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TRIBUNE  readers  buy 
799  of  the  981  new  cars 
sold  in  the  Chicago  area  every  24  hours 


The  Tribune  is  Chicago’s  automobile  show  in 
print,  the  big  show  that  attracts  the  biggest 
numbcT  of  car  buyers  every  day  of  the  year. 
That’s  why  automobile  advertisers  jdace  more 
linage  in  the  Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper. 

For  cars,  certainly  —  and  almost  everything 
Chicago  buys  —  the  record  is  the  same :  More 
readers,  more  reader  response,  more  results. 


Ask  your  Tribune  representative  for  the  facts, 
Then  join  the  leaders. 

Chicago  Tribune 


First  in  advertising  undicncc,  ivith  425,000  more 
readers  every  day! 

First  aith  advertisers,  with  more  linage  than 
any  other  tivo  neiespapers  in  Chicago! 


Source:  Market  Power:  Chicago  and  Neiv  Car  Sales  Census 


Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


PROFLE 


LOS  ANGELES 


MARKET 


NOW  AVA  IABLE: 


The  first 

Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Readership  Study 
made  in  consultation 
with  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation 


The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
has  the  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  NEWSPAPER 
READER  AUDIENCE  of  any  daily  in  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area! 

Profile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Market,  made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  and  conducted  by  O’Brien-Sherwood  Associates,  Inc.,  provides 
objective,  definitive  audience  data  on  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  daily  newspapers. 

The  study  reveals  that  the  Herald-Examiner  has  an  exclusive  audience  of 
879,000  persons,  15  years  of  age  and  older,  ivho  do  not  read  any  other  daily 
newspaper  published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area. 

You’ll  find  hundreds  of  facts  to  help  you  evaluate  newspaper  reader  audiences 
in  the  Profile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Market.  For  your  copy,  contact  your  nearest 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  office. 


LOS  ANGELES 

HERALD  EXAAAINER 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC.  . 


- -  THE 

Albany  Times  Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


HEARST  NEWSPAP 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Lxaminer 
New  York  Journal  American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck  —The  Comic  Weekly 


■  WILD  HAIRDOS  AND  BAGGY 
BOBBY  SOX  .  .  . 

are  common  gripes  among  parents  and  all  adults  the 
nation  over.  But,  in  Houston,  THE  POST  CARES 
enough  to  do  something  .  .  .  something  that  helps  its 
city's  young  women  bring  out  their  natural  beauty 
and  charm. 

A  year  ago.  The  Post  organized  its  first  summer-long 
"Finishing  Touches"  courses  aimed  at  exposing  Hous¬ 
ton  high  school  girls  to  some  of  the  basic  points  in¬ 
volved  in  good  grooming,  poise,  charm  and  manners. 

The  600-capacity  courses  were  filled  to  overflowing 
within  a  week. 


Throughout  the  summer,  hundreds  of  girls  attended 
the  courses  to  hear  and  watch  local  experts  lecture 
and  demonstrate  the  basic  points  involved  in  being  a 
modern,  poised  young  woman. 

Expanded  facilities  will  allow  1200  girls  to  take  part 
this  summer  ...  a  figure  which,  according  to  Hous¬ 
ton's  educators,  will  not  near  fill  the  demand. 

The  reaction  of  the  public,  of  educators  and  of  par¬ 
ents  to  this  program  proves  our  point .  . . 

.  .  .  WHEN  A  NEWSPAPER  CARES,  THE  PUBLIC 
RESPONDS.  In  Houston,  it's  The  Post  that  CARES! 


The  Houston  Post 


Writtvn  ami  Edited  to  Merit  Your  Confidence 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


When  top  management  is 
deciding  how  to  use  an 
advertising  budget... 


...help  them  decide.  Tell  your  sales  story  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  their  every- business • 
day- source  for  important  business  information. 


Editions  Published:  Eastern,  Midwest,  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Mold 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  AS  FINE  AS  .0002" 
IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  79  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  94  SEPARATE  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  IN  60  BASIC  TYPES, 

WITH  HUNDREDS  OF  VARIATIONS 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 


MergenthalerE 


MARCH  f 

30-April  10— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (fJ 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  YorT 

APRIL  ; 

2- 4 — Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka.  j 

3- 4 — Virginia  Press  Association  Old  Dominion  Advertising  Confere-icri 

Thomas  Jefferson  Inn,  Charlottesville.  [ 

3- 4 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference,  Sheraton-Barrlnaer  Motor  InrI 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

4- 5 — Kansas  Associated  Press  Wire  Editors,  Broadview  Hot-  ,  Emporia, 

5- fr— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  P,ci 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

6- 8 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Conferenct 

The  Host  Motel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

7 -  Silver  Jubilee  Awards  Dinner,  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York  City. 

8- 10— National  &  Local  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  Illinois  Uni;- 

Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

9 -  Associated  Press  Publishers  meeting,  Indianapolis. 

9- 11— South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Lawler  Hotel,  Mitchell. 

10- 11 — Colorado  Newspaper  Conference,  University  of  Colorado  School  tr 
Journalism,  Boulder. 

10-11 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

10-11 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

10-12 — Region  3,  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Conventio’ 
and  short  course,  Frederick,  Md. 

10- 12 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  conference.  Sheraton-Oklahoma  Hot# 
Oklahoma  City. 

11- 12 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Wire  Editors,  Robidoux  Hotel,  St.  Josep- 

11- 12 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Duluth,  Duluth,  Minn. 

12- 14— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Amerlcus  Hote 
Allentown.  Pa. 

12-14 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Dayton-Inn,  Dayton. 

12-14— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Ststlsr- 
Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

1^— APME  Continuing  Study  Chairmen,  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  0.  C, 

14 —  Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 16 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  Yort 
Hotel.  Toronto. 

15- 15 — Illinois  Editors'  TrafRc  Seminar,  Nachusa  House,  Dixon. 

16- 18— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler-Hilton,  Washinqtor 

D.C. 

16- 18 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha. 

17- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  1  Conference.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

18- 19— Sig  ma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference,  Akron,  Ohio. 

18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Admanagers.  Benson  Hoft 
Portland. 

20-23— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Now  York. 

20— Associated  Press  membership.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
20-May  I  —American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city  editors,  Columbif 
University,  New  York. 

22 — PNPA  Luncheon,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

22- 24 — Conference  on  Communication  Arts,  University  of  Miami,  Cors 
Gables,  Fla. 

23- 25— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  Whiti 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

24- 25-— Louisiana  Press  Association,  Western  Hills  Motor  Inn.  Bossier  Ch 
La. 

24- 25 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference,  Chicago. 

25 —  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  French  Lick. 

25— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  9  Conference,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

25— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference,  Pullman,  Wash. 

25- 26— South  Dakota  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associatic 
Watertown. 

26- 27 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

MAY 

1-2 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service  Awards  Banquet  and  Res 
I  I  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1-3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  RItz-Care- 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

3- 9-^  ournalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  I 

4- 8 — F.I.E.J.  (International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers),  Flore' 

and  Montecatini,  Italy. 

4-15— American  Press  Institute  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Produc* 
Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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The  Washington  Post  established  another 
record  in  February  by  carrying  more 
advertising  than  both  other  Washington 
newspapers  combined: 

The  Washington  Post  50.4% 
Washington  Star  37.0% 

Washington  Daily  News  12.6% 


First  in  circulation  ....  first  in  advertising  ....  first  in  awards 


by:  Siwy«r.  Ftrtwton.  W«tk«r.  W«bb.  A  H»l  Winter  (norhto).  Lou  RobMn*  (N.Y.  ond  NJ.).  Coroy  Sovogo 

(Rtfmo.).  Comict— Puck.  Rotegfovurc— Metropolitan  Sunday  Nawapapara.  lntamatlonal~ Nawawaak  Intamational  (Curopa  and  Aaia).  G.  Enriquas  Stmoni  (Mexico). 


(^ru/ind  C^oii 


*  *  if\ 


umn 


one  of  a  series 


Nkwsi'ai’KK  KKADlNG  is  at  an  t*m»»ura}iiii>:  all-tiiii>-  high  in 
spite  of  appeals  for  time  l)y  inereased  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities  ami  such  newer  diversions  as  video  vaudeville.  ( irculation 
reports  and  reailership  surveys  attest.  reading  is  keeping 

pace  with  and  supplementing  newspaper  reading,  \ewspaper 
hook  reviewers,  in  New  York  last  week  for  the  National  Book 
Awards,  were  told  hy  one  of  the  sjreakers,  Raymond  (].  Harwood 
( Harper  &  Row),  vicepresident  of  the  American  Rook  Publishers 
Council,  that  there  is  a  Renaissance  of  reading  and  improvement 
in  the  cultural  climate  throughout  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Har¬ 
wood  saiti  hook  sales  are  increasing  10  percent  annually  and 
now  aggregate  nearly  one  and  one-half  hillion  dollars  a  year 
and  that  hook  publishers  are  spending  9.3  percent  of  their 
budgets  on  advertising  and  promotion.  “Newspapers  are  de¬ 
voting  more  space  to  hook  reviews  and  hook  |)uhlishcrs  are  more 
venturesome,  moving  into  areas  considered  uneconomic  in  the 
past.”  observed  Mr.  Harwood. 


UNIQUENESS 


The  classified  ad  section  might  be 
called  the  fingerprint  of  the  newspaper 
as  an  advertising  medium.  Just  as  no 
other  human  being  has  a  fingerprint  ex¬ 
actly  like  yours,  no  other  medium  has 
anything  like  the  Want  Ads-  Want  Ads 
are  unique  to  newspapers. 

They  are  one  of  the  few  newslike  fea¬ 
tures  which  the  newspaper  can  point  to 
and  say,  “This  will  be  an  exclusive  with 
us  ALL  DAY”.  And  Want  Ads  are  news. 
Even  a  thirty  year  old  home  becomes 
newsworthy  when  it  is  offered  for  sale, 
and  the  ad  announcing  that  it  is  on  the 
market  may  be  the  most  important  news 
of  the  day  to  the  person  who  has  been 
hoping  to  buy  one  like  it.  Morton  J.  A. 
McDonald,  well  known  Want  Ad  author¬ 
ity  and  author,  defines  Want  Ads  as 
“News  which  we  are  fortunate  to  be 
paid  to  print”.  The  eager  Want  Ad  reader 
can't  find  this  news  anywhere  else. 


if  you  are  not  now  using  the  WacDouaid 
CUssifitd  Service  or  the  MacDonald 
S/Mce  Huilder  classified  dismay  sertice. 
we  will  he  hafsffy  to  send  you  a  sample 
^opy  without  obligation.  Address  your 
letter  or  card  to: 


HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 
E  O.  BOX  225  /  LAFAYETTE  INDIANA 


Metvsroiutntis 

Mo."-!  ne>vsm«>ii  keep  pttiM* 

In  a  newsrtMtm  full  »f  noi^e 
.Vnd,  in  faet,  prefer  a  riot 

Tu  tlieir  >«urkini;  Hlien  il’x  (|iiiel ! 

—.41  GtHMinian,  Ilurri>hiirK,  Pa. 

— George  Dixon.  King  Features  C(»lumnist.  wrote  an  amusing 
column  about  fruitless  efforts  of  Pat  Munroe.  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  E&P  and  some  newspapers,  to  get  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture  to  drop  his  name  from  a  mailing  list  for 
poultry  bulletins.  The  Miami  HeraUi  he.aded  it:  “Once  \  Chicken 
Raiser.  .Always  A  Chicken  Raiser.”  .  .  .  The  Ruitinso  (N.  M.) 
News  has  a  column  called  “Kounty  Korral  Knocker.”  using 
one  hig  “K”  to  begin  the  three  words.  .  .  .  Jack  Tell,  editor 
of  the  Nevada  Jewish  Chronicle  (Las  Vegas),  writes  a  column. 
“Tell  Tales.”  which  he  first  wrote  in  the  early  1930s  for  the 
St.  John's  News  (St.  John’s  University.  Brooklyn),  ...  The 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily  Record  carried  a  streamer  sports  head 
“Bradds  Named  UPI  Player  of  A’ear — Voted  AP’s  Best  College 
Performer”  over  an  Associated  Press  sports  writer’s  byline.  , . . 
The  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News'  golf  column  is  called 
“Divot  Dust.”  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “Amateurs  Too  Sexy:  Bare- 
belles  Barred” — San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light;  “Marlon  Loves 
Brando” — Boston  Traveler  (by  Harold  Winerip) :  “Tuffy  Tops 
50  Turtles  to  Take  Title” — Washington  Post;  “Pickled  Pachy¬ 
derms:  They  See  Pink  People?"— AJgden  (Utah)  Standari- 
Examiner:  “French  Have  Bare  Interest  In  Nude  Films.  Actress 
Says” — Baltimore  Sun. 

And  Shaiie  That  Head 

Tliere's  one  last  question. 

Ere  we  forget: 

Could  the  Beatles’  hairdos 
Be  Overset? 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

(Madison)  fVisconsin  State  Journal 

— Quotable  quote  from  Irving  I.,eiht)witz.  Indianapolis  Times: 
“Newspapermen  have  a  reputation  as  tough,  blase  guys  un¬ 
concerned  about  the  troubles  they  meet  every  day  in  their 
jobs.  This  is  a  glorious  fake.”  .  .  .  Quote  from  Ralph  Wald' 
Emerson :  “Censure  and  Praise — 1  hate  to  be  defended  in  a 
newspaper.  As  long  as  all  that  is  said  is  said  against  me. 
I  feel  a  certain  sublime  assurance  of  success,  hut  as  soon  as 
honied  words  of  praise  are  spoken  for  me.  I  feel  as  one  tha: 
lies  unprotected  before  his  enemies.”  .  .  .  The  Bristol  (Pa.' 
Daily  Courier  reports:  “The  weather  bureau  today  issued  ^ 
tornado  for  Lower  Bucks.” 
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NEW  ORLEANS 


Some  4,600  ships  a  year  add  an  average 
of  $100,000  each  to  New  Orleans’  econ¬ 
omy.  Seventy  cents  of  each  New  Orleans 
dollar  is  generated  by  the  port  activities. 


TOP  RAIL  PORT 
IN  UNITED  STATES 


New  Orleans  tallied  most  with  110,000  carloads  of 
cargo  handled  in  ’63  .  .  .  continues  to  move  most  in  ’64. 

WORLD’S  TOP  GRAIN  PORT 


New  Orleans  is  now  the  world’s  largest  grain  export 
center.  Area’s  elevators  handled  over  374  million 
bushels  of  grain  in  ’63.  More  in  ’64,  probably! 

No.  1  SHIPBUILDER  FOR  COUNTRY’S 
MARITIME  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM 


There’s  a  workload  in  excess  of  160  million  dollars 
now  at  Avondale  Shipyards  here.  They’re  building  one- 
third  of  all  cargo  ships  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Service. 


HERE’S  A  NEWSPAPER-DELIVERED  MARKET  THAT  IS  STRONG  AND  BUSY  .  .  .  PUSHIER 
THAN  A  RIVER  TUG  MAKING  UP  A  TOW!  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT  WILL  LET  YOU 
INSPECT  THEIR  NEW  CARGO  OF  FACTS  LABELED  “PROFITABLE.”  SIMPLY  HAIL  ’EM 
TODAY  .  .  .  WE  FEEL  SURE  YOU’LL  BE  WANTING  TO  COME  ABOARD. 


®lje  ^xtne^'Pioqiunc 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 


NEW  ORLEANS  ST ATES- ITEM 


(Evening) 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70140  REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 
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Editing  Johnson  Tape 

\l^ HAT  was  purported  to  be  a  tiO-niinuie  televised  eonversatioii  with 
^  the  Presideiu  of  the  Uiiiteti  States  now  turns  out  to  be  ati 
edited  and  re-arranj^ed  versioti  oi  the  way  the  ititerview  attitally 
developed  over  80  minutes  ol  ta]>e  time. 

Cutting  a  film  to  shorten  it  for  a  specific  time  period  is  one  thiiiff. 
But  to  edit  it  and  re-arrange  some  of  the  cjuestiotis  atul  atiswers  for 
dramatic  eflect  is  taking  advantage  of  the  Atnericati  people,  in  oitr 
opinion,  and  we  object.  It  can  l)e  argued  that  re-arratiging  the  high¬ 
lights  of  Q  and  -V  is  exactly  what  newspa|x?r  rejKnters  do  iti  writing 
an  interview.  That  is  l)eside  the  point.  transcript  is  suj)pc)sed  to 
be  a  verbatim  repcjit  of  what  w’as  said  as  it  was  said.  No  matter  how 
minor  the  changes,  that  is  not  what  appearc'd  on  television  last 
Sunday. 

Jack  Gould  of  the  New  York  Times  reports  that  the  President's 
remarks  about  the  free  etiterprise  system  did  not  come  cjuite  at  the 
end  of  the  original  interview  “hut  his  answer,  iti  content,  cotistntc- 
tion  and  television  impact,  was  such  a  ready-made  ending  that  it 
was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tape.”  Two  cjuestions  about  Boltby  Baker 
w’ere  pitt  to  the  President  near  the  end  of  the  interview  pur]}osely 
because  “it  was  reasoncxl  he  might  becrome  a  bit  nettled.  (]oticeivably, 
such  displeasure  might  thereafter  mar  the  cotiviviality  of  the  oc- 
casiott,”  according  to  Gould.  He  handled  the  cptestiotis  with  aplomi) 
so  they  were  moved  into  place  ainotig  other  t|uestic)tis  concerning 
criticism  the  President  faces. 

Any  seasoned  newspaper  or  television  interviewer  ktiows  that  the 
answer  to  any  particular  cpiestion  may  vary  depending  U|)c)n  the 
sequence  iti  which  it  is  asked.  The  significance  of  ati  answer  can  even 
be  distorted  by  altering  the  secpietue. 

The  changes  in  this  instance  mav  tiot  have  beeti  significant.  The 
editing  might  have  produced  good  televisioti.  It  might  have  been 
good  for  the  President’s  image.  But  it  is  liasically  a  cpiestionable 
practice  that  could  be  subject  to  great  abitse. 

Total  Newspaper  Circulation 

A  MOMH  ago  Editor  &  Pi  ulishkr  reported  (Fell.  15,  jiage  7-1) 
that  total  daily  newspaper  circulation  figures  for  1%3  had  de¬ 
clined  1.58%,  or  about  900,000,  from  the  19<)2  figure,  based  on  our 
forthcoming  19(51  Year  Book.  We  pointed  out  in  detail  that  the  loss 
was  attributable  solely  to  the  losses  incurred  by  New  York  City 
newspajiers  as  an  aftermath  of  the  long  strike  last  year  including 
the  suspension  of  the  New  York  Mirror  which  alone  knoc  ked  800,000 
circulation  out  of  the  total.  Our  figures  were  released  to  new'spa|jers 
and  were  widely  reprinted  around  the  country  w’ith  the  explanation 
we  provided. 

Last  week  N.  W.  ,\yer  &  Son,  Inc.,  released  its  annual  compilation, 
based  on  figures  from  the  .\yer  Directory,  which  showed  that  daily 
newspaper  circulation  had  cleclined  (521,000  last  year.  (.\yer  anti 
E&P  figures  do  not  jibe  because  our  definitions  diHer.  E&P  includes 
only  English  language  dailies  of  general  circulation.) 

What  surprised  us  was  that  newspapers  used  the  .\ver  figures  and 
release  without  explanation  as  to  why  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
total.  Without  the  reason  the  figures  give  a  misleading  and  erroneous 
view  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  newspaper  business.  It  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  for  copy  desks  to  insert  an  explanatory  note. 

E&P  pointed  out  that  total  daily  circulation  and  Sunday  circulation 
in  the  rest  of  the  l\S.,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  showed  healthy 
increases  over  the  previous  year.  Inclusion  of  New  York  City  figures 
in  the  total  give  a  distorted  picture  of  the  facts. 
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OWM  KSHIP  IN  FRANCE 


m 


III  your  I,  imary  18tli  issue  vfiii  quoted 
St.  Clair  Hal  lour,  president  of  a  Canadian 
(iroiip  of  n»  \" papers  that  requested  legis¬ 
lation  rovei  inj;  foreign  ownershij)  of  news- 
|iai»ers  in  (  anada.  Mr.  Balfour  said;  “I 
told  them  felt  the  only  practical  alter¬ 
native  to  preserve  Canadian  control  of 
newspajiers  was  to  do  it  hy  law  as  France 
has  (lone". 

In  fact  Flench  legislation  is  no  obstacle 
In  foreign  ( ontnd  of  newspapers  in  France. 
It  is  true  that  an  “ordonnance”  (which  has 
force  of  law  I  of  August  26th.  1944  speci¬ 
fies  in  its  article  8  that  all  owners,  asso- 
(iates.  shiu  (  holders  and  other  financial 
participanls  in  a  French  publication  (the 
latter  term  referring  both  to  newspapers 
and  inaga/ines)  must  he  French  citizens, 
hut  article  19  of  the  same  “ordonnance” 
excepts  from  this  (d)ligation  newspapers  or 
magazines  published  in  France  liy  for¬ 
eigners  or  by  foreign  companies  provided 
they  belong  to  countries  where  French 
citizens  and  French  companies  have  the 
-ame  right  of  publication. 

In  practice  this  means  that  any  for¬ 
eigner  originating  from  a  country  where 
reciprocity  exists,  can  publish  a  newspaper 
iir  magazine  in  France;  or  can  even  enter 
into  partnership  with  a  French  publisher 
provided  be  owns  at  least  fiO'r  in  the 
French  publishing  company.  Such  “for¬ 
eign”  publication  can  he  in  any  language, 
including  of  course  French. 

The  only  difference  with  a  purely  French 
publication  is  that  a  “foreign”  jiuhlica- 
tion.  ruled  as  such  hy  article  19.  is  sub- 
iect— in  prditical  matters — to  the  contnd 
of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and  has.  in 
principle,  less  freedom  to  intervene  in 
purely  French  ])olitical  matters  than  a 
French  publication  ruled  only  hy  article 
3.  Even  though  the  legal  text  valid  at 
present  dates  only  from  1944.  the  legal 
‘latus  of  newspa|)ers  owned  hy  foreigners 


Short  Takes 


The  Baptist  Jubilee  Revival  Crusade 
marches  into  the  third  week  of  Muck 
"'ith  a  second  series  of  week  revivals 
planned.  —  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette. 


Sisters  of  Roman  Catholic  Order  At 
Mount  Pocono  Change  Habits.  —  Siin- 
burp  (Pa.)  Daily  Item. 


It  was  a  chance  meeting  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  where  she  was  forced  to  recuperate 
that  spiraled  the  young  woman  into  a 
life  which  severed  her  allegiance  to  the 
of  her  girth.  —  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
n  erald-J  on  rrut  1. 


Should  the  middle-aged  avoid  using 
soup  on  the  face?  —  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
^^kausas  (hizettc. 


They  are  expected  to  force  the  issue 
to  the  point  of  hazarding  a  cloture  — 
rule — showdown. — Laramie  (Wyo.) 
ounday  Boomerang. 
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was  the  same  before  the  war  also.  The 
interference  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  is 
very  exceptional,  hut  there  is  a  famous 
case;  when  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Neic 
York  Herald  run  in  those  days  hy  Gordon 
Bennett,  came  out  in  1889  in  favor  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger's  authoritarian  agitation. 
Gordon  Bennett  was  told  hy  the  French 
government  not  to  take  any  editorial  stand 
in  the  matter  and  he  complied.  Normally, 
there  is  no  interference,  except  in  such 
extreme  cases,  and  “foreign”  and  “purely 
F'rench”  newsjiapers  and  magazines  have 
the  same  rights  in  F'rance.  Consequently 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  application  of  the 
French  system  to  Canada  would  not  create 
a  major  (  hange  in  that  country  contrarily 
to  what  Mr.  St.  (dair  Balfour  assumed. 

Papi.  Winklku 

Paris. 


‘STORY’ 


.Semantics  is  so  im|iortant  in  today’s 
world  of  images  that  I  wonder  if  we  news 
people  should  not  discourage,  or  even  for¬ 
bid.  the  use  of  the  word  “story”  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  news.  In  office  conversation,  na¬ 
turally  it’s  proper;  hut  in  the  paper,  no. 

The  connotation  of  “story”  is  that  it 
may  he  fictional  or  imaginary,  unless  com¬ 
bined  with  the  adjective  “true”.  Used  that 
way,  it  is  synonym  for  fact. 

A  lot  of  knuckle-heads  keep  repeating 
the  myth  that  they  don't  believe  what  they 
read  in  the  newspapers;  hut  although  we 
know  it’s  a  myth,  when  we  ourselves  call 
a  news  article  a  story,  we  help  encourage 
such  disbelief. 

For  this  reason,  we  ask  (jur  copy  and 
makeup  editors  to  use  the  terms  “news”, 
“dispatch”,  “article”.  (»r  “bulletin”  rather 
than  “story”,  in  tie-in  lines  or  boxes. 

It’s  har(i  to  break  them  of  the  old  habit, 
but  we  try. 

Pit  1 1.11*  W.  POKTF.K 

F.xecutive  Fditor. 

The  Plain  Dealer. 

Cleveland. 


BRIDEGROOM  ANONYMOUS 


Your  February  8  “Shop  Talk”  reminded 
me  of  a  wedding  story  that  ajipeared  some 
years  ago  in  the  Ontonayon  Herald  at  On¬ 
tonagon.  Michigan — while  I  was  still  with 
the  Ironu'ood  (Mich.)  Globe. 

A  wedding  story  that  ran  a  full  column 
or  more  wound  u|>  with  all  the  necessary 
details  of  what  the  bride  wore,  etc.,  etc. 
And  yet  nowhere  in  the  story  was  the 
bridegroom's  name  mentioned.  How  I  wish 
1  had  saved  a  copy! 

Ai.bkrt  Karsch 

Farmington  (Mo.)  News. 


PHOTO  FAKERY 


Rick  Friedman’s  .lionization  of  .Syd 
Greenberg's  “camera  magic”  (Feb.  22)  is 
the  sort  of  misguided  homage  that  helps 
keep  photojournalism  in  its  infancy.  If  it’s 
not  the  endless,  boring  prenession  of 
picket- fence  group  shots,  self-conscious 
plaque  (substitute;  check,  trophy,  certifi¬ 
cate.  key  I  presentations,  cute  babies, 
cuddly  pets  and  prop-supported  bathing 
beauties,  then  it’s  this  kind  of  hoked-up 
gimmickry  which  has  long  since  become 
bankrupt. 
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so  IT  SEEMS 

Shoemaker,  Chicago's  American 


What's  wrong  with  (ireenberg’s  pic¬ 
tures?  The  ])hutugra|iher  does  deserve 
some  credit  for  his  attempt  to  he  original. 
But  his  pictures  miss  the  mark  l»ecause 
they  lack  believability.  Some,  like  “Witch’s 
Night  Out”  and  “Income  Tax  Day,”  are 
so  clearly  set-up  gag  shots  that  they  aren’t 
really  misleading.  But  others,  like  the 
hunting  sr  ene  and  the  birds  flying  off  the 
eaves  (in  arty  high  contrast  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  content)  make  at- 
temjits  to  bide  their  phoniness  and  hence 
are  plainly  dishonest.  All  the  pictures 
lack  taste  liecause  of  their  “cuteness.”  and 
are  the  purest,  most  insubstantial  fluff. 
Imaginative  they  may  be,  but  some  of  the 
biggest  hoaxes  have  been  the  result  of 
great  imagination. 

In  the  early  days  of  journalism  some 
newspapers  dreamed  up  sensational  hoaxes 
to  build  circulation.  Today  we  claim  to 
have  a  higher  regard  for  truth,  honesty 
and  accurate  reporting.  The  point  is  that 
no  word  reporter  or  newspaper  editor  to¬ 
day  would  think  of  using  in  his  text  col¬ 
umns  the  kind  of  fakery  that  Greenberg 
does  in  his  photos.  So  why  not  apply  the 
same  standards  to  photography?  When 
more  editors  and  photographers  start 
doing  this,  then  newspaper  photography 
will  begin  to  grow  up. 

Maniikl  T.f.on  Lopkz 
International  Harvester  World  Magazine 
Cbicago. 
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Subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  Index  — your 
fastest  guide  to  facts  in  the  news.  Every  semi¬ 
monthly  issue  is  packed  with  over  20,000  references 
to  recent  news  events,  skillfully  organized,  alpha¬ 
betized  and  cross-indexed. 

Each  reference  leads  you  straight  to  the  full  story 
in  The  New  York  Times— and  helps  you  find  stories 
in  your  own  newspaper  and  other  publications. 

In  fact,  every  issue  contains  thousands  of  news 
summaries  that  often  give  you  all  the  information 
you  need-and  save  you  a  world  of  time  and  effort 
you  would  spend  looking  elsewhere. 

The  cost?  Just  $60  for  a  year’s  subscription  (24 
issues).  Add  $35  more  and  we’ll  also  send  you  the 
1963  annual  Index  when  it  comes  off  the  presses 
in  mid-June.  This  1,000-page  cumulative  volume 
costs  $60  when  ordered  separately. 

Send  in  your  order  today,  and  you’ll  soon  be  track¬ 
ing  down  facts  faster  and  more  efficiently. 

The  New  York  Times  Index 

Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
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JANUARY  16-.31,  1964 


CONVERSATION — President  Johnson  answers  questions  concerning 
his  first  100  days  in  office  for  William  Lawrence  of  ABC  (back  to 
camera),  Eric  Sevareid  of  CBS,  and  David  Brinkley  of  NBC.  The  session 


on  Saturday  ran  for  80  minutes  but  the  taped  version  was  edited  down 
to  60  minutes.  Some  portions  were  transposed  from  the  original 
sequence  to  provide  better  connection  between  topics. 


^All  of  This  Stuff, , ,  Is  Newspaper  Talk’ 


During  his  hour-long  conversation  with  network  re¬ 
porters  on  television  Sunday,  March  15,  President  Johnson 
was  asked  about  reports  that  he  had  become  displeased 
with  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  l)ecause  efforts 
had  been  made  in  his  behalf  to  have  him  nominated  for 
Vice  President. 

“There  even  have  been  some  published  reports  that  you 
are  not  even  speaking.  Is  there  any  truth  in  those  reports?” 

The  President  replied: 

“No.  The  Attorney  General’s  statement,  I  think,  was 
a  very  good  one,  two  or  three  days  ago.  I  think  most  of 
that  is  newspaper  talk. 

“I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  said  that  I  thought 
that  it  was  wise  at  this  stage  of  the  game  for  either  the 
President  or  the  Vice  President  to  be  carrying  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  office. 

“The  Attorney  General  and  I  have  talked  about  that 
and  I  think  he  understands  my  viewpoint,  and  I  take  his 
word  that  he  has  done  nothing  to  encourage  those  efforts, 
and  all  of  this  stuff  that  you  read  about  is  newspaper  talk.” 

Another  question  dealing  with  “newspaper  talk”  fol¬ 
lowed.  “Mr.  President,  it  is  wddely  believed  among  re¬ 
porters  around  town  that  you  object  rather  sti'ongly  to 


Ireing  criticized  in  papers  and  on  the  air.  Would  you  give 
us  what  your  true  feelings  on  that  subject  are?  How  do 
you  feel  about  it?” 

Mr.  Johnson  replied: 

“I  assume  that  almost  anyone  is  human  and  would 
rather  have  approval  than  disapproval.” 

Q.  Mr.  President,  President  Kennedy  once  said  in  a 
similar  conversation  about  a  year  ago  that  he  thought 
the  press  ought  to  Ije  as  tough  as  it  could  on  any  Ad¬ 
ministration,  so  long  as  it  was  after  the  truth  and  not 
merely  a  political  operation.  Is  that  a  good  definition  of 
your  views? 

A.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  that.  I  would  agree  to 
it  and  I  don’t  think — it  is  not  the  toughness  the  Presi¬ 
dent  objects  to.  I  think  it  is  sometimes  their  inaccuracies 
and — I  frequently  see  stories  from  10  or  15  papers  that 
I  think  are  quite  accurate,  very  well  done.  On  occasion, 
you  will  see  something  that  is  reported  as  a  truth  that 
you  never  heard  of  where  you  are  the  principal  partici- 
l)ant.  And  if  you  call  attention  to  it,  then  you  become 
sensitive. 

Q.  How  many  papers  do  you  read  a  day,  sir?  A.  I 
guess  about  10  or  15. 


Ruby  Death  Verdict— A  Tv  ‘Spectacular’ 


Dallas  notified  a  court  bailiff  that  it 
As  the  Jack  Ruby  murder  had  reached  a  verdict, 
trial  jury  l)egan  its  delibera-  By  permission  of  Judge  Joe 
tions  Saturday  morning,  March  B.  Brown,  a  television  camera 
14,  Ben  Stevens  of  the  Dallas  for  CBS  News,  representing  a 
Times  Herald  rewrite  desk  made  pool,  was  already  in  position  in 
a  prediction.  the  courtroom  to  picture  the 

“We’ll  have  a  verdict  at  jury  as  it  came  in  and  Judge 
11:30,”  he  said.  Brown  read  its  decision: 

At  exactly  11:34  the  jury  “We  the  jury  find  Jack  Ruby 


At  exactly  11:34  the  jury  “We  the  jur 
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guilty  of  the  murder  with  malice 
aforethought  and  assess  the 
penalty  of  death.” 

The  Dallas  nightclub  owner, 
charged  with  the  killing  last 
Nov.  24  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
accused  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy,  appeared  thunder¬ 
struck  and  merely  exchanged 
glances  with  his  lawyers. 


His  chief  counsel,  Melvin 
Belli,  of  Los  Angeles,  bellowed: 
“Railroad.  This  is  a  kangaroo 
railroad  and  you  know  it!” 

Cameras  recorded  a  tumultu¬ 
ous  scene.  Just  as  the  crime  it¬ 
self  had  been  witnessed  by  mil¬ 
lions,  via  television,  so  now 
the  climax  to  the  bizarre  trial 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Smoking  Ad 
Rule  Debate 
Gets  Heated 


Washington 

The  niei'its  of  federal  regula¬ 
tion  of  ciRarotte  advertisiiiR 
were  debated  this  week  in  a 
heated  session  l)efoi-e  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

The  commission  has  jn  oiio.sed 
rules  that  would  require  every 
ciparette  packaRe  to  contain  a 
wamiiiR  that  smokiiiR  is  a 
health  hazard,  i)rohil)it  state¬ 
ments  in  ads  that  ciRarettes 
promote  Rood  health  or  physical 
well  beiiiR,  and  bar  adv’ertise- 
ments  suRRe.stinR  that  one  brand 
of  ciRarette  is  less  hai  inful  than 
another,  unless  the  ad  is  backed 
up  by  clinical  proof. 

Spoke.smen  for  the  indu.stry 
said  the  commission  has  no  au¬ 
thority  to  issue  such  rules,  and 
that  reRulation  of  this  sort  is 
the  job  of  the  Conpress.  (E&P, 
March  14). 

Dr.  Michael  B.  Shimkin,  chief 
of  Cancer  BioloRy  at  Temple 
University,  said  the  ciRarette  in¬ 
dustry  has  “the  morals  of  a 
barracuda.” 

Tm»»  ^'xu■nple^ 

He  inserted  two  ads  into  the 
record  as  an  indication  of  what 
he  termed  the  failure  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  take  action  about  the 
health  hazards  of  smokinR.  One 
included  the  sloRan  “Luckies 
separate  the  men  from  the  boys 
—  but  not  from  the  Rirls.”  The 
other  was  a  Kent  advertisement 
stating  that  no  .scientific  evi¬ 
dence  has  proved  any  other 
cigarette  superior  to  Kent. 

H.  Thomas  .4ustern,  counsel 
for  the  Tobacco  Institute,  .said 
cigarette  manufactureis  were 
in  doubt  about  when  an  adver¬ 
tisement  claimed  that  smoking 
promotes  physical  well  being.  He 
said  that  if  an  ad  stated  that 
a  cigarette  had  a  filter,  that 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  claim 
to  promoting  health. 

CJly  May  A«'l 

Dr.  George  James,  New  York 
City  Commissioner  of  Health, 
said  a  survey  there  showed  that 
60  to  70  jiercent  of  the  high 
school  students  were  smokers, 
and  that  most  of  them  smoked 
more  than  half  a  pack  iier  day. 
He  .said  that  if  no  federal  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken,  the  city  would 
require  labeling  of  all  cigarettes 
sold  in  the  city  and  would  pro¬ 
hibit  all  cigarette  advertising 
originating  in  that  city  from 
implying  that  its  product  pro¬ 
motes  physical  well-lieing  or  is 
not  a  hazard  to  health. 


vCT:' 

■ 

"" " 

■ 

ONE  FOR  THE  LOG! — When  the  Ohio  River  rose  46  feet  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  II,  no  one  believed  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register 
would  be  published.  But  it  was  done!  Tons  of  newsprint  were  moved 
from  the  flood  area  to  dry  buildings  and  sandbags  were  heaped  against 
the  production  building.  The  water  rose  nine  inches  above  the  water¬ 
proof  line  but  the  presses  rolled  while  pumps  drew  off  the  water  in 
the  basement.  Through  the  windows  pressmen  could  see  boat  traffic 
on  Main  Street. 


Boston  Store 
Pleased  with 
SpectaColor 

Bo.ston 

Jordan  Marsh,  a  major  re¬ 
tail  store,  has  a  month-long  test 
of  S|)ectaColor  running  in  the 
Hcrnltl  (iml  Traveler. 

Started  Monday,  March  2 
and  continuing  through  Monday, 
March  80,  the  fiv’e  full-i)age 
full-color  ads  have  incKluced  re¬ 
sults  descril)ed  as  “fantastic.” 

Lee  Slayton,  the  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  called  the 
ads  so  far  run  “highly  .success¬ 
ful  in  creating  sales.”  He  in  om- 
i.sed  E&P  a  “case  history”  le- 
port  early  in  April. 

“We  are  excited  and  enthusi¬ 
astic,”  Mr.  Slayton  said.  “Spec¬ 
taColor  brings  Sunday  rotogra- 
NUire  to  the  daily  field,  and  gives 
color  ad  copy  even  a  greater 
punch  than  roto  because  of  the 
startling  contrast  with  black 
and  white.” 

Mr.  Slajdon  said  the  store 
decided  on  the  program  about 
Feb.  2.  Nashua  Printing  Corp., 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  supplied  the  pi-e- 
print  rolls.  Jordan  Marsh  paid 


for  the  prei)rints,  the  regular 
line  rate,  and  a  i)rimium.  A  .set 
of  100  proofs  were  mounted 
foi-  in-store  display. 

Representing  the  Herald- 
Tiaveler  in  the  test  are  Paul 
S.  Roberts  Jr.,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  director;  James  Daley,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director; 
and  Vincent  DeCain,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

“We  have  had  a  long  and 
favorable  exjierience  with  Sun¬ 
day  rotogravure,”  Mr.  Slayton 
.said.  “The  Sunday  gives  results 
through  Monday  and  Monday 
evening  when  the  store  is  open. 
While  we  got  some  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  response  to  SpectaColor 
ads,  they  made  their  weight  felt 
more  on  Tue.sday  and  there¬ 
after.” 

The  first  ad  showed  four 
models  wearing  stretch  jjants 
ranging  in  jirice  from  $4.98  to 
$<>.98.  Chemstrand  paid  part  of 
the  cost. 

“These  sti'etch  ])ants  are  one 
of  our  best  selling  items,”  Mr. 
Slayton  said.  “Sales  in  them  are 
constantly  active,  but  in  this 
case  timing  was  iierfect.  We 
traced  sales  over  a  three-day 
jieriod  in  the  store,  and  mail 
and  telephone  sales  continued 
thereafter.” 

The  second  ad  was  for  Kara- 


participated  in  the  1  -ts.  The 
rugs  were  jjriced  aroui.  1  $1,000, 

“We  intended  the  ad  ‘o  create 
a  prestige  image,”  Mi  .Slayton 
said. 

Four  moflels  in  juni.  r  dresses 
were  used  in  the  March  16  ad. 
The  dres.ses,  ranging  in  price 
from  $17.95  to  $22.95,  were  de¬ 
signed  by  Jonathan  Ijogan, 
made  of  l)uPont  dacron.  Both 
joined  the  store  in  shai  ing  cost 
of  the  ad.  Mr.  Slayton  .said  the 
first  day’s  sales  were  very  good. 
.Maich  23  ads  will  be  for  Palm 
Beach  men’s  suits,  and  March 
80  for  tv'  color  sets. 


Sunday  Gains 
Made  Outside 
‘Met’  Areas 


The  Sunday  circulation  of 
community  dailies  in  10  metro- 
l)olitan  areas  is  increasing  at  a 
faster  i)ace  than  it  is  on  week¬ 
days. 

It  jumped  80.5' f  weekdays 
for  1945  to  1962,  but  .soared 
208.4 on  Sundays. 

'The  metropolitan  dailies  in 
the  same  areas  lost  4.0%  of 
their  aggregate  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  during  the  17  post-war 
years,  and  inched  upward  1.9% 
on  weekdays. 

The  total  Sunday  circulation 
gain  for  the  community  dailies 
was  1,410,201.  The  “mets”  lost 
805  810. 

The  weekday  gain  was  2,245,- 
858  for  community  dailies,  and 
808.916  for  metropolitan  ones. 

Community  dailies  jiublished 
on  Sunday  in  the  10  areas  in¬ 
creased  from  1945’s  19  to  1962’s 
28.  Metropolitan  ones  dropped 
from  31  to  27. 

The  metropolitan  daileis  still 
have  a  big  lead  in  total  circu¬ 
lation,  particularly  on  Sunday, 
but  community  ones  are  gaining 
steadily. 

The  metroi)olitan  areas  in  the 
study  are  Boston,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  Los  Angeles,  New'  York, 
Philadeljihia,  Pittsburgh,  St 
Louis,  San  Francisco  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  findings  weie  reported 
this  week  b.v  Kenneth  IL  Bye^ 
l.V,  associate  professor  at  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Univw 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 


Spring  Ib  Hen* 

Milwaukb 
Spring  arrived  six  days  early 
here  w’ith  the  opening  March 
14  of  the  MiUeaiikee  Sentind 
S|>orts  and  Boat  show  in  the 
Auditorium-Aiena.  And  23,870 
persons  were  on  hand  for  the 
arrival. 


.Stan  rugs.  The  manufacturer  arrival. 
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Lortl’s  Name:  Baron 
Thomson  of  Fleet 


May  Craig  Fires  Up 
National  Conscience 


IJv  Rov  Whitooiiih 


lord  and  his  sponsors — Robed  for  his  introduction  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  London  on  March  18,  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  f center)  is 
accompanied  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Inchyre,  left,  and  the  Earl  of  Longford, 
right. 
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Viet  Nam: 
A  Grim 
Assignment 


»“/  Iry  to  express  with  the 

camera  what  the  story  is. 
What  I  want  is  to  put  in 
black  and  tvhite  the  feel  of 
fear,  heat,  action,  and 
fatiftne.  I  never  pose  a 
Horst  Faas  picture.^' 

Horst  Faas  is  always  looking  for  a  picture.  The  coujile  walking 
ahead  of  him  on  the  street,  the  child  at  play,  the  silhouette  of 
a  buildiiifr  —  everything  is  a  picture  to  this  news  cameraman. 

Faas  has  been  in  Viet  Nam  about  18  months.  His  pictures  have 
recorde<l  the  agony  of  this  divided  nation. 

Faas  has  accompanied  Viet  Nam  troops  and  their  American 
advisers  on  many  as.saults  against  the  jungle-shrouded  enemy. 
On  this  page  are  some  samjiles  of  his  lens  reporting. 

Horst  Faas  was  born  in  Berlin  on  April  28,  1983.  At  19  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Key.stone  picture  agency.  In  19r)()  he  joined 
the  AP  and  was  assigned  to  Bonn,  until  October,  19(50,  when 
he  went  to  the  Congo.  Katanga  troops  forced  him  to  eat  his 
United  Nations  pass.  On  to  Singapore  and  Algeria,  then  to  Viet 
Nam.  Once  he  escaped  injury  when  a  helicopter  he  was  alward 
was  shot  dowTi  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  “There  were  some  great 
pictures  to  be  taken,”  he  later  advised  the  home  office,  “but  my 
body  was  shaking  so  much  I  couldn’t  focus.” 


FACES  OF  FEAR — Government  soldiers  were  interrogating  this  Vief. 
namese  woman  during  a  raid  on  the  village  of  Ca  Mau  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Viet  Cong  forces. 


BRUTALITY — A  soldier  in  the  Viet  Nam  army  stumps  upon  a  farn* 
who  was  being  punished  for  giving  incorrect  information  on  Coia 
munist  guerrilla  hideout. 
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WAR'S  VICTIMS— A  Vietnamese  woman  carries  two  children  from  their 
burning  home.  In  all  likelihood  the  woman's  husband  is  a  Viet  Cong 
guerilla  who  fled  into  the  jungle. 


Plant  Quits,  Paper 
Helps  City  Resurg' 


Bv  Gerald  B.  Healev 


Soi'Tll  Bend,  Ind.  hack  from  a  shocking  blow  to  its 

MWhat  ]ia)>pens  to  a  newspaper  economy. 

_  '  when  a  city  loses  a  major  Indus-  That  confidence  was  reflected 

try?  Does  it  wring  its  corporate  in  a  (Ifi-page  newspaper  the  day 
hands  and  make  plans  for  an  E&P  reporter  took  a  look  at 
retrenchment?  Does  it  get  the  situation. 

^  M  panicky?  Studebaker  was  not  the  larg- 

®  ^  The  South  Bend  Tribune  est  South  Bend  employer.  Bendix 
•  *  didn’t  when  it  was  announced  Corporation  is,  with  more  than 
B  ^  before  Christmas  last  year  that  10,000  workers.  Studebaker  had 
H  ^  the  Studebaker  Corporation  was  0,500.  U.S.  Rubber  Company’s 
9  shutting  down  its  domestic  auto  Ball  Band  plant  in  adjacent 
r  and  truck  production.  .Mishawaka  employs  5,000. 

No  Tribune  employe  lost  a  job.  Tribune  executives  and  per- 
Circulation  losses  were  small,  sonnel  saw  the  advisability  of 
/  December  j)roved  to  l>e  the  larg-  getting  into  the  economic  come- 
i  est  advertising  month  in  the  back. 

I  l)aper’s  history.  January  adver-  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor  and 

tising  linage  was  off  slightly,  publisher,  became  co-chairman 
^  but  February  showed  substantial  of  the  mayor’s  committee  on 
gains.  manpower  retraining  and  rehir- 

Chances  of  increased  linage  ing.  Employes  from  the  paper’s 
W  appeared  bright  with  the  open-  personnel  division  set  up,  with 
■  ing  recently  of  a  Kresge  Com-  others  from  private  businesses, 
■  pany  K-Mark,  discount  store,  a  series  of  aptitude  tests  to  see 
I  which,  for  its  opening,  ran  a  what  skills  former  Studebaker 
^  20-page  section  in  the  Tribune.  workers  had.  These  tests  were 
Another  ray  of  sunshine  ap-  conducted  in  the  offices  of  the 
shows  peared  Feb.  24  when  Kaiser  United  States  Employment  Serv- 

urning  Jeep  Corporation  announced  its  ice. 

agreement  to  purchase  Stude-  Others  helped  in  the  new 
baker’s  defense  products  division  training  center  established  by 
and  assume  an  $80  million  gov-  the  federal  government, 
ernment  contract  for  building  Warren  G.  Wheeler  Jr.,  secre- 
five-ton  army  trucks,  which  will  tary-treasurer  of  the  Tribune, 
provide  work  for  several  hun-  is  president  of  United  Commun- 
dred  persons.  ity  Services,  which  distributes 

,,  ,  ,  ,  United  Community  funds.  Dean 

Kefused  to  I  lay  Dead  Wilhelm,  advertising  director,  is 

What  was  the  underlying  fac-  on  the  toard  of  trustees  of  the 
tor  in  the  Tribune’s  refusal  to  urban  renewal  program.  John 
roll  over  and  play  dead.  J.  Powers,  managing  editor,  is  a 

First,  the  knowledge,  as  former  member  of  the  Chamber 
pointed  out  repeatedly  in  the  of  Commerce  board  and  Clarence 
paper’s  market  research,  that  Harding,  public  relations  direc- 
Studebaker’s  importance  to  tor,  is  prominent  in  Chamber  of 
South  Bend’s  economy  had  been  Commerce  research, 
decreasing  for  sometime  and  Mr.  Schurz  is  a  co-founder  of 


PEACEFUL  SCENE  in  the  Horst  Fees  portfolio  on  Viet  N, 

Buddhist  nuns  in  a  pagoda  in  Saigon.  But  they  are  chanting 

verses  for  the  souls  of  five  monks  and  nuns  who  have  commit _ _ _ 

suicide  in  support  of  the  campaign  for  religious  and  civil  liberties. 
During  the  Buddhist  crises  last  summer,  Faas  had  a  couple  of  his 
cameras  ruined  by  rock-wielding  secret  police.  He  has  to  send  cameras 
to  Hong  Kong  for  repairs. 


BAHLE  pet— With 
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Sales  Seminar  Hears  Idea 
For  Gaining  National  Ads 


Data  Needed  on  Effectiveness 
Of  Sustained  Newspaper  Use 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

While  television  is  riclinji 
strong:  in  the  cycle  of  popularity 
as  an  advertising:  medium,  what 
can  newspapers  do  to  win  back 
national  linag:e? 

One  concrete  answer  to  that 
question  came  in  the  form  of  a 
suggfestion  by  an  agency  execu¬ 
tive  at  the  thiid  session  of  the 
newspaper  sales  seminar  March 
17  in  Carnegie  Recital  Hall. 

Paul  Gerhold,  director  of  re¬ 
search,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  said  it  might  prove  helpful 
if  newspapers  would  provide 
docunienterl  stories  of  sales  ef¬ 
fectiveness  from  a  sustained, 
consistent  advertising  effort. 

Television,  by  its  nature,  Mr. 
Gerhold  said,  re<iuires  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  maintain  a  broad 
pattem  and  a  consistent  sched¬ 
ule.  It  just  isn’t  possible,  except 
in  rare  instances,  for  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  buy  a  single  insertion 
in  a  prime  time,  high-rated  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Gerhold  pointed  out. 
National  advertisers  think  of 
newspaper  space  usually  for  a 
one-shot  introductory  campaign. 

Newspapers  might  win  favor 
with  national  advertisers,  Mr. 
Gerhold  suggested,  if  they  could 
show  the  real  effect  on  buying 
of  a  long-range  ad  pattern. 

(JueMiunK  Ketail  Belief 

Jules  Fine,  vicepresident  and 
associate  media  director  of 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  con¬ 
curred  in  Mr.  Gerhold’s  view, 
while  adding  a  note  about  re¬ 
tail  advertising. 

The  kind  of  advertisers  who 
are  putting  the  bulk  of  their 
dollars  in  television  just  don’t 
know  the  cash  register  results 
immediately,  Mr.  Fine  said.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  he  .said  his 
agency’s  experience  with  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  appeared  to  question 
whether  a  retailer  really  knows 
the  buying  power  of  newspaper 
advertising  as  precisely  as  he 
likes  to  believe  he  does. 

Checks  on  Sears  ads,  Mr.  Fine 
explained,  have  indicated  that 
when  a  retailer  is  pinned  down 
he  realizes  there  were  several 
factors  which  made  his  ad  draw 
customers  or  fail  to  do  so. 

The  two  agency  men  partici- 


l)ated  in  a  tv-tyi)e  i)anel  show, 
with  W.  E.  (Pete)  Mathews  as 
quizmaster,  before  about  200 
members  of  the  .sales  staffs  of 
newsjjaper  representative  firms 
who  gave  uj)  marching  in  the 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  jiarade  for 
the  two-hour  discussion  of  tele¬ 
vision  re.search  data. 

\  Mailer  of  Esliniules 

Mr.  Mathews,  a  former  me¬ 
dia  director  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  who  has  been  moderating 
the  -sales  seminar  for  the  New 
York  Chapter,  Amei  ican  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspapei'  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  displayed  an  expert’s 
knowledge  of  agency  practices 
in  keeping  up  a  flow  of  (jues- 
tions.  With  great  skill  he  con¬ 
solidated  a  variety  of  inquiries 
that  came  from  the  salesmen 
and  drew  out  frank  rejilies  from 
the  panelists. 

The  discussion  opened  on  a 
note  that  seemed  to  indicate 
that  media  buyers  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  or  decisions  in 
favor  of  television  on  the  basis 
of  scanty  and  outdated  audience 
data.  For  example,  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  most  recent  in¬ 
formation  on  ownership  of  sets 
is  more  than  three  years  old. 
Moreover,  the  agency'  executives 
admitted  that  most  tv  data  is 
derived  from  estimates  and  in 
the  case  of  small  stations,  they 
don’t  provide  very  much  demo¬ 
graphic  information. 

Mr.  Gerhold  seemed  to  sense 
what  the  newspaper  salesmen 
were  thinking  and  he  remarked: 
“Our  use  of  television  informa¬ 
tion  isn’t  as  casual  or  as  sloppy 
as  all  this  might  indicate.” 

As  for  comparability  of  data 
between  different  media,  Mr. 
Fine  ob.served  that  it’s  a 
“tricky”  operation  because  ad¬ 
vertising  people  don’t  have  defi¬ 
nitions  for  information  from 
various  media.  Mr.  Mathews 
said  there  is  great  expectation 
that  new  studies  by  Nielsen, 
Simmons  and  Data  Inc.  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  judging  (1) 
media  habits  and  (2)  product 
purchase  habits. 

Infoimation  on  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  media  by  product  audi¬ 
ence  is  desirable,  Mr.  Fine  said. 


.\dvertising  buyers  have  been 
walking  around  in  circles,  he 
added,  liecause  the  jjotency  of 
media  has  not  l)een  .studied. 

i’riiiiilive  Data 

Even  in  the  new  studies,  Mr. 
Gerhold  inteiposed,  much  of  the 
data  will  l)e  primitive  because 
the  (lue.stionnaires  are  so  long 
and  intricate.  People  being  in¬ 
terviewed,  he  .said,  soon  become 
bored  and  annoyetl. 

In  Mr.  Gerhold’s  view  the  only 
com))arable  data  for  an  adver- 
ti.ser  is  found  in  measuring  the 
numl)er  of  copies  of  newspapers 
and/Oi-  magazines  in  which  his 
copy  is  available  for  exposure 
and  the  number  of  times  his 
copy’  appears  on  a  television 
.screen.  This,  he  said,  merely 
provides  a  basis  for  comparing 
the  opportunities  that  have  been 
created  for  an  ad  to  l)e  obser\’ed. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Gerhold  said, 
trying  to  compare  the  “ratings” 
of  various  media  is  an  academic 
sj)ort.  In  jirint  media,  he  pointed 
out,  you  have  ABC  figures;  in 
telev’ision,  you  have  an  esti¬ 
mated  percentage  of  sets  tuned 
in. 

A  More  Desirable  Buy 

Mr.  Fine  added  the  comment 
that  television  purchases  for  an 
advertiser  can  be  rationalized 
but  not  documented.  An  agency, 
.said  Mr.  Gerhold,  cannot  justify 
the  use  of  any  medium  because 
all  of  the  exact  information 
needed  for  such  a  judgment  is 
not  available. 

Why  does  most  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  money  go  to 
television?  Mr.  (^rhold  replied, 
in  essence,  that  it  is  a  judgment 
that  tv  is  a  moi  e  desirable  buy 
than  other  media.  Mr.  Fine  said 
it’s  l)ecause  “tv  has  worked  — 
it’s  performing.” 

Mr.  Fine  mentioned,  too,  that 
the  advertising  strategy  is  de¬ 
termined  and  then  the  media  se¬ 
lection  is  settled. 

Neither  of  the  agency  men 
considered  cost-per-thousand  fig¬ 
ures  as  real  indicators  of  sales 
effectiveness.  They  are  variable 
values.  Nor  did  they  regard 
page  traffic  data  as  especially 
useful. 

Mr.  Gerhold  praised  the  an¬ 
nounced  intention  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Laboratory  to 
provide  meaningful  information 
on  newspapers,  magazines  and 
television  by  tracing  product 
.sales  among  a  sample  exposed 
to  ads  and  one  from  whom  the 
ads  have  been  withheld. 


Ill  .\ll  It8  Glory! 

ROI’  Color — a  proguss  repon 
on  availabilities,  linage,  etc.  ftr 
the  past  year — is  the  subject  of 
next  week’s  E&l*.  March  28,  Br 
sure  you  see  it! 


.Again  on  the  subje et  of  news- 
l»aper  .selling,  Mr.  Fine  urged 
that  more  data  l>e  assembled  or. 
the  dynamic  charadcr  of  the 
medium. 

N«»l  ‘.Show  Business'  Now 

An  inquiry  that  implied  thst 
television  gets  a  lot  of  advertis¬ 
ing  money  lx*cause  it’s  shot 
business  brought  a  fiat  denial  of 
that  theory  from  Mr.  Gerhold. 

“It’s  true,”  he  said,  “that 
years  ago  some  advertising  peo- 
l)le  got  their  kicks  out  of  hob¬ 
nobbing  with  show  people.  That 
was  when  advertisers  owned 
shows  and  bought  the  whole 
sponsorship.  But  they’re  not  in 
show  business  today  when  they 
l)refer  to  buy  one-minute  spots." 

Mr.  Fine  conceded  that  avail¬ 
able  information  indicates  that 
the  major  part  of  the  television 
audience  is  made  up  of  people 
in  the  under-$15,000-a-year  in¬ 
come  class. 

“Those  in  the  higher  income 
class,”  he  said,  “are  less  active 
in  television.” 

In  an  oblique  reference  to  the 
socalled  “flush  surveys”  which 
indicate  that  many  viewers 
leave  the  room  when  commer¬ 
cials  come  on,  Mr.  Gerhold  said 
his  agency’  has  evidence  that 
shows  the  contrary.  Several  of 
the  top-rated  doctor-and-nurse 
shows  were  researched,  he  said, 
and  it  was  found  that  house¬ 
wives  stay  with  them  during  the 
commercials.  Pressed  for  a  fig¬ 
ure,  Mr.  Gerhold  replied  that 
it  would  be  “between  30  and  60 
percent.” 

The  next  session  of  the  semi¬ 
nar,  March  31,  will  take  up 
television  sales  techniques,  Mr 
Mathews  announced. 

• 

.4nollier  Shopper 

Hartford,  Wi 

The  first  issue  of  the  Har  ¬ 
ford  Times-Prens  Shopper,  - 
tabloid,  made  its  debut  Marc 
16.  John  J.  Shinners,  publishe 
said  he  hoped  the  Shopper  w, 
develop  into  an  early  week  p)ut- 
lication  that  will  also  carry 
limited  amount  of  news.  Tb 
Shopper  will  be  delivered  ' 
mail  to  5,250  homes,  he  said. 

• 

Collect  for  RFE 

MiLWAlKE 

An  estimated  $9,000  has  bw 
collected  for  the  Radio  Fr? 
Europe  fund  campiaign  by  -'F 
waiikee  Journal  carriers. 
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Mystery  Ads  Track 
Down  Store  Bandits 


Baltimore 

Fred  VV.  Johnson  advertises 
for  robbers. 

And  he  gets  them. 

Fred  W.  Johnson  is  a  busi¬ 
nessman  vho  points  repeatedly 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  FBI 
reports;  to  Hoover’s  constant 
appeals  for  support  of  the  cit¬ 
izenship  of  .America  to  combat 
crime.  Still,  Johnson  quotes 
Hoover,  crime  increases  at  an 
annual  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Johnson  and 
his  campaign  of  advertising  for 
burglars  began  16  years  ago 
when  the  American  Stores  Com¬ 
pany  (now  Acme  Markets)  was 
being  hard-hit  by  bandits.  Be¬ 
fore  1949,  he  says,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  record  ran  about  average. 
Then  suddenly  the  thieves  be¬ 
gan  to  hit,  especially  at  the  one- 
man  stores  around  Philadelphia. 
One  pair  of  bandits  alone  was 
responsible  for  17  holdups — 
striking  promptly  at  5:55  p.m., 
in  each  case — and  the  murder 
of  a  policeman. 

Recftrd  «»f  Convictions 

Mr.  Johnson  and  his  company 
began  a  campaign  of  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  police  and  prose¬ 
cutors  of  Philadelphia  which  set 
up  an  enviable  record  of  con¬ 
victions  and  crime  prevention. 

Then  five  years  ago  a  series 
of  attacks  began  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  stores  in  the  Newark, 
N’J.,  area.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  Mr.  Johnson  introduced  his 
campaign  of  advertising  for 
robbers.  (The  technique  is  like 
that  used  some  years  ago  by 
Chicago  newspapers  to  obtain 
information  on  criminals.) 

As  in  the  recent  case  of  two 
Baltimore  stores,  he  takes 
quarter-page  display  ads  offer¬ 
ing  $5,000  rewards  for  confiden- 
tud  information 

W  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
which  will  lead  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  “certain 
characters  who  robbed  our 
Acme  Market.” 

He  then  outlines  a  system 
whereby  the  informer  uses  the 
fiiaplay  ad,  roughly  tom  in  two, 
and  identified  by  a  code  number, 
selected  by  the  informant,  with 
three  digits.  The  informer’s  half 
is  also  identified  by  the  same 
code  number  and  retained.  He 
^  writes,  in  longhand,  his  in¬ 
formation  about  “certain  char- 
soters”  and  sends  it,  unsigned, 
to  Mr,  Johnson’s  Philadelphia 
The  ad  tells  him  to  watch 
tb*  same  paper  for  advertising 
®*tructions  .  .  .  identifying  the 
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informer  by  his  code  number. 

The  replies,  Mr.  Johnson  says, 
are  slow'.  The  informer  usually 
waits  awhile  before  making  a 
bid  for  the  $5,000,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  are  tremendously  effective. 

Secrecy  Maintained 

What  percentage  of  the  ads 
get  replies? 

Such  figures  are  a  part  of 
the  power  of  mystery  and  se¬ 
crecy  which  makes  the  program 
work,  Mr.  Johnson  says,  adding 
with  emphasis:  “But  many  a 
man  is  serving  time  who  won¬ 
ders  who  sent  him  there.” 

The  secrecy  is  maintained  un¬ 
til  the  robbers  are  behind  bars, 
and  only  then  does  Mr.  Johnson 
attempt  to  contact  the  in¬ 
formant  and  carry  through  with 
safeguards  which  assure  that 
the  right  person  gets  the  re¬ 
ward. 

The  campaign  of  cooperation 
with  law  enforcement  officers 
and,  later  the  introduction  of  the 
advertising  in  Newark,  brought 
impressive  results. 

As  of  Feb.  10,  stores  in  the 
two  areas  had  been  the  targets 
of  98  bandit  attacks  in  15  years, 
with  subsequent  convictions  of 
95  gangs  and  only  three  un¬ 
solved. 

There  had  been  only  four 
bandit  attacks  and  only  one  of 
them  unsolved  in  5  years  and 
10  months  in  Philadelphia;  only 
one  bandit  attack  in  Newark  in 
5  years  and  5  months.  There 
had  been  four  attacks  in  7 
months  before  the  advertising 
campaign  was  begun  in  Newark. 

Mr.  Johnson  points  with  spe¬ 
cial  pride  to  the  Philadelphia 
record  where  the  courts  meted 
prison  sentences  in  every  case, 
with  no  probations  and  no  suc¬ 
cessful  appeals. 

Ten  life  sentences  were  given. 
Bandits  had  slain  2  Acme  man¬ 
agers  and  2  policemen. 

Ads  Must  Be  Big 

Have  other  businesses  taken 
up  his  system? 

Most  of  them,  Mr.  Johnson 
says,  just  take  out  more  insur¬ 
ance.  However,  recently  another 
food  chain  has  gone  into  a  sim¬ 
ilar  campaign. 

Some  that  have  tried  it,  he 
says,  have  used  ads  that  were 
too  small  .  .  .  too  much  fine  type 
which  no  one  would  read.  Ads 
must  be  big  enough  to  attract 
attention,  and  type  must  be 
large  enough  to  be  easily  read. 

After  15  years  of  fighting 
crime  for  the  Acme  stores,  and 
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the  public  in  general,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  believes  his  system  of  busi¬ 
ness-led  war  is  the  answer  to 
the  crime  problem.  An  indicator 
of  his  effectiveness  is  the  fact 
that  for  five  years  he  held  the 
honorary  title  of  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department,  which 
proved  to  be  effective  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  at  cooperation  between 
police  and  business. 

His  work  has  included  the 
preparation  of  numerous  4-page 
pamphlets  and  several  booklets 
on  such  topics  as  “Shoplifter 
Racket  Tricks  of  the  Trade,” 
“Trading  Good  Dollars  For 
Worthless  Checks,”  “Crime 
Against  Women,”  “The  Rising 
Tide  of  Crime,”  published  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police  Academy  which 
distributed  thousands  of  copies. 

Mr.  Johnson  began  work  in 
the  claims  department  of  the 
Connecticut  Railway  &  Lighting 
Company,  later  was  with  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  and 
then  went  with  American  Stores 
as  labor  and  public  relations 
man.  He  served  many  years  as 
vicepresident  of  Acme  (and  its 
predecessor  firm)  and  upon  re¬ 
tirement  from  Acme  set  up 
his  own  office  and  became 
special  security  representative 
for  Acme. 

• 

Back  to  Beck 

Louis  B.  Keane,  who  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  A.  S.  Beck 
Corp.  from  1928  through  1968 
and  served  at  one  time  as  vice- 
president,  has  returned  to  Beck 
Shoes  as  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations. 


‘Leap  Year’ 
Bargain  Ads 
At  No  Cost 

Cairo,  Ill. 

The  Cairo  Evening  Citizen 
put  on  a  free  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  its  regular  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  a  Leap  Year  pro¬ 
motion  and  a  method  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  March  1  rate  increase. 

Martin  Brown,  general  man¬ 
ager,  had  letters  mailed  to  71 
regular  accounts  urging  them  to 
participate  in  a  one-day  (Feb. 
29)  merchandising  event  at  no 
cost. 

Mr.  Brown  proposed  the  run¬ 
ning  on  Feb.  28  of  two  pages 
of  “Leap  Year  Specials”  —  a 
coupon  offer  good  only  the  next 
day  —  Saturday.  They  asked 
the  advertiser  to  note  in  the 
ad  a  special  priced  item  from 
9  to  99  cents.  The  bottom  of 
each  coupon  served  as  a  regis¬ 
tration  blank  for  a  $50  cash 
drawing.  The  cash  was  put  up 
by  the  Citizen. 

The  stores  had  a  chance  to 
win,  too.  The  one  whose  name 
appeared  on  the  winning  coupon 
received  free  a  quarter  of  a 
page  ad  to  be  run  any  day. 

“Although  there  was  little  ad¬ 
vance  fanfare,”  Mr.  Brown  said, 
“42  responding  merchants  re¬ 
ported  the  heaviest  store  traffic 
since  Christmas.  Several  re¬ 
ported  excellent  sales  and  all 
were  happy  with  the  event. 

“Actual  cost  (out  of  pocket) 
was  $50  plus  the  free  space. 
Some  6,000  coupons  were  turned 
in.” 

• 

Fashion  Publicists 

Rosamond  Gilmartin,  former 
executive  vicepresident  of  John¬ 
stone  Inc.,  and  Ann  R.  Silver, 
at  one  time  a  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Newhouse  newspa¬ 
pers,  have  joined  Pennoyer  As¬ 
sociates,  a  public  relations  firm 
specializing  in  fashion  innova¬ 
tions  for  retailing  and  industry. 
• 

Luiit  Joins  ANA 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  named  Anthon 
G.  Lunt,  formerly  account  execu¬ 
tive  and  copywriter  with  the 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  agency, 
director  of  press  relations  and 
editor  of  a  bi-monthly  report  to 
members. 
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^Traffic  Builder’ 

in  the  Omaha  World~Herald 


Looking  for  a  way  to  build  store  traffic?  It’s  easy.  Ju.st 
run  a  double  truck  ad  in  four  colors,  ROP,  and  give  some¬ 
thing  away  with  no  strings  attached. 

This  is  what  the  Bozell  &  Jacobs  advertising  agency 
did  for  the  First  National  Bank  in  Omaha,  and  it  brought 
more  than  40,000  visitors  into  the  bank  and  10,000  more 
people  to  the  correspomlent  banks. 

C.  D.  Anderson,  assistant  vicepresident  and  advertising 
director  for  the  First  National  Bank,  told  the  World- 
Herald  that  on  December  4,  the  day  after  the  ad  appeared, 
traffic  through  the  bank  was  so  heavy  “our  guard  kept 
busy  just  hauling  up  boxes  of  the  games  to  give  away.” 

Originally,  he  .said,  the  bank  planned  to  stay  open 
Saturday  to  give  the  game  away.  But  so  many  persons 
called  during  weekdays  that  plans  for  remaining  open  on 
Saturday  were  dropped  in  order  to  make  the  supply  last 
longer,  he  said. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  CUNIC 

Do  Newspapers  Meet 
Shop  Center  Needs? 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Advertising  Manager,  New  York  Post 


“We  have  no  special  rates  for 
Shopping  Centers.  Our  regular 
retail  rates  apply.  Each  mer¬ 
chant  signs  a  contract.” 

That’s  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press  answer  to  the  rate  prob¬ 
lem  brought  about  by  the  shop¬ 
ping  centers  outside  city  centers 
which  claim  they  cannot  always 
benefit  from  the  paper’s  full 
circulation. 

Ad  Manager  C.  M.  Wonder- 
gem’s  policy  is  echoed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ad  managers  queried  by 
this  department  in  an  effort  to 
determine  how  newspapers  are 
working  with  shopping  center 
promoters  and  tenants  in  what 
has  been  described  as  the  “retail¬ 
ing  revolution.” 

With  a  number  of  shopping 
centers  surrounding  Portland, 
Oregon,  including  the  famous 
Lloyd  Center,  reputedly  the 
largest  in  the  world  in  selling 
space,  Harold  V.  Manzer,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal,  notes,  “We 
do  not  have  any  special  rates  for 
shopping  centers  as  the  promo¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  center 
signs  a  contract  for  such  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  as  they  may 
wish  to  do  and  this  goes  at  the 
regrular  earned  rate.  Individual 


stores  in  these  .shopping  centers 
all  have  their  own  contracts 
based  upon  our  regular  rate 
cards.” 

Al  Regular  Kate 

Tbe  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald’s 
ad  director,  Roger  L.  Albright, 
says  “We  are  selling  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  on  our  regular 
retail  rate  card.  Before  the  cen¬ 
ter  opened,  we  determined  that 
any  general  advertising  from  the 
developer  would  take  the  general 
rate,  but  so  far  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  being  in  his  plans.” 

There  is  also  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  the  centers  can 
represent  plus  business  to  the 
paper  and  that  the  merchants 
who  advertise  intelligently  and 
aggressively  can  reap  hand¬ 
somely  from  the  newspaper’s 
total  circulation. 

“We  have  a  regional  circula¬ 
tion  pattern,”  says  Mr.  Albright. 
“We  publish  more  than  20,000 
daily  in  a  city  zone  with  6,000 
families.  I  would  say  that  this 
circulation  is  as  fully  useable 
by  the  shopping  center  tenants 
as  by  anyone  else,  so  that  the 
innate  advertising  benefits  are 
the  same  for  all.” 


one  of  u  Heriesaa.aJ 
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The  game,  “Banking,”  takes  the  players  through  the  j 
various  steps  of  all  the  services  offered  by  the  bank.  i 
(Cited  by  .V.ILM  as  "Best  advertising  idea  in  1963.)  ! 


And  Mr.  Manzer  adds,  “It  has 
been  our  experience  that  stores 
in  these  shopping  centers  seem 
to  benefit  from  their  individual 
advertising  to  the  same  degree 
that  downtown  merchants  do. . . . 
VV’e  have  productnl  a  number  of 
special  sections  for  each  one  of 
them  on  a  seasonal  basis,  also 
some  tied  in  with  the  holidays 
which  lends  itself  to  sales  pro¬ 
motion  such  as  Easter,  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday,  Christmas,  etc.” 

Average  Kale 

The  Sheboygan  Press,  with 
only  one  center  just  outside  city 
limits,  has  a  unique  approach 
to  the  rate  charged  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  when  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  itself  advertises. 
According  to  Mr.  Wondergem, 
“The  advertising  placed  by  the 
center  out  of  its  fund  is  charged 
at  an  average  rate  of  all  the 
merchants  in  the  center  having 
a  space  contract  with  the  paper. 

“The  center  runs  an  8  column 
X  3  inch  strip  each  week  and  the 
other  stores  buy  most  of  the 
remaining  space  on  this  page.  In 
addition.  National  Food  Stores 
runs  a  page  each  week  in  the 
food  section  and  another  quarter 
page  on  Monday.  A  wide-awake 
local  drug  store  in  the  center 
also  runs  advertising.  This  ac¬ 
count  runs  five  or  six  color  ads 
each  year,  plus  .smaller  space 
twice  a  week. 

“The  wide-awake  merchants 
have  proven  that  they  lienefit 
from  advertising  in  our  paper 
to  the  same  extent  that  down¬ 
town  merchants  do,”  says  Mr. 
Wondergem. 


Store  Promotions 
Shown  in  Filmstrip 

The  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  has  filn- 
.strips  showing  an  award  win¬ 
ning  series  of  sales  promotion 
campaigns  conducted  by  major 
department  stores  and  specialty 
stores. 

The  filmstrips,  which  provide 
a  first  hand  glimp.se  of  how 
stores  completely  wrap  up  a 
campaign,  show  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  well  as  window 
and  interior  displays,  posters 
mailing  pieces  and  exhibits.  In¬ 
cluded  are  such  topics  as  anni¬ 
versary  sales,  price  leadership 
campaigns,  back  to  school  spe¬ 
cials,  shows  and  exhibits,  anc 
fashion  promotions. 

Edward  F.  Engle,  manager 
sales  promotion  division,  NRM.t 
said  the  filmstrips  with  a  spe 
cial  viewer  are  available  upoc 
request.  (NRMA,  100  WestSls: 
St.,  New  York.)  There  is  ^ 
nominal  charge. 


Coke  Bottlers’  Ads 
Keyetl  to  World’s  Fair 

On  April  13,  Coca-Cola  boi 
tiers  across  the  country  wi 
launch  a  promotion  offering  fR  : 
trips  to  the  New  York  World  ; 
Fair  as  prizes. 

To  support  the  event.  Coo: . 
Cola  Co.  has  made  available  t , 
its  bottlers  various  sizes  of  new  * 
paper  ad  mats  in  black  ar 
white  and  two  color.  Coca-ccn 
is  spending  an  estimated  $2'^ 
million  at  the  national  level  wii 
ads  in  magazines  and  tv.  [ 
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Chi  Tribune’s  Young 
Personnel  Extolled 


BUSINESS  IS  THEIR  BUSINESS — Nine  members  of  fhe  Chicago  Tribune 
advertising  department  who  won  Chesser  M.  Campbell  awards  for  sales 
achievements  in  1963:  Left  to  right:  Front — George  H.  Van  Wagner, 
classified  division;  Sylvia  Saunders,  classified;  Stanley  H.  Pappas, 
classified;  James  H.  McNeely,  retail  division;  Roar — Don  Porter  Hayn, 
Jr.,  retail;  Charles  Edward  Learning,  general  division;  Leonard  W. 
Wilson,  general;  Fred  Harris,  general;  and  John  F.  Thurman,  retail. 

Bennetts  Corner  Says: 

It  Pays  to  Advertise 

By  Gary  Minirh 

Kditor,  .Sullivan  (Ind.)  Daily  Times 


Chicago 

With  one  of  the  youngest  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  any 
major  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  a  rapidly  declining  age 
level  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  the  Chicago  Tribune  is 
a  young  newspaper  despite  its 
117  years  in  business. 

In  stressing  those  points,  J. 
Howard  Wood,  president  of  the 
Tribune  Company  and  publisher 
of  the  Tribune,  told  700  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  at  their  annual  dinner  that 
these  younger  members  are 
“traditionally,  the  most  discon¬ 
tented,  the  most  restless  and  the 
most  demanding  ...  of  any 
group. 

“These  are  the  people  who 
are  impatient  with  old  ways  of 
doing  things  and  old  ways  of 
thinking.  They  are  ever  alert 
to  the  new,”  he  said. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Wood  noted 
that  60  percent  of  all  Tribune 
advertising  department  em¬ 
ployes  are  under  35  and  asked: 

Ilecords  Broken 

“Is  it  entirely  a  coincidence 


written. 

“Being  a  newspaperman 
means  service  to  readers,  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  the  community  and 
to  the  nation  and  to  be  a  good 
newspaperman  requires  that 
you  know  something  about  every 
division  and  operation  of  the 
newspaper.” 

To  continue  in  this  capacity 
employes  should  read  the  Trib¬ 
une  thoroughly,  he  urged,  and 
continue  to  cultivate  a  healthy 
discontent  with  things  as  they 
are.  When  such  a  self-inspired 
condition  ensues,  he  said,  bet¬ 
ter  ways  will  be  found  to  im¬ 
prove  the  newspaper. 

The  dinner  climaxed  a  week 
of  divisional  meetings  as  well 
as  group  sessions  and  work¬ 
shops  which  were  addressed  by 
Walter  C.  Kurz,  director  of 
sales;  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor;  Joseph 
A.  Bums,  promotion  director; 
Paul  C.  Fulton,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  Pierre  Martineau, 
director  of  research  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Kala  Quiz  Nets 


Sullivan,  Ind. 
Does  advertising  pay?  Of 
course  it  does.  All  of  us  in  the 


Shorty  (Bennett  is  4' 11")  walk 
now,  he  is  still  in  the  store  each 
day  from  mom’  till  closing,  six 


that  these  younger  people  have 
broken  record  after  record  in 
the  sale  of  advertising  space? 
(59  million  plus  lines  in  1963, 
a  new  all-time  Tribune  high.) 
I  think  not.  I  am  sure  that  their 
impatience,  their  vigor  and 
their  discontent  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  it. 

“The  editor  of  the  Tribune 
magazine,  for  example,  is  a 
young  man.  The  women’s  pages 
are  handled  by  four  young 
women.  In  fact,  in  the  entire 
editorial  department,  there  are 
almost  200  people  who  are  un¬ 
der  35.” 

Serving  younger  readers  “who 
make  up  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  our  readership” 
and  coming  up  with  new  ideas 
for  editorial  presentation  are  so 
important  to  continued  success 
of  the  Tribune  “that  we  can 
never  emphasize  it  too  much  or 
too  often,”  Mr.  Wood  declared. 

All  Are  New^ipapernien 

He  added  that  those  who  think 
the  distinction  “newspaperman” 
is  reserved  for  reporters  and 
editors  are  doing  themselves  an 
injustice  and  noted:  “No  matter 
what  your  job  may  be,  each  of 
you  is  a  newspaperman  or  news¬ 
paperwoman.  You  are  members 
of  a  respected  journalistic  fra- 
I  lernity  —  a  fraternity  that  was 
I  well  established  in  the  minds 
of  men  long  before  the  Consti- 
j  tution  of  the  United  States  was 

editor  8c  publisher 


Page  of  Copy 

Honolulu 

Kala  is  the  Hawaiian  word 
meaning  money  and  a  “kala- 
words”  contest  here  is  provid¬ 
ing  readers  with  an  interesting 
Saturday  contest,  advertisers 
with  sales  and  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Sta/r-Bulletin  with 
a  page  of  copy  weekly. 

The  fun  began  when  a  dozen 
merchants  donated  $10  each  a 
week  and  the  Hawaii  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency  posted  $250  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  starting  prize  of  $310 
for  the  best  solution  of  a  words 
contest. 

Weekly  awards  for  perfect 
solutions  of  the  words  quiz  are 
supplemented  by  a  weekly  bonus 
of  $60  to  the  winner  who  has 
had  a  transaction  with  one  of 
the  merchants  whose  copy  sur¬ 
rounds  the  Saturday  quiz. 

The  puzzle  proved  an  immedi¬ 
ate  success.  The  award  mounts 
each  time  no  perfect  quiz  solu¬ 
tion  is  submitted.  The  contest 
appears  Saturdays  in  both 
morning  and  evening  newspa-’ 
pers. 

• 

Brownberry  to  K&E 

Brownberry  Ovens  bakery 
products  in  full  distribution  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
California,  and  partial  distribu¬ 
tion  in  45  other  states,  has 
chosen  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  as 
advertising  agency. 

for  March  21,  1964 


business  know  it,  and  most  po¬ 
tential  advertisers  know  it.  Yet, 
we  feel  duty  bound  every  now 
and  again  to  prove  our  point. 

For  proof  by  example,  we  sub¬ 
mit  the  case  of  Herschel  V.  Ben¬ 
nett  of  Sullivan,  who  in  March 
1914  bought  a  then  84-year-old 
pharmacy,  christened  it  Ben¬ 
netts  Drug  Store  and  then 
marched  in  to  the  office  of  Paul 
Poynter,  publisher,  and  ordered 
an  ad  to  be  placed  on  the  back 
page,  upper  right  comer  of  the 
Daily  Times. 

Over  12,000  Bennett  ads  have 
now  appeared  in  that  spot,  in 
every  issue  of  the  Times  for 
nearly  50  years.  This  March  26 
marks  the  50th  year  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  Bennetts. 

Not  even  the  youngest,  green¬ 
est  apprentice  in  the  Times 
back  shop  would  think  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  usual  one  column,  five 
inch  display  item  to  another  part 
of  the  page  in  an  effort  to  “make 
things  fit.” 

“Bennetts  comer”  is  the  first 
thing  youngsters  are  told  about 
.  .  .  before  they  see  a  stick  of 
type. 

Bennett  believes  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  No  salesman  had  to  con¬ 
tact  him.  But  that’s  the  kind  of 
man  he  is.  Until  the  past  year, 
nurses  at  the  local  hospital  were 
reported  to  have  set  their 
watches  by  the  time  he  passed 
each  morning  on  his  way  to 
work.  While  the  doctor  won’t  let 


days  each  week. 

He  and  his  bride  celebrated 
their  Golden  Wedding  Anni¬ 
versary  in  1961  and  are  sharing 
plans  for  the  Golden  Anniverary 
of  the  store. 

The  young  men  of  town — the 
Jaycees’  president  and  new 
editor  of  the  Times  still  enjoy 
talking  to  Shorty,  who  knows 
the  score  and,  as  we  proved, 
knows  that  advertising  pays. 

• 

Devine  Heads  New  PR 
Bureau  of  Airline 

James  B.  Devine  has  been 
appointed  director  of  a  New 
York  public  relations  bureau 
just  established  by  American 
Airlines,  it  is  announced  by  Karl 
Dahlem,  the  airline’s  assistant 
vicepresident,  public  relations. 
The  bureau  will  be  responsible 
for  public  relations  activities  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  nearby  parts  of  New 
York  state,  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Devine  has  been  manager 
of  the  company’s  news  service 
since  1956.  He  joined  American 
in  1953  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
company’s  employe  newspaper, 
Flagship  News.  Before  that,  he 
had  been  with  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  WBZ  radio  and 
television  in  Boston,  and  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Traveler.  He 
is  a  native  of  Medford,  Mass., 
and  a  graduate  of  Northeastern. 
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Ads  That  Sell  Homes 
Revive  a  Texas  City 


Harlingen,  Texas 

Newspaper  advertising  has 
played  a  key  role  in  the  come¬ 
back  of  this  South  Texas  city 
from  twin  economic  blows  of  an 
Air  Force  Base  closing  and  an 
unprecedented  freeze. 

The  phase-out  of  the  base  was 
scarcely  under  way  in  early 
iy(>2  when  record  low  tempera¬ 
tures  crippled  the  citrus  and 
vegetable  industry. 

More  than  6,000  people  left 
the  area.  Some  resided  on  the 
base,  but  hundreds  of  living 
units  in  the  city  were  left  va¬ 
cant. 

Naturally,  business  suffered. 
The  FHA  and  VA  repossessed 
many  of  the  houses  and  took 
them  off  the  market. 

Valiant  efforts  were  made  to 
attract  industry  with  only  minor 
success.  All  kinds  of  projects 
were  tried  and  again  the  tangi¬ 
ble  results  were  hard  to  pin¬ 
point. 

Retirement  Theme 

Then  a  handful  of  people  de¬ 
cided  that  the  empty  houses 
should  be  sold.  Someone  sug- 
ge.sted  that  the  units  would 
make  ideal  retirement  homes  in 
view  of  the  area’s  low  cost  of 
living  and  favorable  year- 
around  climate. 

The  1962  freeze  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  Harlingen’s  winters  com- 
)>are  favorably  with  southern 
Florida  climate  and  summers 
here  are  cooler  than  most  of  the 
southwest  and  midwest. 

The  local  group  finally  con¬ 
vinced  the  FHA  that  some 
houses  should  be  released  for 
sale  and  a  120-house  neighbor¬ 
hood  was  chosen  for  a  retire¬ 
ment  area. 

Then  newspaper  advertising 
came  into  the  picture.  Ads  ran 
last  summer  in  the  Dallas  News 
and  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele- 
yram,  and  inquiries  came  in  and 
houses  started  selling.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  ad  broke  in  the  Chicago 
T ribune  and  hundreds  of  in¬ 
quiries  came. 

The  telephone  at  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
handles  the  advertising,  began 
ringing  and  people  began  turn¬ 
ing  up  at  the  railroad  station 
and  airport  asking  “Where  are 
the  houses?’’ 

More  ads  followed. 

More  than  3,000  inquiries  re¬ 
sulted  and  by  early  1964,  the 
entire  first  neighborhood  was 
sold  out.  The  ads  cost  a  little 
more  than  ?5,000. 

The  chamber  reported  re¬ 
sponse  to  ads,  from  last  July 
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to  the  end  of  February,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Newspaper  Inquiries 

Dallas  Morning  News  84 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  44 
Chicago  Tribune  Sunday 

Magazine  550 

Chicago  Tribune  385 

Des  Moines  Register  139 

Kansas  City  Star  159 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  268 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  116 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  101 
Omaha  World  Herald  89 

Detroit  News  154 

Indianapolis  Star  66 

Wichita  Beacon  103 

Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Midwest)  71 

Milwaukee  Journal  235 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader  22 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  79 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum 

News  25 

Sioux  City  Journal  20 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  75 
Chicago’s  American  62 

South  Bend  Tribune  29 

Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  119 

Denver  Post  194 

Two  more  neighborhoods  were 
released  for  retirement  homes 
and  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  with  130  houses  in  the  city, 
called  on  the  chamber  for  help 
in  promoting  sales. 

The  whole  campaign  has 
worked  so  well  —  250  houses 


were  sold  —  that  the  chamber 
is  nearing  the  finish  line  on  a 
$100,000  annual  promotion  and 
advertising  budget  and  is  ne¬ 
gotiating  for  the  start  of  build¬ 
ing  new  retiiement  homes.  This 
was  learned  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  AN  PA,  in  a  report 
received  from  Kal|)h  Juillard, 

Newspapers 
Gather  Data 
On  Audience 

Several  newspapers  have  lie- 
gun  collecting  audience  data, 
using  the  standardized  method 
tleveloped  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre- 
.sentatives  and  announced  last 
August.  (E&P,  Aug.  24,  1963). 

John  B.  Mauro,  of  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Company,  chairman  of  the 
AANR  research  committee,  re¬ 
ported  that  two  commercial 
firms  —  Datacom  Sy.stems  Corp. 
and  Trendex  —  were  offering 
the  necessary  service  to  help 
newspapers  adopt  the  plan  “de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  trend  toward 
computerization  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  field.” 

Datacom,  18  East  48th  St., 
New  York,  has  a  program  under 
which  the  newspaper  arranges 
to  ask  the  survey  questions.  Cod¬ 
ing,  analysis,  and  tabulation  are 
done  on  a  computer.  Norman 
Weil  Jr.,  president,  said  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  studies  are  in  the 
interview  phase  and  .should  be 
completed  by  April  20. 

The  Datacom  cost  is  $450  for 
newspapers  with  no  outside 
metropolitan  aiea;  $500  for 
newspapers  with  both  inside  and 
outside  metropolitan  areas.  The 
firm  provides  materials  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  survey  along  with  de¬ 
tailed  interviewing  instructions 
and  procedures  and  makes  250 


general  manager  of  the  Valley 
Freedom  Newspapers,  and  R.  D. 
Youker,  president  of  the  Har¬ 
lingen  Chamber  of  Cummerce. 

The  city  iiopulation  is  getting 
back  to  the  level  of  March,  1962, 
when  the  base  strength  was  at 
2,000  and  in  all  accounted  for 
nearly  5,000  population. 

copies  of  survey  results  avail¬ 
able  to  each  subscribing  newg- 
Itaper  in  a  computer  format 
Two  additional  ojitional  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  asked  and  will  be 
tabulated  as  part  of  the  bask 
jtackage,  Mr.  Weil  said. 

Mr.  Weil  reported  that  inte^ 
viewing  is  being  done  by  the 
newspapers  at  costs  from  $250 
to  $450,  making  total  costs  in 
the  area  of  $700  to  $900. 

Mr.  Weil  said  that  22  news¬ 
papers  had  sub.scribed  to  his 
service.  John  Hesse,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin 
&  Binding,  Inc.,  which  repiw- 
sents  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Fru 
Press  for  which  the  AANR 
made  the  first  test  survey,  said 
several  newspapers  on  the  firm's 
list  is  subscribing  to  Datacom. 

No  jiapers  yet  have  contracted 
for  the  Trendex  Service,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ed  Hynes,  president 
Trendex  handles  the  complete 
job  and  the  price  ranges  from 
$1,300  to  $3,000,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  inter\’iews  which 
run  from  750  to  1500.  Mr.  Hynes 
said  he  considered  the  650  sam¬ 
ple  adequate  for  most  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Trendex,  114  East  40th  St, 
New  York,  has  made  advertis¬ 
ing  effectiveness  surveys  of 
newspapers  since  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1950,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  offered  to  make  audi¬ 
ence  surveys  for  newspapers. 

In  the  interviews,  made  by 
tele))hone,  questions  are  asked 
about  readershij)  of  specific 
newspapers;  members  of  the 
household;  emiiloyment;  educt- 
tion;  and  income. 


SHOCKING  pinic  was  the  basic  color  scheme  for  the  20-page  f**^‘f* 
section  which  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun  put  together  f* 
Lincoln  Road  Mall  shops.  Then,  Mary  Beth  Spaulding  (at  left) 
sonally  delivered  copies  of  the  paper,  tied  in  shocking  pink 
each  merchant.  She's  handing  a  copy  to  store  owner  Marianne 
The  fashion  number  meant  1,000  plus  inches  of  advertising  in  the  S* 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Sullivan  and  family  at  home 


Dr.  Joseph  L.  Sullivan,  Culver  City  veterinarian,  and  his 
wife  Mary  have  been  Star-News-Vanguard  subscribers  for 
more  than  25  years.  In  fact,  the  doctor  has  two  subscriptions— 
one  for  his  office  and  one  for  home.  At  night  he  takes  his 
office  paper  home.  And  for  good  reason— there  are  eight 
young  Sullivans  who  have  been  reading  the  Star-News- 
Vanguard  since  the  day  they  learned  the  alphabet. 

The  Sullivans  are  active  in  community  affairs,  so  they’re 
naturally  interested  in  political,  social,  church  and  school 
news.  World  news  coverage,  especially  that  provided  by  the 
Copley  News  Service,  is  another  reason  they  are  avid  readers. 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  (CLAN)  — 8  dailies  and  18 


supplementary  weeklies— provide  coverage  of  31  communi¬ 
ties  and  reach  more  than  half-a-million  Los  Angeles  suburban 
families  at  home.  Each  newspaper  has  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  its  own  hometown  readers.  They  depend  on  it. 
Advertisers  can,  too. 

Remember,  over  59.04%  of  the  people  counted  as  part  of 
the  Los  Angeles  market  live  outside  the  Los  Angeles  City 
limits. 

Reach  more  than  half-a-million  families  with  Copley  Los 
Angeles  (CLAN)  Newspapers. 

Special  group-purchase  discounts  begin  with  the  purchase  of 
any  3  of  the  CLAN  dailies.  For  complete  details,  inquire  at 
any  office  of  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


•THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


COPLEY  LOS  ANGELES  NEWSPAPER  (CLAN)  GROUP:  Alhambra  POST-ADVOCATE  •  El  Monte  Post  Advocate  •  Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Shoppers/Burbank  DAILY  REVIEW  •  Burbank  News/Culver  City  STAR  NEWS  &  Venice  EVENING  VANGUARD  •  Culver-Palms  Advertiser 
*  Mar  Vista  Advertiser  •  Venice  Advertiser  •  Baldwin  Hills  Advertiser/Glendale  NEWS-PRESS  •  Glendale  News-Press  Shoppers/ Monrovia 
OAILY  NEWS  POST  •  Foothill  Messenger/South  Bay  DAILY  BREEZE  (Redondo  Beach,  Torrance,  Palos  Verdes,  El  Segundo,  Manhattan 
C«*ch,  Hermosa  Beach)  •  South  Bay  Breeze  Advertisers  •  South  Bay  Breeze  Peninsula  Advertiser  •  San  Pedro  NEWS-PILOT  •  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot  Advertiser. 
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work  out  plans  to  incrt  ase  thd 
number.  ^ 

Besides  Mr.  West  as  prrsideiw 
other  officers  in  the  merg3 
agency  are  Walter  Weir,  execw 
tive  committee  chairman,  whoj 
had  held  the  same  post  wit* 
D&C,  and  William  A.  Bart^ 
chairman  of  the  board,  fonnw 
president  of  Ellington.  J 


West,  Weir  &  Bartel 


Union  Working  Fine 
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Carlson  to  Wolcott 

Harry  Carlson,  former  presi- 
dent  of  General  Public  Bela- 
tions,  a  division  of  Benton  & 
Bowles  Inc.,  has  joined  Wolcott 
^  Associates  Inc.,  public  rela- 
tions  counseling  firm,  as  ex- 
ecutive  vicepresident  in  charge 
“OUr  of  eastern  operations.  Prior  to 
entering  public  relations  in  1951, 
Mr.  Carlson  had  served  as  UPI 
bureau  manager  in  several  West 
BHfliBHHBiHI  Coast  cities. 
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Now  you  leave  only  i/s-inch  wrap 


If  you  are  now  using  5000  rolls  per  year  and  leave  %-inch  paper  wrap  on  the  core, 
you  can  now  save  69,000  lb.  or  $4830,  with  the . . . 


New  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot 


The  new  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  gives 
you  another  H-inch  (see  example)— sav¬ 
ing  about  13.8  pounds  of  newsprint  per 
roll!  At  Tjf  a  pound,  you  earn  96.6^  on 
every  roll.  On  5000  rolls  (4500  tons)  the 
savings  annually  amount  to  S4830.  You 
make  these  savings  because  you  use  all  the 
newsprint  that's  fit  to  use,  and  rewinding  is 
no  longer  necessary. 

You  also  reduce  the  number  of  splices. 
Missed  splices  can  cost  as  much  as  S50 
each  in  press  downtime  and  idle  man¬ 
power.  The  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot 
makes  more  than  98%  of  all  splices. 
Compare  this  performance  with  average 
manual  control  efficiency ! 

Publisher-Tested 

Production  tests  on  the  Goss  Digital 
Paster  Pilot  have  been  carried  on  1 1 
months  by  large  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  splices  have  been 
made  at  high  and  low  press  speeds.  The 


1 


incredible  efficiency  of  this  new  automatic 
paster  permitted  one  large  metropolitan 
daily  to  estimate  annual  overall  savings  of 
more  than  $700,000! 

The  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  is  a  rugged, 
precise  device  embodying  computer  tech¬ 
niques.  It  triggers  your  Goss  Automatic 
Paster  consistently  within  one  or  two 
wraps  of  a  predetermined  and  preset  butt 
diameter — at  any  and  all  press  speeds.  Cali¬ 
brated  in  ‘/g-inch  increments,  the  switch 
can  be  set  for  any  butt  size  from  4-  to  5- 
inch  diameter.  It  requires  no  periodic 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60650 


Sp»elatlsts  In  Nawtpaptr,  Magazina  and  Roto  prosaaa 


A  division  of  MIEHLE-GOSS  DEXTER,  INC. 
I  The  leader  in  graphic  arts , . .  engineering,  service 
and  manulacturing,..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


maintenance  and  will  outlive  the  press  it 
controls. 

You  can  add  the  money  and  newsprint¬ 
saving  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  to  your 
Goss  automatic  pasters  any  time.  Why  not 
now?  Write  for  details. 


How  much  newsprint  and  money  can  you  save  with 
Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot? 

Use  this  simple  formula  for  figuring:  If  your 
current  pasters  leave  an  average  of  5Vi-inch 
butts,  and  the  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  reduces 
the  size  to  4%-inch  butt,  you  save  an  average  of 
13.8  lb.  per  roll.  If  you  use  5000  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  annually,  your  annual  savings  are  5000  x 
13.8  =  69,000  lb.  Using  an  estimated  news¬ 
print  cost  of  7t  per  pound,  the  Digital  Paster 
Pilot  saves  you  $4830  annually. 


Size  of  Butts  From  Press 
Using  40'  Diameter— 60'  Length  Rolls 


Present 

Butt  Diameter 

5- in. 

5V4-in. 

6-in. 

No.  of  Rolls 

7.9  lb. 

Wtinri 

Per  Year 

X _ 

B 

Price/Pound 

X  $-07  est. 

X  $.07  est. 

X  $.07  est. 

$  Saved 

CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


Machine  Can  Reduce 
Salesmen’s  Overtime 


By  Warren  Perry 

CAM,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


A  provocative  question  posed 
at  one  of  four  “buzz”  sessions 
(i.e.  informal  Q  and  A  problem 
solving  discussion)  at  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  was  “How 
can  we  eliminate  or  reduce  over¬ 
time  of  our  streetforce  salesmen 
who  frequently  work  until  9,  10 
or  11  p.m.  processing  copy  on 
peak  days?” 

It  matters  little  that  the 
streetforce  salesmen  of  the  news¬ 
paper  concerned  are  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  for  13  or 
14  hour  days  are  just  as  disen¬ 
chanting  to  Guild  members  as 
they  are  to  non-Guild  members 
and  equally  disenchanting  to  the 
newspaper  paying  the  freight. 
Except  in  rare  instances,  over¬ 
time  paid  to  sales  staff  members 
for  processing  a  large  volume  of 
late  copy  is  generally  com¬ 
pounded  by  overtime  in  the 
composing  room,  if  not  in  other 
mechanical  departments. 

Service  Divisiun 

Two  answers  were  offered  as 
possible  solutions  to  the  problem. 
The  first  involved  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  copy  and  layout  serv¬ 
ice  division.  Staffing  would  in¬ 
volve  hiring  and  training  several 
journalism  students  working 
part  time  afternoons  and  eve¬ 
nings.  Their  function  would  be 
to  relieve  sales  staff  members  of 
marking  up,  laying  out  and 
processing  classified  display  and/ 
or  straight  classified  ads. 

The  second  answer  came  from 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News,  currently  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  transistorized 


magnetic  belt  dictating  machine 
call^  the  “IBM  Executary.”  The 
Executary  receiver  and  tran¬ 
scriber  can  be  purchased  for 
about  $950  and  is  installed  in 
or  near  the  classified  copy  and 
layout  service  division.  Now 
streetforce  salesmen,  while  they 
are  cooling  their  heels  waiting 
to  see  their  next  customer, 
simply  dial  a  specially  assigned 
telephone  number  which  con¬ 
nects  them  directly  with  the 
“IBM  Executary.”  After  identi¬ 
fying  themselves  and  giving  the 
name,  size  and  schedule  of  the 
advertisement,  they  dictate  the 
copy  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  ad  is  to  be  set  up. 

Although  it  is  not  necessary 
to  monitor  the  Executary,  any¬ 
one  within  earshot  can  hear  the 
salesman  dictating  copy  if  the 
speaker  attached  to  the  machine 
is  turned  up.  By  whistling,  the 
salesman  may  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  someone  in  hearing  dis¬ 
tance  and  request  that  a  portion 
of  his  dictation  be  played  back, 
thus  verifying,  and  correcting  if 
necessary,  the  copy  that  has  been 
dictated. 

The  Executary  is  voice- 
activated  and  stops  whenever 
the  streetforce  salesman  pauses, 
and  starts  operation  once  dic¬ 
tating  is  resumed.  However,  if 
the  pause  is  longer  than  six  sec¬ 
onds  the  machine  will  “time  out,” 
necessitating  the  streetforce 
salesman  to  hang  up  and  call 
back.  (IBM  is  working  on 
lengthening  the  six  second  time¬ 
out  period  to  perhaps  eight  or 
ten  seconds.)  At  the  convenience 
of  the  personnel  in  the  classified 
copy  and  layout  service  division. 
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or  other  personnel,  the  four  inch 
belt-like  tape  can  be  removed, 
transcribed  and  sent  on  its  way 
to  the  composing  room.  Mean¬ 
while,  another  tape  has  replaced 
the  one  taken  off  for  transcrib¬ 
ing,  enabling  other  .streetforce 
.salesmen  to  phone  in  ads  that 
otherwise  would  not  reach  the 
newspaper  or  the  composing 
room  until  the  salesman  had 
completed  covering  his  territory, 
returned  to  the  newspaper,  and 
processed  his  copy. 

Time  Cut  in  Half 

Discussing  the  flurry  and 
press  of  making  last  minute 
deadlines,  CAM  Joe  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  of  the  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News,  estimated  it  took 
his  streetforce  salesmen  only 
one-quarter  to  one-half  the  time 
to  place  an  ad  using  the  Execu¬ 
tary  compared  to  the  time  in¬ 
volved  giving  the  same  ad  to  a 
l  egular  phone  room  ad-taker. 

While  a  fair  amount  of  trial, 
error  and  experimentation  is 
necessary  l>efore  smooth,  efficient 
operation  of  the  IBM  Executary 
is  achieved,  another  spokesman 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  re- 
porte<l  a  full  column  ad  (tabloid 
size)  was  placed,  transcribed 
and  sent  on  its  way  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  in  but  sev'en  min¬ 
utes. 

Other  possible  applications  of 
the  IBM  Executary  that  oc- 
cured  to  this  writer  involv’e  the 
placing  of  obituary  notices 
during  peak  periods,  as  well  as 
large  v’olume  phone  room  ac¬ 
counts  requiring  only  service 
rather  than  sales  help  and 
adv'ice.  News  rooms,  too,  could 
undoubtedly  put  the  IBM  Execu¬ 
tary  to  good  use. 

«  *  * 

2  MORE  ‘MILLIONAIRES' 

The  number  of  Million  or 
More  Ad  Newspapers  for  1963 
(see  listing,  E&P,  March  14) 
rose  to  36  with  reports  from 
La  Presse,  Montreal,  and  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  La 
Presse,  with  1,207,717  ads  and 
9,062,330  lines,  takes  its  place 
as  No.  21  on  the  list.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  with  1,004,750 
ads  and  7,268,639  lines,  is  No. 
36. 


ran  $259,724  worth  of  ads  to 
attract  scienttists,  tec  Imiciani, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Stepien,  38,  is  an  Ail 
Force  veteran.  While  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
he  worked  as  a  stenographer  in 
an  ad  agency  and  later  he  and  a 
classmate,  William  H.  Klammer, 
put  up  $500  each  to  found  B  T 
Nationwide  Advertising  Service. 
B  (for  Bill)  Klammer  gave  up 
advertising  to  run  a  farm  in 
Minnesota  and  T  (for  Ted) 
Stepien  bought  his  interest  in 
the  agency.  In  1962  Mr.  Klam¬ 
mer  rejoined  him. 
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1  using  the  Execu- 

i  to  the  time  in-  Hasting,  Neb. 

the  same  ad  to  a  The  Hastings  Daily  Tribwu 
room  ad-taker.  ran  a  progress  edition  of  194- 
r  amount  of  trial,  pages  March  10. 
icperimentation  is  With  total  display  advertising 
re  smooth,  efficient  of  19,551  inches,  plus  seven  M 
le  IBM  Executary  pages  of  classified  and  300 
nother  spokesman  inches  of  regular  daily  ads  in 
go  Sun-Times  re-  the  main  section  for  a  total  of 
•olumn  ad  (tabloid  21,027  inches,  the  1964  Tapeline 
laced,  transcribed  edition  surpassed  last  year’s 
s  way  to  the  com-  record  of  180  pages  by  14  pages 
in  but  seven  min-  and  3,000  inches.  Advertising 
content  was  65  percent. 

ble  applications  of  Each  of  the  eight  sections  and 
ecutary  that  oc-  the  36-page  main  section  car- 
writer  involv’e  the  ried  a  different  color  on  the  front 
obituary  notices  page  and  the  back  page  full 
leriods,  as  well  as  page  ads.  There  were  40  full 
phone  room  ac-  page  ads  in  the  issue. 

•ing  only  service  The  entire  project  was  sold  by 
sales  help  and  the  Tribune’s  six-man  ad  staff, 
rooms,  too,  could  ^ 
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*  *  .Vjjeney,  Not  Media 

rtILLIONAlRES'  Los  Angeles 

er  of  Million  or  advertising  agen- 

vspapers  for  1963  "es  will  bring  no  change  in  the 
E&P  March  14)  emphasis  of  print  media  tor 
vith  reports  from  Title  Insurance  and  Trast  Co. 
Montreal,  and  the  Starting  April  1,  Gumperti, 
(Pa.)  Bulletin.  La  «‘'"tley  &  Dolan  will  replace 
1  “>07  717  aH<!  and  Krwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
is,’“takes  its  place  Inc-  Carroll  R.  West,  vdcepresi- 
^hp  liqt  The  Phila-  flent  and  manager  of  public  rela- 
tin,  with  1,004,750  tions  for  the  70-year-old  title  and 
5,639  lines,  is  No.  t^ust  company,  said  the  bulk  of 
the  $300,000-plus  advertising 
^  ^  budget  has  gone  into  print  medii 

in  the  past  and  will  continue  so 
IN  2,000  NEWSPAPERS  Phil  Bentley  will  be  account 

Theodore  J.  Stepien,  president  supervisor  for  GBD. 
of  Nationwide  Advertising  Serv-  • 

ice  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  w  >  rao  a  _  . 

Cleveland,  places  more  than  a  LeilOX  to  D  Arcv 
million  lines  of  help-wanted  copy  Lenox  Inc.,  has  named  D’Akj 
annually  in  about  2,000  news-  Advertising  Company  to  handle 
papers  around  the  world.  His  its  new,  premium-priced  deter- 
company  has  more  than  1,000  gent  formula  designed  for  u* 
accounts,  all  interested  in  re-  with  fine  china  dinnerware  w 
cruiting  personnel.  automatic  dishwashers.  D’Arcy 

The  firm’s  major  customer  is  has  handled  the  Lenox  ChiM 
the  NASA  Lewis  Research  Cen-  account  since  1956.  G.  T.  C.  Frj 
ter.  In  two  years,  Mr.  Stepien  is  account  supervisor. 
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Trading  stamps 
do  not  increase  prices 

This  was  one  of  the  conclusions  reached  ing  cost  of  living  changes.  The  basket 

after  a  survey  recently  completed  by  contained  national  brand  food  items  and 

Verne  A.  Bunn,  professor  of  marketing  standard  grades. 

at  the  University  of  Wichita.  Bunn’s  conclusions: 

Prof.  Bunn’s  study  took  30  months  and  <.rr..  •  j  x  ^  j 

.  .  There  IS  no  evidence  that  stamps  used 

covered  five  states:  Oklahoma,  Missouri  .,  j  u  •  i  j  x  u-  u 

on  a  widespread  basis  lead  to  higher 

and  Montana,  where  there  are  no  restric- 

prices. 

tions  against  stamps;  Wyoming,  where 

stamps  can  be  redeemed  only  for  cash  “Prices  tend  to  be  lower  in  states  where 

and  are  therefore  little  used,  and  Kansas,  stamps  are  used  freely, 
which  prohibits  stamps.  “Price  levels  in  cities  where  stamps 

In  scope.  Prof.  Bunn’s  investigation  is  were  in  use  were  in  every  case  actually  a 
ranked  second  only  to  a  1958  U.S.  De-  little  lower  than  in  similar  cities  of  neigh- 
partment  of  Agriculture  pricing  study.  boring  states  where  stamps  were  banned 
Prof.  Bunn’s  survey  was  conducted  on  a  or  restricted. 

wholly  independent  basis  under  a  grant  “When  the  retail  value  of  merchandise 
provided  by  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  obtained  with  stamps  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
company.  count,  consumers  in  states  allowing  un- 

In  representative  stores  throughout  hampered  stamp  utilization  receive  sig- 
the  five  states.  Prof.  Bunn  priced  a  “mar-  nificantly  more  value  for  their  food  dollar 
ket  basket”  similar  to  that  devised  by  the  than  do  households  in  the  restricted 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  determin-  states.” 
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You  can  buy  one  today  from  Cutler-Hammer. 


It's  the  new  Webmaster  SCR  Drive  . . . 

combining  31  new  features  (16  exclusives)  for  **years-ahead‘ 

reliability,  performance,  and  installation  ease. 


Rock-steady  press  speed  regardless  of 
load  variation  or  line  voltage  changes. 
No  “plateaus”  in  acceleration  rate  .  .  . 
no  sudden,  jerky  movements  to  throw  off 
register.  Stepless,  straightline  press  ac¬ 
celeration  from  inching  to  full  speed. 

For  the  first  time,  a  Silicon  Controlled 
Rectifier  Drive  that’s  completely  unit¬ 
ized.  No  common  firing  circuits  or  field 
supplies.  Built-in  reliability  like  you’ve 
never  had  before! 

These  are  but  three  of  many  benefits 
of  new  Cutler-Hammer  SCR  Unit  Drives 
...  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  the 
new  Webmaster  SCR  is  years  ahead  of 
the  rest. 

It’s  a  completely  new  design  incor¬ 
porating  the  fully  unitized  concept  from 
our  famous  Webmaster  magnetic  amplifier 
drives,  and  the  latest  state-of-the-art 
advances  in  silicon  controlled  rectifiers. 

But  don’t  confuse  “new”  with  being 
untried.  This  is  no  experimental  model. 
Field-proved  components  and  design 
criteria  have  been  used  throughout.  New 
SCR’s  use  application  experience  gained 
through  40  smaller  hp  SCR  drives  oper¬ 
ating  continuously  in  printing  applica¬ 
tions  for  up  to  4  years. 

In  fact,  we  sold  4  new  Webmaster  SCR 
Unit  Drives  even  before  we  had  a  chance 
to  tell  the  world  about  them! 

If  you’d  like  to  buy  one— or  at  least 
get  a  lot  better  acquainted  with  its  many 
advantages  for  you— call  your  nearby 
Cutler-Hammer  Sales  Office.  Or  write 
direct  for  complete  information. 


Extremely  wide,  stable  speed  range, 

excellent  low-speed  inching  and  thread¬ 
ing  characteristics  are  the  result  of 
exclusive  tach  feedback  speed  regu¬ 
lation  feature. 

Complete  control  room  flexibility 

stems  from  exclusive  dead-back  con¬ 
struction.  Means  you  mount  drive 
against  wall,  back  to  back,  or  to  any 
other  configuration.  No  rear  access 
ever  required. 


Greater  reliability  is  the  contribution 
of  exclusive  unitized  design.  Transis¬ 
torized,  printed-circuit  type  firing  cir¬ 
cuits  are  completely  unitized.  No 
common  field  supplies  either. 


tended  test  position.  Maximum  overload  capacity  and  full 

service  factor  operation  of  drive  motors 
Automatic  load  balance  regulation  is  comes  from  the  exclusive  use  of  con- 
accomplished  by  load  sharing  regula-  vection  cooled  SCR’s  and  silicon 
tors  which  closely  match  motor  loads  diodes.  This  design  uses  extra-large 
automatically.  Other  drives  depend  on  cells  derated  for  convection  cooling, 
manual  trimming  to  compensate  for  They  loaf  along  on  normal  load ...  pro- 
changirtg  conditions.  vide  a  greater  overload  capacity. 


Cutler-Hammer  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  •  Divisions;  AIL;  Thayer  Scale  •  Subsidiaries:  Uni-Bus,  Inc.; 
Cutler-Hammer  International,  C.A.  •  Associates:  Cutler-HammerCanada.  Ltd.;  Cutler-HammerMexicana,  S.A. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


1,151  Student  Aid 
Funds  in  J-Schools 


TELETYPESETTER 

The  world’s  only 
integrated  and  complete 
system  for  the 
automatic  operation  of 
linecasting  machines 

Fairchild’s  Teletypesetter  Cost 
Reduction  System  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  your  typesetting  and  tape 
requirements  — even  if  you’re  con¬ 
sidering  a  computer  installation. 
It’s  versatile!  Choose  from  5 
high  speed,  light  touch  keyboard 
tape  perforators  and  4  basic  TTS® 
Operating  Units  available  for  all 
makes  and  most  modelsof  linecast¬ 
ing  machines.  Select  only  what  you 
need  from  a  wide  range  of  other 
matched  components  designed  for 
high  speed,  low  cost  type  produc¬ 
tion.  To  learn  more,  write  to: 


F=AIRCMI 
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More  than  1,000  scholarships 
are  available  to  college  journal¬ 
ism  students,  a  compilation  from 
the  1964  edition  of  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Scholarship  Guide  reveals. 

The  Guide,  published  annually 
I  by  the  Newspaper  Fund,  lists 
1,151  scholar.ships,  fellowships 
and  assistantships  worth  $639,- 
893.  These  are  available  to  15,- 
000  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate  students  studying  journal¬ 
ism  this  year. 

A  breakdown  of  the  .scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  1964  Guide  reveals 
i  989  undergraduate  grants  worth 
I  $377,238  and  162  graduate 
i  awards  with  a  minimum  value 
of  $262,655. 

The  numl)er  of  undergraduate 
scholarships  has  increased  by 
260  since  the  first  Guide  was 
published  in  1962.  In  the  .same 
period  grants  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  have  increased  to  162  from 
68.  The  total  value  of  scholar- 
.ships  rose  $236,512  in  this 
period. 

156  New  One* 

New’  this  year  are  156  under¬ 
graduate  grants  w’orth  $66,566. 

Graduate  grants  declined 
slightly  to  162  but  their  value 
increased  to  $262,655  from 
$196,665  last  year.  The  size  of 
grants  has  increased  as  educa¬ 
tion  costs  rose.  Graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  now’  at  an  all  time  high, 
represents  approximately  lOft 
of  the  current  journalism  enroll¬ 
ment. 

“For  the  first  time  w’e  have 
analyzed  the  source  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  we  find  eight  broad 
groups  of  donors,”  said  Paul 
S.  Swensson,  executive  director 
of  the  Fund. 

Gifts  from  individuals  and 
press  clubs  led  the  rest. 

The  breakdown  of  identifiable 


donors  of  undergraduate  schol¬ 
arships  of  $100  or  more  showed : 

Individuals,  273; 

Press  Clubs,  132; 

Newspapers,  115; 

Radio-TV,  21; 

Other  media  (Adv.  agencies, 
printers,  magazines,  etc.),  49; 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Men’s  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalistic  Society), 
29; 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  (Women’s 
Professional  Journalistic  Socie¬ 
ty),  13; 

Mi.scellaneous  &  Unclassified, 
357. 

Features  of  the  Guide  in¬ 
clude: 

General  information  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
Loan  Fund  Programs  from 
which  needy  students  may  bor¬ 
row’  ; 

A  section  devoted  to  general 
scholarships  not  exclusiv’ely  for 
journalism  .students  but  avail¬ 
able  to  them  competitively; 

A  bibliography  of  other  ref¬ 
erence  sources  which  list  finan¬ 
cial  aid  for  students. 

Individual  copies  of  the  Guide 
are  available  free  to  interested 
students,  teachers  and  counse¬ 
lors  from  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
44  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10004. 

*  *  * 

VISITING  PKOF 

James  Davitt  O’Toole  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  has  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  School 
of  Journalism  as  a  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor. 

Mr.  O’Toole  was  born  in 
Shanghai,  studied  in  French 
and  Irish  Universities  and  did 
post-graduate  work  at  Berlin. 
He  holds  degrees  in  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering  and 
in  mathematical  physics  and 
geology. 
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He  taught  for  three  years  at 
the  University  of  London.  He 
also  worked  five  years  as  a 
science  writer  for  the  Electrical 
Supply  Board  of  Ireland,  and 
edited  the  monthly  magazine  at 
the  National  University  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

At  Ohio  State  he  is  working 
with  Prof.  George  J.  Kienzle, 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  in  developing  science 
writing  courses  and  graduate 
seminars  as  a  service  program 
in  the  Dental  School. 

*  *  * 

.SOCIOLOGY  REPOKTING 

Increased  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  discoveries  in  the  social 
sciences  will  be  the  focus  of  a 
new  training  program  to  be 
initiated  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism 

Under  a  $160,000  grant  from 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the 
School  will  initiate  a  three-year 
pilot  program  of  training  in 
social  science  reporting  that  will 
provide  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  men,  along 
with  graduate  majors  in  journal¬ 
ism,  to  receive  specialized  in¬ 
struction  in  socioligy,  politial 
science,  social  psychology,  an¬ 
thropology,  and  economics. 

Under  the  program,  fellow¬ 
ships  will  lie  provided  for  one 
or  two  years  of  study  at  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  in 
associated  university  social  sci¬ 
ence  departments.  In  addition, 
fellows  will  gain  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  social  science  report¬ 
ing  through  the  cooperation  of 
participating  newspapers. 

• 

$3,875  Scholarship 
Funds  at  Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Nebraska  high  school  seniors 
interested  in  journalism  will 
have  the  chance  to  compete  for 
17  scholarships  worth  a  total 
of  $3,875  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  next  year. 

A  $300  award  from  the  Hast¬ 
ings  Tribune  has  been  added  to 
the  new  School  of  Journalism 
scholarship  list  which  is  financed 
by  11  Nebraska  newspapers  and 
the  Nebraska  Farmer. 

This  is  the  largest  number 
and  amount  of  newspaper-spon¬ 
sored  scholarships  ever  avail¬ 
able  to  the  School  of  Journalism, 
according  to  Dr.  William  E. 
Hall,  director. 
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Siiiiiiner  Scholarship 

Scranton,  Pa. 
Edward  J.  Lynett,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Scranton  Times, 
has  established  a  $600  scholar¬ 
ship  at  the  Blair  Summer  School 
for  Journalism.  It  is  open  to 
a  regional  high  school  junior 
or  senior  who  has  an  interest  t 
in  a  journalistic  career.  j 
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...and  now  a  few  words  from  Woolloomooloo. 


Until  last  December  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  transpacific  call 
in  or  out  of  Woolloomooloo, 
Australia— a  suburb  of  Sydney. 
Many  Australians  had  to  cancel 
business  and  personal  calls  to  other 
countries  after  hours  of  fruitless 
waiting  because  of  overloaded 
radio  circuits.  Now  COMPAC  and 
ITT  have  changed  all  that. 

COMPAC  is  a  new  submarine  cable 
system  that  extends  Britain’s 
communications  link  with  Canada 
to  the  Pacific  dominions  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Fiji. 


It  is  the  first  underwater  cable 
to  be  laid  across  the  Pacific  to 
Australia,  reaching  out  9,400  miles. 
An  ITT  British  company  supplied 
a  major  portion  of  the  cable,  and 
telephone  and  terminal  facilities  for 
COMPAC,  plus  224  submerged 
repeaters  and  34  submerged 
equalizers.  These  repeaters  and 
equalizers  are  designed  to  function 
without  interruption  or  maintenance 
for  at  least  20  years. 

ITT  System  companies  have 
laced  the  world’s  oceans  with 
telephone  and  telegraph  cable, 
wired  continents,  even  bounced 
telephone,  TV  and  data  information 
off  the  troposphere.  In  fact 


8,000  ITT  scientists  in  26  countries 
have  built,  installed  and 
operated  virtually  every  kind  of 
communications  known.  ITT— 
world’s  largest  international 
supplier  of  electronic  and 
telecommunication  equipment. 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation.  World 
Headquarters:  320  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10022. 


ITT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 
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Edition  for 
Not  a  Snap 

Boulder,  Colo,  t 
When  is  a  newspaper  ready  j 
to  start  a  Sunday  edition?  t 
That’s  the  question  the  man-  > 
agement  of  the  Daily  Camera  i 
here  has  been  asking  itself  for 
several  years.  But  now  it  has  ( 
made  the  decision.  The  Daily  j 
Camera,  previously  a  six-day  < 
paper,  will  become  a  full  seven-  • 
day  operation  beginning  July  5.  < 
How  did  management  arrive  ; 
at  the  decision?  What  considera-  < 
tions  were  there?  What  fiscal 
burden  is  there  in  starting  a 
Sunday  edition?  ^ 

Of  the  26  daily  newspapers  in  ^ 
Colorado,  only  seven  publish  ^ 
seven  days  a  week.  The  Daily  , 
Camera,  with  a  circulation  of 
just  under  14,000,  will  become 
the  eighth  Sunday  paper  in  the 
state.  ^ 

Not  Competing  with  Denver  I 

Laurence  Paddock,  editor,  sees  j 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Daily 
Camera  as  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity. 

“Many  ask  if  the  Daily  Cam¬ 
era  can  compete  with  the  Den¬ 
ver  dailies.  Being  only  30  miles 
away,  they  might  seem  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  Sunday  field.  I  frankly 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  com¬ 
pete  with  the  huge  circulation  : 
and  bigger  coverage  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  dailies.  However,  I  also  don’t 
believe  we  should! 

“I  believe  we  can  put  out  a 
Sunday  Camera  that  will  have 
all  the  basic  news,  all  the  basic 
features  of  any  good  Sunday 
newspaper  —  plus  the  local  ma¬ 
terial  that  only  the  Daily  Cam¬ 
era  can  have  and  use  success¬ 
fully.  We  can  supply  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  informative  paper  without 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  \Yealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Austraiia. 

To  keos  Is  touch  with  msrkctlni. 
odvcrMtlnf.  oubliihlnt  and  irashio 
arte  li  Australia  road 
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Sunday 

Judgment 

the  bulk  of  the  metropolitan 
papers.  We  hope  it  will  be  some¬ 
thing  that  Boulder  area  people 
will  find  interesting  and  can 
read  in  a  reasonable  time.’’ 

So  that  was  one  of  the  basic 
considerations:  will  the  news¬ 
paper  be  a  product  unique  and 
offering  something  not  now 
available  in  Boulder?  The  an¬ 
swer  came  up  yes.  It  can  offer 
a  local  newspaper  of  a  readable 
size  on  Sunday. 

Another  reason  Mr.  Paddock 
favors  the  Sunday  edition  is 
that  it  will  allow  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  editorial  staff  so  addi¬ 
tional  local  news  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Larger  News  Hole 

“Recently,’’  he  explained,  “the 
balance  of  news  in  the  Camera 
had  to  swing  more  toward  na¬ 
tional  news  at  the  expense  of 
local  news.  The  reason  is  sim¬ 
ple.  We  are  filling  a  bigger  news 
hole  daily  than  most  other  news¬ 
papers  of  our  circulation  size 
and  a  bigger  one  than  many 
bigger  newspapers.  We  have 
been  doing  this  with  essentially 
the  same  number  of  people  on 
the  news  staff  that  we  had  five 
years  ago.  In  the  meantime,  the 
news  hole  has  grown  from 
around  60  columns  of  type  to  an 
average  of  about  90.  That  is 
roughly  four  additional  full 
pages  of  type  to  be  filled  with 
news  nightly. 

“We  simply  have  run  out  of 
the  ability  and  time  needed  to 
produce  local  copy  to  fill  this 
greater  space.  Consequently,  we 
have  added  more  AP  copy  and 
then  the  Los  Angeles  'Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 
to  fill  this  gap. 

“Without  a  Sunday  edition  I 


cannot  justify  additions  to  the 
staff,  but  with  a  Sunday  edition 
we  can  properly  utilize  addi¬ 
tional  help  and  return  to  better 
coverage  of  local  news,  not  only 
on  Sunday,  but  on  every  day  of 
publication.’’ 

What  about  cost  to  handle  the 
Sunday  operation? 

Mr.  Paddock  sees  editorial 
costs  amounting  to  around  $25,- 
000  annually,  attributable  most 
directly  to  the  Sunday  edition. 
This  includes  salaries,  news 
services,  comics  and  features. 

Stores  .4sk  for  It 

John  E.  Pulver,  advertising 
director,  believes  increased  reve¬ 
nue  from  additional  classified 
and  retail  linage  will  more  than 
offset  the  costs.  For  many  years 
several  Boulder  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops  have 
requested  a  Sunday  newspaper 
where  they  might,  (1)  either 
coordinate  promotional  activities 
with  Denver  outlets  or  (2)  af¬ 
ford  the  opportunity  to  strictly 
Boulder  firms  to  compete  with 
metropolitan  outlets  on  the  same 
day  with  comparable  merchan¬ 
dise  at  similar  or  lower  prices. 

Biggest  gains,  he  believes,  will 
be  made  in  classified.  He  antici¬ 
pates  little  revenue  from  na¬ 
tional  advertising  to  begin  with. 

Circulation  department  con¬ 
siderations  also  support  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  For  one  thing,  car¬ 
riers  will  earn  more  money. 

Charles  A.  Monroe  Jr.,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  sees  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  making  it  possible 
to  offer  subscribers  a  complete 
package. 

“Up  to  this  point,  subscrib¬ 
ers  have  found  it  necessary  to 
buy  at  least  one  other  newspa¬ 
per  for  the  Sunday  delivery,” 
Mr.  Monroe  explains.  “It  really 
is  an  obstacle  in  trjfing  to  sell 
new  subscribers,  since  many 
want  a  seven-day  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Monroe,  who  also  is  me¬ 
chanical  supervisor,  sees  the 
balancing  of  the  work  load 
eliminating  overtime  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

“The  Sunday  edition  also  will 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


smooth  out  the  peaks  and  val¬ 
leys  and  serve  to  stabilize  the 
number  of  pages  throughout  the 
week,”  he  said. 

“The  actual  press  time  of  the 
Sunday  edition  will  be  more 
lenient  than  any  we  have  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  l)ecause  we  will 
have  no  bus  schedules  (o  meet, 
and  plenty  of  time  to  deliver 
the  bundles  to  our  city  carriers 
and  newsstands.  This  will  allow 
the  news  department  iilenty  of 
time  for  their  late  copy,  and 
we  will  get  the  ‘heavy’  load  of 
classifieds.  All  of  this  has  been 
coming  on  Monday,  and  we  have 
had  a  very  difficult  time  getting 
out  within  a  reasonable  time. 

“Mondays  would  become  a  day 
in  which  we  could  work  ahead 
for  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
the  rest  of  the  week.  Right  now 
we  are  lucky  to  get  Monday’s 
out  for  Monday,  let  alone  work 
any  ahead.  This  should  cut  our 
page  costs  throughout  the  week, 
every  page,  every  day.” 

That’s  how  the  management 
of  the  Daily  Camera  finally 
came  around  to  the  decision  to 
start  a  Sunday  edition. 

• 

House  May  Delete 
Special  Exemption 

Washington 

The  House  of  Representatives 
is  expected  to  approve  a  bill  that 
would  end  a  special  exemption 
from  the  requirement  to  pub¬ 
lish  circulation  figures  currently 
given  to  publications  about  the 
performing  arts. 

Postal  regulations  require  all 
second  class  publications  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  own  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  publication  and  circula¬ 
tion  figures.  The  exemption  for 
magazines  or  new’spapers  on  the 
performing  arts  is  applicable 
to  a  number  of  publications,  but 
only  Variety  magazine  has 
taken  advantage  of  it. 

Representatives  of  Variety 
were  invited  to  appear  at  a 
hearing  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  subcommittee 
recently,  but  they  did  not  ap¬ 
pear.  "rhe  subcommittee  was 
considering  bills  introduced  by 
Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa  and 
Morris  K.  Udall  of  Arizona. 
Both  bills  would  eliminate  the 
exemption. 


Cimden  Courier  Poet 
Philodelohia  Doily  New* 
Paaiale  Herald  New* 
W.  B.  Sounder* 
The  Journal  of  Commeree 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOcust  3-9882 


Coiiniff  vs.  Reid 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
The  Battle  of  the  Journalists 
is  shaping  up  in  the  26th  Con¬ 
gressional  District  this  fall.  The 
Trenton  Time*  Democrats  are  running  Frank 

Briitoi  Dally  Courier  Conniff,  national  editor  of 

^T*r5Sy"E‘;!it:re:*"*’"  Hearst  Newspapers,  against 

semereet  Pro**.  Inc.  Ogden  R.  Reid,  former  publisher 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  Mr.  Reid,  Republican,  was 
lA  7,  LOcust  3-9882  elected  to  Congress  two  years 
_  ago. 
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AND  ONLY  THE  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  AND  NEWS  REACHES  THIS  $1,500,000,000  MARKET 


2  of  all  new  dwelling  units  constructed  during  1963  in 

the  Bay  Area  Counties  were  built  in  Metro  San  Jose.* 

.  .  .  and  the  demand  keeps  growing  because  Metro  San  Jose  maintains  a  steady 
population  increase  averaging  1000  people  a  week  .  .  .  the  fastest  growing  market 
in  Northern  California.  Every  day  Metro  San  Jose  gives  you  more  people  with  more 
money  to  buy  more  of  your  products. 


We  Use 
More 
Hammers 


in  Metro 
San  Jose 

(SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY) 


LOOK 
AT  THESE 
FIGURES 


21,246  dwelling  units  in  1963 
exceeding  all  previous  records 
by  over  2,000  units. 


TOTAL  NEW  DWELLING  UNITS  FOR  BAY  COUNTIES* 


Alameda  (Oakland) 
Contra  Costa 
Marin 

San  Francisco 
San  Mateo 
Solano 
Napa 

Santa  Clara 
(Metro  San  Jose) 


SI  50.744.000  14,497 

98,811,000  7,721 

78,038,000  4,604 

64,915,000  4,224 

109,992,000  9,030 

24,139,000  2,230 

9,380,000  766 

245,244,000  21,246 

83,184,000  3,198 


$136,647,000  13,446 

84,598,000  6,841 

54,890,000  3,805 

77,466,000  5,179 

80,207,000  6,375 

16.465.000  1,733 

8,881.000  725 

203,417,000  18,645 

26,356,000  2,527 


SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
\  NEWS 

REPRESENTED  NATtONAlU  BY 
Sawyer,  ferguson  Walker  Company 


Because  we  build  more  dwellings 
than  any  place  in  the  Bay  Area! 


The  Weekly  Editor 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PUBLISHER 


By  Rick  Friedman 

We  sat  in  the  spacious  back 
patio  looking?  out  on  a  New 
Hampshire  mountain.  The  trees 
on  the  hillsides  were  just  turn¬ 
ing  autumn-color.  To  our  right, 
the  children  were  riding  horses 
around  the  corral. 

The  two  New  Hampshire 
weekly  newspaper  publishers 
present  were  carrying  the  con¬ 
versation,  centered  around  what 
constituted  a  “country  editor.” 
The  large,  lovely  chunk  of  New 
Hampshire  real  estate  on  which 
we  sat  belonged  to  one  of  them, 
Paul  C.  Cummings  Jr.,  of  the 
4,000  -  circulation  Peterborough 
Transcript.  The  other  publisher 
was  William  B.  Rotch,  of  the 
similar-size  Milford  Cabinet. 

There  was  partial  agreement 
among  us  that  “country  editor” 
possibly  applied  more  to  ap¬ 
proach  than  to  geography.  .A-lso, 
that  in  the  public  mind  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  weekly  newspaperman 
buried  in  an  off-the-road  com¬ 
munity,  provincially  unaware  or 
uncaring  about  the  larger  world 
outside  his  town’s  boundaries. 

Using  the  latter  for  a  yard¬ 
stick,  I  couldn’t  classify  Bill 
Rotch  or  Paul  Cummings,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Europe, 
as  “country  editors.”  Both  had 
a  good  grasp  of  world  affairs 
and  their  interests  extended  far 
beyond  their  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  towns. 

That  late  Summer’s  day  con¬ 
versation  came  to  mind  again 
last  week  when  I  read  a  wrap- 
up  of  the  New  Hampshire  pri¬ 
mary  election.  The  writer  com¬ 
mented  that  Barry  Goldwater 
had  learned  to  his  dismay  that 
New  Hampshire  voters  may  be 
conservative  fiscally  but  are  in¬ 
ternational-minded  in  world  af¬ 
fairs. 

It  was  Bill  Rotch  whom  I  got 


to  know  best  that  Summer  week¬ 
end.  We  had  met  a  couple  of 
months  l)efore  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Weekly 
Editors,  in  Southern  Illinois. 
When  I  confessed  I  wasn’t  quite 
.sure,  without  consulting  a  map, 
where  New  Hampshire  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  England,  he  in¬ 
vited  me  up  there,  more  for  a 
geography  le.s.son  than  anything 
else. 

It  was  a  worthwhile  weekend 
and  among  the  many  things  I 
learned  was  that  Bill  Rotch,  a 
New  England  weekly  newspaper 
publisher  alK)ut  six  hours  by 
automobile  from  New  York  City 
and  two  hours  by  car  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  bringing  the  world 
right  into  his  100-year-old  house. 
(The  house  itself  dated  back 
past  his  wife’s  grandfather,  who 
lived  in  it  when  he  was  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state.) 

The  Rotches  were  members  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Council  on 
W’orld  Affairs  and  through  this 
group  had  invited  people  from 
many  countries  into  their  home. 
Their  guest  book  read  like  a 
Unitetl  Nations  roll  call  —  a 
scientist  from  Yugoslavia,  a  sec¬ 
retary  from  Bolivia,  a  school 
teacher  from  Madras,  India, 
page  after  page  of  fascinating 
foreign  names. 

I  also  learned  that  the  Rotches 
were  in  the  habit  of  sharing 
their  fireplace,  swimming  pool 
and  dinner  table  with  strangers 
coming  down  the  road  or  into 
the  Milford  Cabinet  offices  — 
an  old  woman  travelling  across 
the  country  on  horseback,  a 
group  of  young  girls  bicycling 
through  New  England. 

When  one  crossed  into  the 
Rotch  home,  the  life  inside  was 
warm,  hearty,  and  unpreten¬ 


Willlam  B.  Rotch 


tious.  Fiom  the  big  barrel  of 
fresh  apples  near  the  kitchen 
door  to  the  home-made  swim¬ 
ming  pool  in  the  backyard  to 
the  creek  running  by  the  back 
of  the  house  to  the  mountains 
in  the  distance,  the  Rotches  — 
Bill,  Patty  and  their  five  chil¬ 
dren  —  led  a  rich  life. 

The  summer  before,  Martha, 
the  oldest  daughter,  spent  her 
college  vacation  from  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  (her  mother’s  alma  mater) 
doing  volunteer  work  in  a  mi¬ 
grant  labor  camp.  She  brought  a 
nine-year-old  girl  home  with  her 
one  weekend.  A  math  major,  she 
was  looking  for  a  teaching  job 
in  Africa. 

Pete,  the  oldest  son,  had  just 
graduated  from  Dartmouth,  his 
father’s  and  grandfather’s  alma 
mater,  and  was  packing  for  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law 
School. 

But  wherever  they  were 
bound  for,  the  Rotches  seemed  a 
close-knit  family. 

‘Beatnik  or  Otherwi.se’ 

Life  for  this  New  Hampshire 
publisher  was  summed  up  in  a 
letter  to  us  last  November: 

“Patty  and  I  are  making  a 
quick  trip  to  NY  next  week  (if 
we  can  figure  out  what  to  do 
with  a  Bolivian  girl  who  is  stay¬ 
ing  with  us  for  two  weeks  and 
can’t  speak  Engli.sh).  Trouble  is 
too  little  time.  We  will  be  tied 
up  all  day  Friday  at  the  UN 
and  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
which  is  the  ostensible  reason 
for  our  visit.  Friday  night  we 
are  going  to  see  the  Ballet  Folk- 
lorico  of  Mexico.  Saturday,  I 
believe  we  have  a  luncheon  date 
with  the  Ceylonese  couple  we 
entertained,  and  that  night  the 
Obratsov  Puppets.  Sunday  a.m., 
we  have  a  brunch  date  with  a 
classmate  of  Patty’s  in  lower 
Connecticut.  Want  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  place  to  eat  Thursday 
with  lots  of  atmosphere  (beat¬ 
nik  or  otherwise)  and  perhaps 
join  us?" 


William  Loeb,  publisher  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union. 

Leader,  a  few  miles  up  the  road 
from  Milford,  once  editorially 
described  Bill  Rotch  as  a  “mar¬ 
velously  pleasant  and  occasion¬ 
ally  logical  fellow  (when  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  mortal  combat  with  the 
Sweepstakes) .” 

That  Summer  weekend  we 
found  Bill  Rotch  frequently 
logical,  marv’elously  pleasant 
and  with  an  easy  sen.se  of  humor 
that  slipped  up  on  you  and 
ticklerl  you  with  its  .sharpness. 

Bill’s  humor,  his  gracious 
manner,  the  grasp  he  had  of  the 
larger  world  around  him  fre¬ 
quently  turned  up  in  the  pages 
of  the  Milford  Cabinet,  usually 
mixed  with  a  strong  effort  to 
present  as  many  sides  as  possi¬ 
ble  whether  he  agreed  with  them 
or  not. 

Here  are  some  examples: 

On  Civil  Rights  —  “Up  here 
in  the  drowsy  New  Hampshire 
Indian  Summer  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  close  our  eyes  and  pretend 
that  if  we  wait  a  few  minutes 
all  these  unpleasant  civil  rij^ts 
jiroblems  will  go  away.  But  we 
don’t  really  believe  it,  and  we 
hope  for  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
trj',  that  our  representatives  in 
Washington  don’t  l)elieve  it 
either.” 

This  editorial  ran  side-by-side 
with  a  full  report  from  New 
Hampshire  Senator  Norris  Cot¬ 
ton  on  why  he  was  against  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill.  In  another  editorial.  Bill 
Rotch  urged  the  area  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  fair  housing  committee, 
made  up  at  first  of  people  who 
were  willing  to  sell  or  rent  to 
Negroes  “so  that  as  Colored 
families  mov'e  out  from  the  cities 
their  needs  can  be  met  with 
dignity  and  efficiency,  avoiding 
the  double-talk  and  hypocrisy 
that  have  caused  so  much  bit¬ 
terness  elsewhere.” 

On  the  John  Birch  Society  — 
“We  think  they  are  tragi^ly 
mistaken  but  we  think  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  live  in  a 
country  where  anyone  with  a 
can  of  paint  or  the  price  of  a 
printed  handbill  can  call  for  the 
impeachment  of  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice.  We  can  only  hope  that 
these  people  have  enough  fsuth 
in  the  American  freedoms  to 
allow  other  minority  groups  lib¬ 
erty  to  express  equally  out¬ 
spoken,  and  possibly  contrary 
opinions." 

Above  this  editorial,  Bill 
Rotch  ran  a  picture  of  a  bill¬ 
board  in  the  area,  calling  for 
Earl  Warren’s  impeachmeit 
The  picture  was  brought  in  by 
one  of  his  more  conservative 
readers  who  requested  the  Cabi¬ 
net  to  print  it  with  his  photo 
credit  line.  Bill  obliged. 

On  fall-out  shelters  —  “The 
world  being  what  it  is,  we  an 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Amoco  120  Super  Tires  will  take  you  safely  around  the  world. 


(Now  all  you  need  is  a  road.) 


People  keep  writing  us  letters  about  how  much  they  like  Amoco*  120  Super  Tires.  Frankly,  we’re  not  surprised. 
After  all.  that  was  the  whole  point.  We  wrote  specifications  for  this  tire  to  match  your  own.  Extra-long  safe  mileage, 
we  called  for,  and  a  smooth,  easy  ride.  Good  looks,  too— you  can  tell  an  Amoco  120  by  its  dual  whitewalls.  A  set 
of  Amoco  120  Super  Tires  will  cost  a  little  more  than  ordinary  tires,  but  that's  only  natural.  They're  worth  a 
whole  lot  more,  as  you’ll  see  when  you  read  the  guarantee.  There's  only  one  place  to  get  them. 

At  my  station.  (Or  at  thousands  of  other  American  Oil  stations.)  Now  all  you  need  is  a  road. 

You  expect  more  from  American— and  you  gsi  it.  Your  AltlBtiCOtt  Oil  ObbIbF 

AMiRiCAN  Ofl  COMPANY 


HOME  OF  THE  MILFORD  CABINET 
it  in  1802,  but  if  so,  he  did  not 


Weekly  Editor 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


ready  to  apree  that  civil  de¬ 
fense  activ’ity  may  he  a  rea¬ 
sonable  precaution.  But  we  are 
not  jfoinR  to  insult  our  readers 
by  printing  ‘news’  statements 
that  make  casual  reference  to 
‘millions  of  casualties’  and  con¬ 
clude  with  the  reassurance  that 
you  can  take  refuge  in  a  fall¬ 
out  shelter  ‘knowing  you  will 
sur\’ive.’  ” 

On  foreign  policy  —  “It  may 
be  brash  for  a  country  editor 
to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the 
mess  in  Vietnam,  but  it  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  another  of  the 
tragic  situations  in  which  we 
thought  we  wei-e  fighting  com¬ 
munism  because  we  supported 
the  people  who  said  they  were 
against  Communism,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  truth  that  the  best  way 
to  fight  Communism  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  conditions  on  which 
it  breeds.  .  .  .  When  we  encour¬ 
age  the  governments  or  busi¬ 
nesses  which  suppress  the  as¬ 
piration  of  the  people,  whether 
in  Brazil  or  Africa,  in  Saigon 
or  Mississippi,  we  can  expect 
to  find  that  our  good  intentions 
have  misfired  and  the  false  gods 
of  world  Communism  have  won 
another  skirmish.” 

The  standard-size  12-to-14- 


page  Milford  Cabinet  also  car¬ 
ried  features  which  related  Mil¬ 
ford  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  A 
Milford  pastor  telling  the 
“meaningful  experience  of  the 
Washington  Civil  Rights 
March.”  An  exchange  student 
from  the  Malaga.sy  Republic 
.si)ending  the  .summer  with  a 
Milford  family.  The  reprint  of 
a  Norman  Cousins  piece  in  the 
Saturday  Review  urging  a  halt 
to  nuclear  testing. 

.Sixih-Gencralioii  Publisher 

William  Boylston  Rotch  is  the 
sixth-generation  publisher  of 
the  Milford  Cabinet.  His  great- 
great-great  grandfather,  Rich¬ 
ard  Boylston,  bought  the  then 
seven-year-old  Cabinet  in  1809. 

Once,  when  a  magazine  writer 
asked  Bill  how  the  Cabinet  got 
into  his  newspaper’s  name.  Bill 
wrote  back: 

“Just  as  a  well-bred  w’oman, 
when  asked  certain  questions, 
just  smiles  knowingly,  so  do  we 
Yankee  editors  like  to  add  a 
touch  of  mystery  to  our  ante¬ 
cedents.  My  oldest  son  asked 
me  the  same  question.  And  I 
had  to  admit  I  didn’t  know,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  asked  my  father  — 
and  he  didn’t  know.  And  he 
had  asked  his  father.  His  father 
had  asked  his  father.  And  so 
on  back  to  Richard  Boylston.  He 
could  have  —  perhaps  did  — 
ask  Joseph  Cushing,  who  started 


leave  a  record  for  i)osterity.  I 
am  told  that  ‘cabinet’  refers  to 
a  specific  type  of  outbuilding  in 
France,  but  we  are  sure  no  one 
would  name  his  newspaper  after 
that  .sort  of  thing.” 

Bill  Rotch  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1937,  served  as  a 
Navy  line  officer  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  during  World  War 
II,  then  joined  his  father  as  a 
partner  in  the  Cabinet.  Bill 
bought  out  his  father’s  interest 
in  1952,  becoming  sole  owner  of 
the  Cabinet  Press,  the  commer¬ 
cial  printers  and  publisher  of 
the  Milford  Cabinet. 

The  Cabinet  started  out  in  a 
two-story  wooden  building  next 
to  a  railroad  track;  in  January 
of  1951  it  moved  across  town  to 
what  once  was  a  two-story  brick 
school  building  and  then  a  sew¬ 
ing  plant.  When  the  Cabinet 
moved  in,  offices  and  pressroom 
were  put  on  the  first  floor  and 
the  composing  room  went  up¬ 
stairs.  This  was  still  the  physi¬ 
cal  set-up  when  we  visited  Mil¬ 
ford  in  the  summer  of  1963. 

We  sat  in  Bill’s  first-floor  of¬ 
fice  talking  about  what  it  was 
like  editing  a  small-town  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  The  myriad  of 
jobs  to  do.  The  lack  of  time  in 
which  to  do  them.  The  urge  to 
write  an  editorial  which  has  to 
be  put  off  until  the  payroll  is 
made  up.  Son  Pete  learning  to 
operate  every  machine  in  the 
composing  room.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  job  printing  to  keep 
the  newspaper  solvent  and  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Later  that  same  day,  the 
Rotches  took  us  down  to  Lake 
Nubanusit  —  a  panorama  of 
sparkling  water,  green  trees  and 
blue  sky.  They  had  a  piece  of 
ground  on  the  lakeshore  and 
they  camped  there  during  the 
summer. 

Then  we  had  a  picnic  on  top 
of  Pack  Monadnock,  a  tall,  green 
New  Hampshire  peak  which  of¬ 


fered  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
surrounding  countryside. 

Into  Usgood  Panel 

Throughout  that  weekend.  Bill 
talked  of  politics,  race  prob¬ 
lems,  the  opening  of  a  new  su¬ 
permarket  in  town,  other  pub¬ 
lishers  we  lx)th  knew.  He  also 
talked  of  putting  a  canoe  into 
Osgood  Pond  while  it  was  still 
pitch  dark;  of  climbing  the 
Presidentials;  of  picking  blue¬ 
berries  with  the  family  on  the 
slope  of  North  Pack  Monad¬ 
nock;  the  croak  of  frogs,  the 
chatter  of  wakened  birds,  an 
angry  red  squirrel  on  a  creek 
bank,  the  quack  of  a  startled 
duck  in  the  bulrushes. 

He  talked  of  the  satisfaction 
of  drinking  a  second  cup  of 
coffee  in  the  morning  and 
watching  the  pair  of  downy 
woodpeckers  which  came  each 
day  to  peck  at  the  suet  on  the 
feeing  station  outside  the 
Rotch  kitchen  window. 

And  one  felt  how  much  New 
Hampshire  meant  to  this  weekly 
newspaper  publisher. 

Bill  put  it  this  way  in  a  Cabi¬ 
net  editorial:  “It  has  been  a 
peaceful,  friendly  summer  in 
New  Hampshire;  we  grasp  at 
bits  of  it,  when  we  can,  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  world  of  speed,  of  poli¬ 
tics,  of  business  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  which  remind  us  that  we 
live  on  the  brink  of  chaos.” 

This  was  the  “country  editor” 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Nelson 
Rockefeller  met  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

*  *  * 

DE- CAPITALIZED  —  The 
weekly  Montpelier  Monitor  has 
called  it  quits  after  three  years 
in  Vermont’s  capital  city.  Ber¬ 
nard  O’Shea,  publisher,  ex¬ 
plained:  “The  city  hasn’t  re¬ 
sponded  as  we  thought  it 
would.”  The  capital  city’s  only 
daily,  the  Montpelier  Argus,  was 
consolidated  with  the  Barre 
Times  several  years  ago. 


fi  PRESCRIBE  LESS  W0RRYIV16 

OVER  THE  IMPOSSIBLES  AND 
MWe  ASLAXATm  WITH. 

Editor  &  Publisher  / . 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  solve  the  problems 
of  position.  Make  it  a  weekly  habit  to  relax  and 
enjoy  timely  E  &  P  reporting. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


City  .... 
Company 


Zone  ....  State 


Mail  check  to 


Editor  and  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10022 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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QUALITY... 


so  obvious  it 
endures  over  the  years 


QUALITY  IS  OUR  FIRST  CONSIDERATION 

Over  the  years,  WOOD-SCOTT  equipment  has 
earned  an  international  reputation  for  dependability 
—  the  direct  result  of  Top  QUALITY  in  materials, 
engineering,  workmanship  and  methods.  In  our 
research  laboratory  we  conduct  a  continuous  series 
of  scientific  tests  to  discover  better  ways  to  utilize 
different  materials  —  new  uses  for  wear-resistant 
metals  —  constant  efforts  to  create  and  develop  new 
ideas,  new  equipment. 

The  end  result  of  this  searching  program  is  machinery 
that  stands  up,  year  after  year,  to  the  stress  and  strain 
of  today’s  high  volume  and  high  speed  production 
schedules.  Judged  by  any  yardstick  of  quality,  there 
is  no  equipment  made  that  sets  a 
higher  standard  of  dependability. 


Shaping  and  forming  of  metal  parts  conducted  under  rigid 
Computer  Controls  to  assure  utmost  uniformity  and  closest 
possible  tolerances. 

Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing  WOOD/ SCOTT 
newspaper  and  graphic  arts  equipment. 


r  Sf»(l)  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Three  reporters  have  joined  tlie  I 
Chicago  news  liureau  statf  this 
month.  Susan  O’Neill,  a  1%3  grad¬ 
uate  of  University  of  Missouri  Jour¬ 
nalism  School,  will  cover  a  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  beat.  San¬ 
ford  Josephson,  also  a  recent  Mis¬ 
souri  journalism  graduate  and  who 
just  completed  a  hitch  in  the  II. S. 
Coast  Guard,  will  be  a  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  staffer;  he  worked 
in  Fairchild’s  St.  Louis  bureau  the 
past  two  summers  as  a  trainee. 
Philip  Nelson,  a  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Journalism  .Schmil  gratluate, 
and  formerly  a  reporter  for  the  ^ 
Skokie  News  and  Chicago  .North- 
side  Newspapers,  has  been  assigned 

to  SUPER.MARKET  NEWS. 


George  Lieberman  is  this  year’s 
winner  of  the  Eastman-Dillon  Union 
Securities  Co.  prize  for  guessing 
the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
for  the  year  ended  Feb.  17,  1964. 
Mr.  Lieberman  is  on  the  financial 
news  staff  of  Fairchild  Publications. 
This  is  the  third  consecutive  year 
in  which  a  Fairchild  financial  writer 
has  been  among  the  Eastman-Dillon 
winners — .Arthur  Werfel,  financial 
editor,  won  the  1962  and  1%3  prize 
for  predicting  the  Standard  &  Poor 
average. 

Peggy  Wood  has  been  chosen  for 
this  year’s  Kelcey  Allen  Award, 
given  for  “unselfish  contributions  to 
the  theatre.”  The  annual  award  is 
named  for  the  late  drama  critic 
of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY.  It 
was  presented  to  Miss  o«d.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .American  National 
Theatre  and  .Academy,  by  actress 
Lillian  Gish  on  March  16. 


H9ME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 

this  week  stepped  up  its  news 
coverage  on  the  merchandise  and 
merchandising  trends  that  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  growth  and  success  of  ; 
Bath  Shop  operations  in  retail  i 
stores.  While  continuing  to  provide 
regular  spot  news  service  on  this 
department,  the  expanded  coverage 
will  be  featured  in  the  paper’s 
housewares  section  on  alternate  Fri¬ 
days. 

An  index  covering  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
is  being  compiled  by  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications.  It  will  cover  those  issues 
of  the  paper  published  in  the  second  I 
half  of  1963  and  will  be  made  i 
available  at  tbe  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  and  Electronics  Engineers  In¬ 
ternational  Convention,  March  23- 
26.  The  cross-reference  index,  in  j 
book  form,  is  priced  at  $10  a  copy,  i 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rti  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
fmUlthtrt  ot 

Daily  Nawt  ftacord.  Woman’s  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnithinqi  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Wear  Elacironic  Nawt,  looks, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractorias. 
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MEDAL  of  the  Order  of  Cultural 
Merit  is  presented  by  Soo  Young 
Lee,  Korean  Ambassador  to  the 
UN,  to  Mrs.  Eugenia  Shimanski  in 
New  York  for  her  son,  Stephen 
Simmons,  who  was  killed  while 
covering  the  Korean  War  for 
Picture  Post  of  London. 

N.  T.  Matthews  —  from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  to  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  general  manager  of  the 
yjorfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star,  replacing 
Frank  R.  McKain,  now  man¬ 
ager  of  sy.stems  for  Southern 
Communications  Corp.,  a  sub- 
sidiarj'  operating  a  television 
service  in  North  Carolina. 

*  *  ♦ 

Wilson  Felknor  —  from 
sports  dejiartment,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  \etvs-Sentinel,  to  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratories 
public  information  office. 

«  *  * 

GtX)RGE  McCue,  art  critic  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  —  honorary  membership 
in  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

«  «  ♦ 

Stewart  D.  Owhn,  managing 
editor,  Chieago  Tribune  —  the 
Illinois  Achievement  Award  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  Alumni 
Association. 

*  *  * 

George  Kiseda  —  from  ad¬ 
ministration  reporter,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  to  sports  de¬ 
partment,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Ed  L.  Kbssinger,  editor  and 
publisher.  Junction  City  (Kans.) 
Republic  —  candidate  for  re- 
election  as  state  representative. 


P 

AlbertHOii  Brothers 
Head  Peekskill  Star 

Peekskill,  N,  Y. 

Retirement  of  Donald  F.  Ike- 
ler  after  40  years  in  newspaper 
work  has  occasioned  a  change  of 
ownership  and  management  of 
the  Peekskill  Evening  Star. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ikeler  have 
divested  their  half  interest  in 
the  Peekskill  Star  Corporation. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Joe  Albertson 
and  sons,  J.  Donald  Albertson 
and  Larrabee  Albertson,  remain 
as  owners. 

E.  Joe  Albertson,  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  Evening  Star  (circu¬ 
lation  1,500)  in  1924  with  Mr. 
Ikeler,  liecomes  editor  emeritus 
and  Donald  Alliertson  moves  up 
to  editor  and  president,  with 
Larrabee  .Albertson  as  general 
manager  and  vdcepresident.  The 
Star,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Macy- Westchester  Group,  now 
has  a  circulation  of  nearly  12,- 
000.  Property  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  to  enlarge  the  newspaper 
plant. 

Donald  Albertson  has  been 
city  editor  of  the  Star  since  1933, 
when  he  received  a  degree  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University.  His 
brother,  a  Columbia  College 
graduate  who  also  attended 
Harvard  and  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  has  been  news  editor 
since  1945. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  A.  Lotoski  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Gould,  former  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Alhnmbra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate  —  to  the 
Alhambra  Free-Press  as  fea¬ 
tures  writer  and  columnist.  Joe 
Nevens,  formerly  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  —  to 
Post-Advocate  as  city  hall  and 
political  reporter. 


^^iir  contrihutioii  to  the  newspaper  iinhistry 
is  finding  tlie  right  buyer  for  every  available 
property.  We’ve  been  doing  this  for  36  years. 
Sales  all  over  tbe  country  testify  to  this  per¬ 
formance. 

ALLEN  KANDER  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of 
Newspaper  Properties 

WASHINGTON  ....  1730  K  Street  N.  W.  FEderal  3-8390 
NEW  YORK _ 60  East  42nd  Street  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 
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AN  OFFICER— Charles  K.  Clark#, 
recently  promoted  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour, 
nal,  has  been  elected  a  viceprtti- 
dent  and  director  of  the  Journal 
Company.  He  started  with  th# 
paper  as  a  classified  ad  salesman 
in  1953. 

Felix  Elicerio  —  from  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager  to  general 
manager  of  North  Suburban 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Roseville, 
Minn. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Newman,  editor  of 
the  Harrison  (Ark.)  Daily 
Times  —  Man  of  the  Year  by 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Ranelli  and  Donald 
SCHWENNESEN  —  to  city  Staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

41  * 

WiLUAM  E.  Hauda  —  from 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour- 
nal,  to  UPI,  Madison. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Alberto  C.  Diaz,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Belvedere  (Calif.) 
Citizen  —  named  to  the  State 
Athletic  Commission. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Albert  W.  Ballenger  —  out 
of  retirement  at  age  76  to  be 
a  reporter  for  the  LovekaU 
(Colo.)  Reporter-Herald.  Heb^ 
gan  newspaper  work  July  28, 
1914,  the  day  World  War  I  b^ 
gan. 

4c  *  « 

S&S  Aluiiini  Listed 

Alumni  of  Stars  &  Stripa, 
European  edition,  are  being 
sought  in  the  preparation  of  a 

directory  by  John  Livingod, 

Box  45,  Robesonia,  Pa.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingood,  retired  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man  for  many  years  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  S&S, 
already  has  a  long  list  of  names 
and  present  connections. 

Emilio  Isonio,  who  jeeped  S4S 
mats  from  Rome  to  Leghorn  for 
wartime  front  area  publication, 
has  been  located  in  Colma,  Calif- 
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A  FUTURE  TEACHER  and  two  of  her  professors  examine  high  school 
newspapers  sponsored  by  teachers  who  will  participate  in  the  Scholastic 
Journalism  Institute  June  7-13  at  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort 
Worth.  Barbara  Johnston,  a  TCU  senior  from  Dallas,  begins  her 
teaching  career  next  fall.  Standing  is  Dr.  Wayne  Rowland,  chairman 
of  the  TCU  Journalism  Department;  at  right  is  Prof.  Lewis  Fay,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Light  until  he  joined  the  TCU  faculty  this 
year.  The  Institute  is  partly  underwritten  by  the  Newspaper  Fund. 


mention 

Richard  K.  Gallagher — from 
editorial  writer,  Manchester 
(N.  H  )  Union  Leader,  to  news 
director  for  WCAX-tv,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

*  «  « 

Roger  C.  C(»ryell — appointed 
as  assistant  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  V.)  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  News.  He  will 
continue  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

tic  4c  « 

Henry  E.  Spier  —  from  Ox¬ 
nard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier,  to 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press. 

«  4i  * 

Howard  A.  James,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  and 
former  city  editor  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  (Iowa)  Morning  Democrat 
—  to  public  relations  manager, 
Chicago  Metropolitan  District 
j  of  Montgomery  Ward. 

i  William  B.  Stiles,  former 
i  national  advertising  manager. 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newly-opened  Las 
Vegas  branch  office  of  the 
Thomas  C.  Wilson  Advertising 
Agency,  Reno. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  Crowley  —  from  city 
staff  to  state  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

Fred  E.  Beane,  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leader  and  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News  —  as¬ 
sociate  membership  in  Alpha 
Zeta,  agricultural  fraternity  at 
the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


RETIREMENT  of  Nolle  C.  Penley 
«j  women's  department  editor  of 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  af¬ 
ter  a  career  spanning  40  years — 
from  "social  pages"  to  "women's 
pages" — was  marked  with  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  her  enterprise.  She 
interviewed  Presidents,  wrote 
hundreds  of  brevities  about  the 
man-in-the-street,  wrote  features 
on  celebrities  in  all  fields,  and 
edited  her  pages  with  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  originality  and  a  devotion 
to  deadlines. 


7  Concessional 
Fellows  Selected 

Washington 

Seven  winners  of  the  $4500 
Congressional  fellowships  given 
by  the  American  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  Association  for  1964-65  here 
have  been  announced. 

They  are:  Robert  O.  Blanch¬ 
ard,  30,  Ph.D.  candidate  in  mass 
communications  at  Syracuse 
University;  Miss  Geraldine  A. 
Collier,  25,  health  and  welfare 
reporter  for  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette; 
Henry  L.  Feuerzeig,  25,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times;  F’rederick  J. 
Johnson,  27,  northwest  editor, 
Minot  (N.  D.)  Daily  News; 
Bruce  C.  Ladd  Jr.,  28,  associate 
editor.  Paddock  Publications  Inc. 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.;  Dan 
Morgan,  27,  police  reporter, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  and 
Garrett  W.  Ray,  28,  Littleton 
(Colo.)  Independent. 

The  program,  financed  by  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant,  will 
bring  the  winners  to  staff  jobs 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  E.  Brandt  —  to 
general  manager  of  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  succeeding 
Philip  M.  Knox  —  to  general 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Publishers  Association. 

*  * 

Nicholas  P.  Hemes,  former¬ 
ly  with  Marsteller  Inc.  —  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  sales  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  European  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

*  ♦  4i 

Martin  L.  Whitmyer,  one¬ 
time  editor  of  weeklies  in  the 
Pitt.sburgh  suburban  area,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  Studebaker  Corp.  — 
named  news  editor  in  Detroit 
for  Motor  Age. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  A.  Bell,  former 
newsman  and  assistant  to  the 
vicepresident  of  public  relations 
for  Trans  World  Airlines  for 
seven  years  —  to  director  of 
public  relations  for  TWA  Inter¬ 
national,  Paris. 

«  *  * 

111  Soulliwest  Pacific 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  president 
of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  recently 
opened  the  first  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia  office  in  Australia. 

Traveling  with  him  are  his 

daughter,  Joanne,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  McKellar.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar  is  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Educational  Corp. 


Louis  E.  Gelli;rman  —  from 
political  publicity  work  to  city 
editor  of  the  Marshall  (Minn.) 
Messenger. 

*  4c  4t 

Don  Holt  —  from  editorial 
department,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  to  Newsweek  magazine, 
Chicago. 

*  *  * 

George  Hammerer,  state  cir¬ 
culation  supervisor  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  —  re¬ 
tired  after  36  years  with  the 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Eric  Shuman  —  named  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times 
after  previous  editorial  assign¬ 
ments  with  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise,  Los  Angeles 
City  News  Service  and  as  copy 
editor  and  .staff  writer  for  the 
Valley  Times. 


Dan  McKenna — from  crimi¬ 
nal  courts  to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin.  Paul  Levy  —  to  criminal 
courts  beat. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  W.  Gottlieb  —  from 
city  .staff,  Washington  (1).  C.) 

Star,  to  Reuters,  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Alvin  F.  Morris,  former  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  —  to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal.  Saul  Freilich,  for¬ 
merly  with  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  —  to  Journal  telegraph 
editor.  H.\rry  I.  Dyer — to  Jour¬ 
nal  sports  editor.  Gerald  W. 
Mac  Lean — to  Journal  suburban 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Michael  W.  Moynihan,  a 
former  New  York  Times  staffer 
—  named  director  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  staff  of  the  agency  for 
International  Development. 


li 
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Letters  a  Day 

That's  th«  avaraqc,  over  a  full  y«ar,  of  th«  letters  Eunice 
Farmer  gets  each  and  every  day  from  readers  of  her  once-a-weeh, 
question-and-onswer  column  on  sewing  at  home. 

SEW  SIMPLE 

The  Women  Love  It 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DIS  MOINES  IOWA  4U  MADISON  AVI.  NEW  TO«K  CITT 
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ON  THE  AIR 

Press  Plays  Active 
Part  in  Cultural  tv 

By  Jean  Tarzian 


N.E.T.  has  one  of  the  largest 
newsman  forces  in  the  country 
but  has  no  news  department  per 
se. 

For  its  four  public  affairs  pro¬ 
grams  it  recruits  journalists 
from  all  over  the  country  and 
world,  to  analyze  and  comment 
on  the  news. 

National  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision  was  begun  10  years  ago 
with  a  handful  of  stations  pre¬ 
senting  cultural  programs.  Since 
then  it  has  grown  to  80  affiliated 
stations.  It  is  a  non-commercial 
network  that  supplies  10  hours 
of  programming  a  week  to  its 
affiliates. 

The  weekly  half-hour  pro¬ 
gram,  “At  Issue,”  was  initiated 
in  October,  1963.  Since  then,  it 
has  explored  the  major  domestic 
issues  in  the  news,  having  news¬ 
men  serving  as  guests,  hosts  and 
moderators.  Twice  it  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  role  of  the  press  and 
its  relation  to  an  important  per¬ 
son  in  the  news. 

The  events  discussed  on  “In¬ 
ternational  Magrazine”  are  not 
necessarily  those  major  items  of 
news  which  are  read  in  the 
American  papers.  Rather  they 
are  a  compilation  of  events  and 
issues  which  the  foreign  guest 
newsmen  feel  give  a  closer  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  country. 

“News  in  Perspective,”  a 
monthly  one-hour  program,  has 
a  three-man  team  of  journalists 
from  the  Xew  York  Times  as 
permanent  participants.  Lester 
Markel,  Sunday  editor,  is  the 
editor-moderator;  Max  Frankel, 
diplomatic  correspondent,  and 
Tom  Wicker,  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent,  complete  the  trio. 


The  men  interpret  the  current 
events  of  global  historj',  focusing 
on  about  four  issues  for  each 
program. 

Saville  Davis,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  moderates  “Great  Decisions 
—1964.” 

This  series  attempts  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  understanding  of 
the  international  issues  facing 
the  United  States  and  the  world 
in  1964.  Newsmen  are  invited  to 
participate  in  this  eight-week 
half-hour  series. 

When  the  N.E.T.  team  was 
filming  the  Panama  crisis  for 
“At  Issue,”  Executive  Producer 
Alvin  Perlmutter  acted  as  re¬ 
porter  and  rounded  up  Pana¬ 
manian  new.smen  and  inter¬ 
viewed  them  for  the  program. 

• 

73th  Anniversary 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

The  Uniontoicn  E  v  e  ning 
Standard  observ'ed  its  75th  an¬ 
niversary  as  a  daily  newspaper 
by  publishing  a  special  112-page 
edition  on  March  17.  One  sec¬ 
tion  of  10  pages  portrayed  in 
words  and  pictures  how  a  news¬ 
paper  is  publi.shed.  S.  W.  Cal¬ 
kins  is  president  of  Uniontown 
Newspapers  Inc.  Arnold  Gold¬ 
berg  is  editor. 

• 

Columnist  Moves 

Cleveland 

Miss  Louise  Davis,  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  author  of  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  on  etiquette,  is  moving  to 
Tucson,  Arizona.  She  was  33 
years  with  the  Plain  Dealer.  Her 
column  is  in  52  newspapers. 


City  Beautiful 
^  orld  Trade  Parleys 
Supersonic  Transport  Race 
Neutralization  in  Southeast  Asia 

ore  moior  March  titles  in 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 
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- EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Author  of  'Words  on  Paper' 


The  RavelVd  Sleeve 

Once  upon  a  time  meticulous  could  be  properly  used 
only  to  mean  timid  or  overcareful.  The  fact  that 
Fowler  devoted  between  700  and  800  words,  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  them  examples,  to  indignant  objections  against 
meticulmis  in  the  sense  of  scrupulous  or  punctilious 
showed,  however,  that  the  handwriting  was  already 
clearly  on  the  wall  a  quarter-century  ago. 

No  very  careful  observation  is  needed  to  see  that  in 
general  use  the  connotation  of  timidity  has  vanished; 
Webster  now  designates  that  sense  obsolete.  Meticulous 
now  may  mean  overcareful  or  fussy,  but  it  also  has  a 
positive  sense  which  is  the  commoner:  commendably 
thorough  or  precise.  The  context  must  show  which.  Pig¬ 
headed  insistence  on  obsolete  senses  only  cuts  the  line 
of  communication  between  writer  and  reader. 


Wayward  Words 


Beside  means  at  the  side  of :  “We  stood  beside  the 
canyon.”  Besides  means  in  addition  to:  “Besides  the 
lecture  there  was  a  concert.” 

«  *  * 

In  connection  with  sports  events,  especially,  capture 
is  a  sadly  bruised  variant  of  win, 

«  *  * 

In  writing  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes  or  any  other  award, 
reporters  should  be  enjoined,  “Thou  shalt  not  covet." 

*  *  * 

The  preferable  spelling  for  the  slang  term  meaning 
shoddy  is  crummy,  not  crumby.  Inconsistently,  a  fellow 
held  in  low  esteem  is  a  crumb. 

*  41  * 

Easter  .Sunday  is  technically  redundant,  but  so  well 
established  that  criticism  of  the  expression  constitutes 
quibbling. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Evince,  though  good  English,  has  tended  to  become  a 
newspaper  variant  for  show. 

*  *  * 

Saying  that  city  officials,  for  example,  are  going  into 
a  huddle  is  using  an  overworked  figure. 

•  *  * 

Huge  throng  is  redundant;  a  throng,  by  definition, 
is  huge. 

*  *  4i 

In  nothing  flat  is  the  ultimate,  perhaps,  in  cliches 
as  well  as  in  speed. 

*  *  * 


In  such  constructions  as  “He  was  installed  president” 
idiom  calls  for  as  with  install:  “He  was  installed  as 
president.”  (Instal  is  well  established  as  a  variant 
spelling.) 


*  *  * 


Invited  guest  is  redundant;  being  invited  is  essential 
to  guesthood.  Uninvited  guests  are  gate-crashers. 
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Pcirdon  Us  For  Blowing  Their  Horn 


Truckers  rarely  blow  their  horns  on  the  highway  and  seldom 
in  print.  But,  with  headlines  shouting  about  "the  revolution 
in  transportation”.  .  .  and  the  "era  of  the  overnight  order," 
we  felt  that  someone  should  emit  at  least  a  few  toots  for  them. 


give  the  service  shippers  need  and  intend  to  give  more. 

For  example,  truckers  everywhere  are  spending  millions  on 
electronic  devices  for  data  processing  and  advanced  com¬ 
munications  . .  .  $4,000,000,000  annually  on  new  equipment. 


Let’s  face  it.  Trucking  isn't  simply  a  part  of  this  nation's  ship¬ 
ping  revolution  ...  it  created  it.  It’s  no  fluke  that  trucks 
today  carry  75%  of  everything  that  this  nation  produces.  They 


We  are  proud  of  the  role  Tyrex  rayon  tire  cord  has  played  in 
this  revolution  .  .  .  proud  too  of  the  record  Tyrex  rayon  tires 
are  making  in  the  trucker’s  cold  war  on  costs. 


7y3^£X',^ 


Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex 
Inc.  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 
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PROMOTION 


Sales  Presentation 
Run  Off  on  Mimeo 

By  Georfie  Will 


the  Record  -^American  newspaper 


COMPACT — The  Boston  Record-American  plugs  its  slogan,  "Boston's 
Only  Compact  Newspaper,”  on  painted  bulletins  in  downtown  Boston. 
The  same  theme  is  used  in  subway,  station  platform  and  newsstand 
posters,  in-paper  ads  and  television,  with  the  tag-line,  "the  Compact 
with  Impact." 


Great  value  is  placed  on 
lieautiful,  colorful  graphics  in 
newspaper  advertising  presenta¬ 
tions.  Clever  gimmicks  rate 
highly  too. 

But  .sometimes  the  challenge 
is  to  tell  an  effective  story  sim¬ 
ply,  honestly,  quickly  —  and  in¬ 
expensively. 

The  Katz  -Agency,  newspaiter 
l  epresentatives,  has  turned  out 
just  such  a  sales  tool  for  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  StnteKman-Jour- 
nal  Newspapers.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  produced  on  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine,  and  bound  with 
a  stapler. 

Only  .\rl  ih  Map 

The  only  art  in  the  seven- 
pager  is  an  outline  map  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  Five  maps  appear  on  the 
cover. 

“Oregon?  Simple.  Portland 
First.  Then?  Schedule  Salem 
second!”  is  the  presentation’s 
approach. 

To  support  the  sales  argu¬ 
ment  is  a  well-marshalled  colla¬ 
tion  of  statistics,  presented  in 
A-B-C  manner. 

First  the  Capital-Journal  and 
Statesman  daily  circulation  and 
milline  is  shown  as  second  in 
the  state.  Impressive  circulation 
growth  figures  follow  (showing 
a  3fi.2%  increase  since  19r>8). 
Comparisons  are  shown  with 
nine  other  Oregon  dailies. 

Data  on  the  city  of  Salem  fol¬ 
lows,  with  retail  sales,  house¬ 
hold  sales,  and  sales  growth 
compared  with  the  market’s 
closest  competitor.  Five-year 
growth  patterns  are  traced  for 
metropolitan  Salem  compaied 
with  the  Eugene  metropolitan 
area,  in  population,  households, 
income,  retail  .sales  and  food 
sales. 


LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A.” 

Do  hundieds  cf  public* 
spirited  Newspapers  are  doing— 

Offer  the  Qunlily  Made, 
Specially  Priced.  Complete 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

3  K  5'  FUq  of  Thor  huHtfUo.  -twed 
stripes 

2  rx.  lOintpd  hardwocJ  polt* 

Write,  wire  or  ohonc 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

Benton.  •  Tel:  439*2600 
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The  clincher  of  the  jiiece  is 
the  demonstration  of  county  cov¬ 
erage  by  Portland  newspapers 
.  .  .  and  according  to  the  pres¬ 
entation,  combined  daily  cov¬ 
erage  of  both  Portland  papers 
in  Salem  is  less  than  14%,  the 
lowest  level  of  coverage  among 
Oregon’s  3fi  counties.” 

The  Salem  presentation  was 
produced  in  the  Katz  Agency’s 
.sales  development  department 
by  Ted  Ratbbone  and  A1  Meglin. 
♦  ♦  * 

SCOUTING  —  A  four-Satur- 
dav  Boy  Scout  Journalism  merit 
badge  class  conducted  by  the  St. 
LotitK  (llohe  -  Democrat  earlier 
this  month  graduated  197  can¬ 
didates,  bringing  the  total  who 
have  completed  the  course  under 
the  Globe- Democrat’s  auspices 
in  four  years  to  54(5.  .4  work¬ 
shop  for  Girl  Scouts,  now  in  its 
second  year,  got  under  way  fol¬ 
lowing  the  conclusion  of  the  Boy 
Scout  course. 

*  V  * 

GAIN  —  When  the  Hatjem- 
toum  (Md.)  Herald-Mail  showed 
a  4.3%  circulation  increase,  it 
published  a  full-page  in-paper 
ad  to  tell  readers  of  the  gain 
over  the  previous  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  .4BC  figures. 
According  to  the  ad  copy,  the 
national  average  increase  is  less 
than  1%  for  papers  the  size  of 
the  Herald-Mail. 

♦  ♦  » 

MAILINGS  —  The  Riclimovd 
(Va.)  Times-Dispntch  and  .Vcm’-s* 
Leader  have  mailed  two  bio- 
chures  to  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  “Index  of  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance”  shows  the  daily  cir¬ 
culation  per  100  households  in 
the  60  largest  U.  S.  markets, 
also  listing  the  numl)er  of  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  dailies  in  each 
market. 

“Households  reached  by  radio 
and  television  in  metropolitan 
Richmond,”  the  16th  in  a  series 
of  surveys,  shows  total  broad¬ 
cast  audience,  radio  and  tv,  on 
a  Monday  through  Friday  av¬ 
erage  per  minute.  Bar  charts 
show  percent  of  households  with 
.sets  tui’ned  on.  Percentages  are 
shown  for  three  tv  stations  for 
various  time  i)eriods  between  8 
a.m.  and  10  p.m.  and  for  ten 
radio  stations  in  three  different 
time  periods.  Broadca.st  audi¬ 
ences  are  summarized  for  the 
jjast  eight  years. 

*  *  * 

FREE  COPY  —  When  the 
\ew  Brtinsudck  (N.  J.)  Home 


.\’ews  discovered  that  it  had  sold 
9,762  copies  of  the  AP  book, 
“The  Torch  Is  Passed,”  promo¬ 
tion  manager  John  Donnelly  ran 
a  special  in-paper  ad  headlined 
“The  10,000th  Copy.”  The  ad 
announced  that  the  per.son  or¬ 
dering  the  10,000th  copy  would 
get  his  book  fiee,  and  also  have 
the  opportunity  of  designating 
recipients  for  10  additional 
copies,  to  be  donated  in  the  win¬ 
ning  person’s  name,  and  suit¬ 
ably  inscril)ed. 

*  ♦ 

.Seri<‘!«  on  Heart  Diets 

HEART  —  More  than  2,600 
attended  the  .second  annual 
Heart  Forum  last  month,  .spon- 
.sored  by  the  Michigan  Heart 
.Association  and  the  Detroit 
Free  PrcKn. 

A  panel  of  heart  experts  dis- 
cu.ssed  “How  to  stop  heart  at¬ 
tack  and  stroke.”  A  large  dis- 
l)lay  of  heart  exhibits  was  open 
to  the  public.  Free  Press  science 
writer  Jean  Pearson  reported 
on  the  daily  meetings  of  the  con¬ 
vening  heart  doctors.  Flyers 
distributed  at  the  forum  pro¬ 
moted  the  .start  of  a  five-day 
Free  Pre.ss  .series  on  “heart 
diets.” 

* 

FLAGS  —  Solway  C.  Fier- 
l)erg,  president  of  Atlas  Flag 
Co.,  Benton,  Ill.,  presented  a  new 
flag  to  Variety  Children’s  Hos- 
l>ital.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.,  early 
this  month.  Atlas  flags  are  sold 
exclusively  by  U.  S.  newspapers 
conducting  “Fly  the  Flag”  pro¬ 
grams. 

♦  *  * 

OPERATION  ENTERPRISE 
—  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  announced  “Opera¬ 
tion  Enterjjrise  1964,”  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation-editorial  pub¬ 
lic  service.  Purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  recognize  out.standing 
carriers,  with  the  hoys  compet¬ 
ing  for  an  exciting  trip,  includ¬ 
ing  visits  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  Wallops  Island,  Va., 
Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,  Quantico  Marine 
Base,  Washington,  D,  C.,  and 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 


2  Co-eds  Top 
Awards  Round 

San  Francisco 

Cynthia  L.  Rocketson,  U.  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mrs.  Fae  I).  Dix, 
U.  of  Utah,  placed  one,  two  in 
the  editorial  writing  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  William  Randol]^’ 
Hearst  Foundation’s  journalisaj ; 
awards  program. 

But  North  Carolina  now  holdl; 
first  place  among  the  schools! 
competing  in  the  series  of 
events.  Stanford  and  FloridijJ 
are  tied  for  second  place.  ] 

Miss  Rocketson  received  sJ 
$750  scholarship  for  an  editorild 
on  integration.  Mrs.  Dix  won  a. 
$500  scholarship  for  a  report  o* 
the  Negro’s  position  in  the  MoH 
mon  Church. 

Curry  Kirkpatrick’s  third 
place  editorial  win  put  NCU  in 
the  foreground.  He  was  first  i#' 
the  November  general  news 
writing. 

• 

Minnesota  Accepts 
Riddcr  Scholarship 

MinneapoU 

The  University  of  Minnesol 
hoard  of  regents  has  approvs 
the  establishment  of  a  scholii^ 
ship  fund  in  honor  of  Victor  F? 
Ridder,  newspaper  executii( 
who  died  last  June. 

Making  an  initial  $1,000  da 
nation  to  the  scholarship  fun 
was  Robert  R.  Ridder,  Victar 
Ridder’s  son  and  president  o( 
radio  WDSM  and  WDSM-TV< 
Duluth. 

The  elder  Ridder  had  ben 
board  chairman  of  Northwed 
Publications  Inc.,  which  pubi 
lishes  daily  newspapers  in  St^ 
Paul,  Duluth  and  Aberdeen 
S.D.:  and  a  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Ridder  Publication! 
and  Twin  Coast  Newspapers 
Inc. 

The  Ridder  scholarship,  to  bet, 
awaixled  to  students  studying  at- 
the  University  of  Minnesota’!  j 
Duluth  branch,  will  range  fro^ 
$250  to  $1,000  jrer  academies 
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"Rough  changeover  to  web  offset? 
With  a  Vanguard,  there  was  nothing  to  it!" 


says  V.  M.  Vance, 

Publisher  of  Minnesota's 
Worthington  Daily  Globe 

“Only  one  man  on  our  staff  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  lithography  be¬ 
fore  the  Globe  switched  to  web  offset. 
But  the  operation  of  our  new  Cottrell 
Vanguard  is  so  simple,  the  rest  of  our 
production  crew  caught  on  fast,”  re¬ 
ports  Mr.  Vance. 

“We’re  impressed  with  the  fine 
printing  detail  we  get  with  our  five- 


unit  Vanguard.  And  talk  about  flexi¬ 
bility!  We’re  using  more  color,  more 
photographs.  Our  daily  press  run  of 
13,000-plus  is  completed  regularly  in 
about  an  hour’s  time— including  start¬ 
up  time  and  folding.  Also,  we  now 
have  the  capacity  to  print  additional 
small,  weekly  newspapers  in  our  area 
and  to  turn  out  a  large  volume  of  prof¬ 
itable  circular  business.” 

Other  reasons  for  owning  a  Cottrell 
Vanguard:  Up  to  24  standard  news 


pages  at  15,000  papers  per  hour  folded 

•  Available  in  1  to  6  units  •  Low  ini¬ 
tial  investment  •  Low  operating  costs 

•  No  costly  engravings  but  lots  of 
pictures  •  Better  reproduction  with 
screens  to  133  lines  •  Versatile  com¬ 
position — hot  metal,  photocomposi¬ 
tion  or  any  combination. 

Any  wonder  more  and  more  pub¬ 
lishers  are  taking  advantage  of  Cottrell 
Vanguard  presses?  Write  for  complete 
details. 


HARRIS 


INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


COTTRELL.  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


■ 

M 


LANT  &  EQUIPMENT  minutes. 

“■  ~~  There  i.s  no  ducting  for  heat- 

T^lck'n'l'  conditioning — a  ven- 

lUUIJ.t>  i  tilating  ceiling  will  be  used.  Hot 

.|  or  chilled  air  is  brought  into  the 

t  I  room  through  minute  holes  in 

the  ceiling  itself. 

Newspaper 

*  While  the  Breeze  now  em- 

Torrance,  Calif,  ploys  “hot  metal”  process,  the 
Construction  is  underway  on  l)uii<ling  will  permit  rapid 

new  plant  for  the  South' Bay  changeover  to  almost  any  com- 
aily  Breeze,  Copley-owned  pa-  bination  of  “hot”  or  “cold” 

;r  serving  the  Torrance-Re-  metal  processes. 

>ndo  Beach  area  of  Los  An-  The  building  is  somewhat  like 
?les  County,  with  completion  a  two-storj'  doughnut,  square  in 
heduled  for  November.  form.  Each  floor  has  four  bays 

The  40,000-foot  building  will  facing  a  central  core  area; 
>u.se  the  editorial,  business  and  within  the  core  are  sendee  fa- 
tmposing  room  oiterations,  ad-  cilities  for  employes  and  vis- 
cent  to  a  press  and  mailroom  itors.  including  a  cafeteria,  rest 
lilding  of  15,000  feet,  nut  into  rooms,  locker  rooms,  elevator, 
leration  in  1901  on  the  new  and  open  sky  court.  Four  addi- 
, ’e-acre  site.  The  inve.stment  in  tional  office  bays  and  press 
te,  structure  and  e(iuipment  room  and  production  bays  may 
ill  exceed  $2,000,000,  it  was  l>o  added  as  needed, 
sclosed  by  James  S.  Cojiley,  The  building  will  have  no 
(lairman  of  the  Board  at  civic  windows  other  than  floor-to- 
remonies  accompanying  the  ceiling  glass  panels  facing  the 
•oundbreaking.  inner  court.  A  unique  system  of 

The  press  building  houses  a  conveyors  connects  major  de- 
ne-unit  press,  newsprint  stor-  partments  on  a  single  loop.  It 
re  and  mailroom.  <’an  carry  anything  from  a  sin- 

The  present  thi-ee-story  plant  file  sheet  of  copy  to  full-page 
downtown  Redondo  Beach  is  size  photographs  to  decks  of 
the  path  of  a  major  urban  data  processing  cards.  A  dumb- 
development  program  which  waiter  will  move  engravings 
ill  raze  the  area.  related  materials  between 

the  composing  room  and  the  en- 
Bay-Shaped  graving  department. 

Designed  for  flexibility,  the  .  Hoscoe  L.  Wood  is  the  arch- 
lilding  is  a  series  of  eight  Curi’y  is  the 

ree  onen  bavs — six  for  offices  Publisher. 


A  DECADE  AGO  this  was  the  plant  where  the  Granby  (Que.)  Leader- 
Mail  was  printed  on  a  two-unit  Goss  press.  Then,  Robert  Allard  of  the 
Guide  Mont-Royal  and  Jacques-G.  Francoeur  of  the  Guide  du  Nord 
bought  the  Leader-Mail  and  its  printing  shop.  Six  months  later  they 
started  Canada's  first  Sunday  newspaper,  Le  Dimanche-Matin. 


TODAY  this  is  the  printing  center  at  Granby  which  has  18  press  units, 
capable  of  publishing  the  200,000  copies  of  Le  Dimanche-Matin  for 
Montreal  and  Quebec  Province,  as  well  as  several  other  periodicals. 
L'Imprimerie  Montreal-Granby  Inc.  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  in 
the  area. 


Southern  Mill  Passes  ^"^11  the  year  7639. 

o  rr*  i-k  *  »  Since  its  first  two  machines 

3>Millioil  Ton  Output  started  up,  late  in  1954,  direct 

Calhoun,  Tenn.  payrolls  for  the  mill  and  its 
Tennessee’s  first  newsprint  woods  department  have  contrib- 
mill,  Bowaters  Southern  Paper  uted  $80,558,000  to  the  area’s 
Corp.,  tallied  production  of  its  economy.  In  addition,  $70,705,- 
three-millionth  ton  of  paper  the  000  has  been  paid  to  farmers, 
other  day.  landowners  and  pulpwood  pro- 

Cut  into  a  continuous  30-inch  ducers  for  wood  and  chips  pur¬ 
wide  strip,  that  represents  42  chased  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
million  miles  of  paper — enough  area, 
to  reach  the  moon  and  back  90  * 

times.  I  u  ir  e  Another  in  Offset 

In  nine  and  one-half  years  of 

operation,  the  mill  has  produced  BOONVILLE,  Mo. 

sufficient  paper  to  print  20  bil-  The  Boonville  Daily  News, 
lion  copies  of  a  20-page  daily  merged  with  the  Weekly  Adver- 
newspaper.  Putting  this  another  tiser  and  now  named  the  Boon- 
way,  it  would  supply  the  news-  xnlle  News  Advertiser,  has  con- 
print  requirements  of  a  10,000  verted  to  offset  printing  in 
circulation,  20-page,  daily  news-  standard  eight-column  format. 
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TIME  TO  BUILD — James  S.  Copley,  left,  chairman  of  The  Copley 
Press,  and  Robert  L.  Curry,  publisher,  officiate  at  the  start  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  home  for  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  at  Torrance,  Calif. 


*American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
Convention, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
April  20-23. 


PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE 
APRIL  18 

Convention  packed  editorial  content  includes  com¬ 
plete  program  of  events,  calendar  of  social  activi¬ 
ties  and  meetings,  names  and  hotel  addresses  of 
everyone  attending  ANPA.  Distributed,  of  course, 
to  everyone  attending  the  convention,  as  well  as 
regular  E&P  subscribers  back  home.  It’s  also  dis¬ 
tributed  to  delegates  at  the  ASNE  (American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors)  Meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  April  16-18.  And  it's  must  reading  for  your 
best  advertisers  and  their  agencies,  too. 

Deadline  for  space  reservations  APRIL  5 

Deadline  for  ad  copy  or  plates  APRIL  10 


CONVENTION  ISSUE 
APRIL  25 

Up  to  the  minute  reports  of  ANPA  convention  pro¬ 
ceedings,  with  comprehensive  coverage  of  sessions, 
texts  of  speeches,  keen  reporting  of  behind-the- 
scenes  activity.  E&P  presents  convention  highlights 
and  social  sidelights,  profiles  of  the  delegates  and 
how  they  make  newspaper  news.  Presents  the  on- 
the-spot  newspaper  story,  as  it  happens,  for  the 
influential  and  interested  newspaper,  advertising 
and  agency  executives  you'll  want  to  reach.  Special 
distribution  of  'bulldog'  edition  at  the  Convention. 

Deadline  for  space  reservations  APRIL  10 

Deadline  for  ad  copy  or  plates  APRIL  16 


"meeting 


is  called 


to  order 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  ^there 
with  2  big  Convention 
Issues . . .  packed  with 
advertising  effectiveness! 

E&P’S  COMPLETE,  COMPREHENSIVE  COVERAGE  OF 
CONVENTION  ACTIVITIES  PROVIDES  A  FOCAL  POINT 
FOR  THE  ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLISHING  FIELDS  .  .  . 

•  Advertisers  and  their  agencies — placing  more  dollars  in  news¬ 
papers  than  all  other  major  media  combined — keep  a  close 
eye  on  their  investment  during  this  period  when  policies  are 
formed. 

•  Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  equipment  and  supplies 
use  the  ANPA  issues  to  showcase  their  wares,  and  maintain 
liaison  with  their  newspaper  customers  and  prospects. 

Your  advertising  in  both  of  these  important  issues  delivers  your 
story  to  a  maximum  audience,  in  a  climate  of  editorial  impor¬ 
tance  and  urgency.  Reserve  your  space  now  in  both  Convention 
Issues. 

Advertising  rates:  Page,  $595;  half-page,  $345;  quarter- 
page,  $204;  eighth-page,  $122  ...  or  contract  rates  apply. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Stanley  Woodward: 
Real  ‘Paper  Tiger’ 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


lowed  to  land  on  a  glider  with 
paratroopers  at  Arnhem;  he 
had  further  hazardous  service 
with  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific 
and  was  on  the  carrier  Enter¬ 
prise  on  his  50th  birthday. 

Krd  Smith  Hired 

In  rebuilding  the  Sports  De¬ 
partment,  Mr.  Woodward  was 
attracted  to  the  work  of  Walter 


He  also  edited  .‘sport.s  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Neivs  for  a  few 
years. 

The  closing  sentence  of  an 
ah.sorbing  book  by  a  gre.it  sports 
«iitor:  “I  still  believe  what  Nick 
Skerrett  told  me  when  I  was  a 
cub  reporter — ‘The  American 
newspaper  is  the  greatest  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  world.’  ” 


PAPER  TIGER.  An  old  sportswriter’s 
reminiscences  of  people,  newspapers, 
war  and  work.  By  Stanley  Wood¬ 
ward.  Atheneum.  294  paRes.  $4.95. 

When  Stanley  Woodward,  who 
later  was  to  wnn  national  fame 
as  sports  editor  and  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  got  his  first  job 
as  a  cub  reporter  for  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 
in  1919  his  city  editor,  Nick 
Skerrett,  taught  him  a  precept 
he  never  forgot:  “The  American 
newspaper  is  the  greatest  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  world.” 

(“Skerrett  was  a  new.spaper 
snob.  He  didn’t  think  people  who 
didn’t  work  on  newspapers  were 
much  account.”) 

That  he  has  never  forsaken 
this  belief  is  indicated  by  the 
title  of  his  autobiography,  writ¬ 
ten  from  his  Brookfield  Center, 
Conn.,  retirement,  which  he  be¬ 
gan  in  1962.  By  “Paper  Tiger” 
he  means  “a  fierce  protagonist 
of  newspapers.” 

Fears  I’liioiis 

This  charter  meml>er  of  the 
.4merican  Newspaper  Guild 
wrote  at  the  time  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  New  York  newspaper 
strike  last  year: 

“I  am  worried  alx)ut  the  vorac¬ 
ity  of  the  newspaper  unions, 
fearing  that  they  will  ultimately 
bring  the  business  down  with  a 
crash  unless  they  discover  there 
is  something  to  unioni.sm  beside 
rapacity.  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  contract  negotiations  are 
realistic  and  are  carried  out  for 
the  good  of  the  business.  .  .  . 

“I  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Guild  has  become  a  menace,  but 
I  believe  it  will  cooperate  with 
the  craft  unions  to  wreck  the 
newspaper  business  in  New 
York.  It  has  not  yet  attained  the 
viciousness  of  the  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  which  seems  hell-bent 
to  block  progress  by  resisting 
automation  and  by  insisting  on 
the  old  bogus  clause  in  its  con¬ 
tract  .  .  .  The  continuance  of 
bogus  reveals  the  Typographical 
Union  as  an  organization  which 
is  neither  respectable  nor  aware 
of  modern  trends.” 

Frank  and  Forct'ful 

The  author  is  equally  frank 
and  forceful  in  appraising  some 
of  his  former  employers  and  as¬ 
sociates.  As  a  hard-hitting 
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sportsman  and  sports  writer  he 
never  succumbed  to  fawning, 
flattering,  dissembling.  From  the 
time  he  saw  his  first  football 
game  in  Harv’ard  Stadium  with 
his  father  (1903),  he  was  smit¬ 
ten  with  sports  and  became  an 
all-around  athlete  in  a  half 
dozen  sports  in  spite  of  severe 
eye  trouble.  (He  played  football 
at  Amherst  with  Lee  B.  Wood, 
now  president  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun.)  The 
intimate  knowledge  of  virtually 
all  sports  he  gained  on  playing 
fields  lent  color  and  authenticity 
to  his  later  sports  writing. 

One  day,  during  his  eight 
years  on  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald,  he  was  required  to  write 
and  telegraph  from  New  London, 
Conn.,  10,000  words  on  an  un¬ 
eventful  l)oat  race  in  which 
Yale  beat  Harvard.  His  natural 
inventiveness  had  to  be  fortified 
and  enhanced  by  bootleg  liba¬ 
tions.  In  those  days  of  wide-open 
white  space,  the  newspaper 
which  printed  the  most  columns 
alxmt  a  sports  ev'ent  was  credited 
with  a  craft  victory  over  its 
briefer  rivals. 

Ivy  League  Invented 

Stanley  Woodward  was 
brought  on  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  to  succee<l  Grantland 
Rice.  (“Somehow  or  other  I 
raise<l  the  fare  to  New  York 
and  entered  the  big  town  with 
one  suit  and  a  holey  pair  of 
extra  pants.”)  From  an  associ¬ 
ate’s  mention  of  “ivy”  colleges, 
the  sports  editor  invented  the 
term  Ivy  League.  He  was  pres¬ 
ent  that  hi.storic  day  when  Joe 
DiMaggio,  20,  arrived  to  join  the 
New  York  Yankees  in  Spring 
training  at  St.  Petersburg.  He 
and  Paul  Gallico  and  Bill  Corum 
and  Stanley  Walker  cavorted  at 
Bleeck’s  (Artists  and  Writers 
Restaurant)  next  to  the  back  of 
the  Trib  building.  What  the  bar¬ 
tender  called  the  King  of  Siam 
when  His  Majesty  was  a  guest 
there  of  the  late  Ogden  H.  Reid 
Sr.,  H-T  publisher,  hest  he 
omitted  from  a  family  journal. 

Stanley  Woodward  became 
disgusted  with  sports  during 
World  War  II  (he  had  served  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  in  WWI) 
and  along  with  Jeff  Parsons, 
Dick  Tobin  and  Lewis  Gannett 
dodged  buzz  bombs  in  London. 
With  Bill  Boni  (AP)  and  Walter 
Cronkite  (then  UP)  he  was  al¬ 


Wellesley  (Red)  Smith,  who  was 
working  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record  for  $90  a  week.  He 
had  his  .secretary  buy  the  Record 
for  a  month,  clip  all  Smith 
articles  and  paste  them  in  a 
scrapbook.  He  read  the  whole 
and  decided  Smith  was  the  be.st 
newspaper  writer  in  the  country 
and  brought  him  to  the  Trib, 
where  his  salary  was  soon  in 
telephone  numbers,  including  his 
syndicate  fees.  The  author  com¬ 
ments: 

“I’d  like  to  go  back  to  the 
que.stion  of  why  Smith  wasn’t 
hired  by  somebody  else.  My  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  most  writing 
sports  editors  don’t  want  a  man 
around  who  is  obviously  better 
than  they.  I  took  the  opposite 
view  on  this  question.  I  wanted 
no  writer  on  the  .staff  who 
couldn’t  beat  me  or  at  least  com¬ 
pete  with  me.  This  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  policy.  I  was  trying  to 
make  a  strong  Sports  Depart¬ 
ment  and  it  was  impossible  to  do 
this  with  the  dreadful  mediocrity 
I  .saw  around  me  on  the  other 
New  York  papers.” 

Brilliuiil  Staff 

Other  valuable  Woodward 
acquisitions  soon  after  the  war 
were  the  late  Joe  Palmer  and 
Tom  O’Reilly,  racetrack  writers. 
(Woodward  was  not  entranced 
by  racing  and  called  the  racing 
crowd  “the  scum  of  the  earth.”) 
One  of  his  staff,  Harry  Cross, 
was  author  of  these  epigrams: 
“Work  is  the  curse  of  the  drink¬ 
ing  classes.  .  .  .  Racing  is  the 
liackhone  of  the  national  pov¬ 
erty.”  Woodward  believes  the 
late  W.  O.  McGeehan  was  the 
greatest  sports  columnist  of  his 
time  (which  included  Damon 
Runyon,  Westbrook  Pegler. 
Grantland  Rice,  Heywood 
Broun).  It  was  McGeehan  who 
called  boxing  “the  manly  art  of 
modified  murder.”  Woodward 
considered  Homer  Bigart,  known 
to  associates  as  “Cannon’s 
Mouth  Bigart,”  as  perhaps  the 
outstanding  war  correspondent. 

Blunt  censure  of  .some  of  his 
editors  is  balanced  with  warm 
j)raise  for  Ogden  R.  Reid  Sr.  of 
the  Trib  and  Phillip  Hockstein, 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger  and  all  Newhouse 
new.spapers,  of  which  Woodward 
was  sports  editor  during  an  in¬ 
terregnum  between  two  long 
periods  of  service  on  the  Trih. 
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Newspaper  Graph  ies 

THE  GRAPHICS  OP  COMMUNICA- 

TION.  (By  Arthur  T.  Turnbull  and 

Russell  N.  B.iird.  Holt,  liinahait 

and  Winston.  Illustrnted.  J4; 

liases.) 

Newspaper  typography,  lay¬ 
out  and  design  and  color  in 
printing  are  fully  and  factually 
explored  by  the  co-authors,  both 
journalism  professors  of  Ohio 
University,  in  this  important 
craft  text. 

The  histoiy  and  development 
of  the  technical  aspects  of 
graphic  communication  makes 
up  the  first  part  of  the  l)ook  and 
effective  creative  application  of 
this  technical  data  is  di.scussed 
in  the  second  half. 

Arthur  T.  Turnbull  is  a  for¬ 
mer  leporter  for  the  Columbut 
(Ohio)  Citizen  and  editor  of  the 
Ironton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  &ni 
he  has  handled  advertising  for 
the  .Milwatekee  (Wis.)  .Journal. 
Russell  N.  Baird  was  a  combat 
correspondent  during  World 
War  11.  Their  book  begins: 

“Graphic  communication  is 
the  lifeblood  of  our  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  existence. 
In  every  waking  hour  we  act, 
react,  and  are  influenced  by  the 
reactions  of  others  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  form  of  the  printed 
word. 

“We  play  watchdog  to  our 
government  via  the  printed 
newspaper. 

“We  pay  our  printed  bills 
with  printed  money  or  printed 
checks. 

“We  buy  goods  learned  about 
thiough  printed  advertising, 
and  we  take  these  goods  home 
in  printed  cartons. 

“Our  knowledge  is  advanced 
by  printed  textbooks  or  techni¬ 
cal  or  inofessional  journals,  our 
day  brightened  by  printed  mag¬ 
azines  or  printed  books.” 

The  authors,  in  their  chapter 
on  newspaper  typography  and 
make-up,  advise:  “A  newspa¬ 
per’s  appearance  should  appeal 
to  its  selected  public  and  should 
truthfully  reflect  its  own  char¬ 
acter.” 

«  «  « 

Peter  Lisagor,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  CW- 
cago  Daily  News,  and  Marguer¬ 
ite  Higgins,  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  reporter  now  .syndicated  by 
New.sday  Specials,  are  authors 
of  “Overtime  In  Heaven,  and 
Other  Tales  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice”  (Doubleday.  June.  $4.95). 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

'll  iiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiii;iiim^^^^ 

The  career  of  Robert  M. 
Hutchens,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  columnist  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fund  for  the  Re¬ 
public  and  director  of  its  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif-,  is  honored  by  an  impor¬ 
tant  new  book  about  education 
and  Western  civilization.  It  is 
“Humanistic  Education  and 
Western  Civilization:  Essays 
for  Robert  M.  Hutchens”  (Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston.  Edited 
by  Arthur  A.  Cohen.  250  pages. 
$5.76).  Essay  writers  include 
Supreme  Court  -Justice  William 
0-  Douglas,  Philip  Jessup,  Rex- 
ford  G.  Tugwell- 

Robert  M.  Buck,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  who  has  covered  municipal 
government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  34  years,  has  written 
“The  Grim  Truth  about  Fluori¬ 
dation”  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
April.  $1.95). 

Joseph  Alsop,  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate  columnist, 
is  author  of  “From  the  Silent 


World:  A  Report  on  the  Greek 
Bronze  Age”  (Harper  &  Row. 
$7.50). 

Calvin  Trillin,  a  staff  writer 
for  the  New  Yorker,  who  for¬ 
merly  spent  a  year  in  the  South 
as  a  reporter  for  Time,  is  the 
author  of  “An  Education  in 
Georgia:  The  Integration  of 
Charlayne  Hunter  and  Hamilton 
Holmes”  (Viking.  180  pages. 
$3.95). 

James  Deakin,  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  June  publication,  “Pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Potomac:  How  the 
Washington  Ijobbyists  Squeeze 
Congress”  (Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston.  $4.75). 

How  public  relations,  used 
with  intelligence,  taste,  and  tech¬ 
nical  expertness  can  help  realize 
the  proper  prophetic  vocation  of 
the  church  is  explored  in  “The 
Silent  Pulpit:  A  Guide  To 
Church  Public  Relations”  (By 
Edward  Grief.  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston.  April.  $4.50). 

A  current  editorial  concern  is 
covered  in  “Jobs,  Men  and 
Machines:  Problems  of  Auto¬ 
mation”  (Edited  by  Charles 
Markham.  Published  for  the 
American  Foundation  on  Auto¬ 
mation  and  Employment  by 


Frederick  A.  Praeger,  64  Uni¬ 
versity  Place,  New  York  3.  Illus¬ 
trated.  166  pages.  $4.95.)  In  the 
l)Ook,  A.  H.  Raskin,  New  York 
Times  labor  writer,  interviews 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  on  matters  of  automation 
and  employment. 


Washington  Newsmen 
Write  Many  Books 

Washington 

A  number  of  books  by  Wash¬ 
ington  newsmen  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  Spring  by  major 
publishing  houses. 

Random  House  will  bring  out 
six  books  by  newsmen-authors. 
They  include  “The  Great  Treas¬ 
ury  Raid”  by  Philip  Stern,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun;  “Ladybird”  by 
Marie  Smith  of  the  Washington 
Post;  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of 
President  Kennedy”  by  colum¬ 
nist  Jim  Bishop;  “Power  in 
Washington”  by  Douglass  Cater 
of  Reporter  Magazine;  “The  In¬ 
visible  Government”  by  Thomas 
Ross  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  David  Wise  of  the  New 
York  HeraXd  Tribune;  and  “Gid¬ 
eon’s  Trumpet”  by  Anthony 
Lewis,  Supreme  Court  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times. 

Harper  &  Row  will  publish 


“Power  at  the  Pentagon”  by 
Jack  Raymond  of  the  New  York 
Times;  “Convention”  by  Fletch¬ 
er  Knebel,  former  Look  colum¬ 
nist  and  Charles  Bailey  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star; 
“Pressure  on  the  Potomac”  — 
a  book  about  lobbyists  —  by 
James  Deakin  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  and  “Mrs. 
LBJ”  by  Ruth  Montgomery  of 
Hearst  Headline  Service. 

Beacon  Press  will  publish  “In 
the  Midst  of  Plenty:  The  Poor 
in  America”  by  Ben  Bagdikian 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  Prentice-Hall  will  publish 
“Black  Man’s  America”  by 
Simeon  Booker  of  Ebony. 

Other  books  include  “Lyndon’s 
Legacy”  (Devin  Adair)  by  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Timesman  Frank 
Kluckholm;  “The  Making  of 
Justice”  (Dutton)  by  James 
Clayton  of  the  Washington 
Post;  “Lyndon  B.  Johnson” 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  by  columnist 
William  S.  White;  “Taxpayer’s 
Hayride”  (Little  Brown)  by 
Julius  Duscha  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  —  about  the  farm 
problem;  “Where  Did  Your 
Money  Go?”  (Simon  and  Schu¬ 
ster)  by  Andrew  Tully  and  Mil- 
ton  Britten  of  Scripps-Howard ; 
and  “Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  Ne¬ 
groes”  by  Harry  Golden,  Dell- 
McClure  Syndicate  columnist. 


NEW  1964 
AYER  DIRECTORY 
JUST  OUT 


126,000  new  facts  not  in  the  1963  Edition 
379  publications  •  70  new  maps  in  color 
1600  pages  of  classified  and  cross-indexed  data 

New  96th  Annual  Edition  of  the  most  complete  and  authori¬ 
tative  single  source  of  information  on  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 
Also  Canada,  Bermuda,  Panama  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 


many  users  in  many  fielos  year  after  year 

Advertisers  •  Advertising  Agencies  •  Bankers  •  Libraries 

•  Business  Firms  •  Publishers  •  Market  Analysts  •  Public 
Relations  Counselors  •  Chambers  of  Commerce  •  Schools 

*  Colleges  and  Universities  •  Government  Agencies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world 
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Actual  size  is  6%''  x  9%”  x  3V4" 

1600  pages 

729,000  live  facts  include 

•  More  than  22,200  publications 

with  names  and  addresses,  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers,  subscription 
prices,  circulation  figures  and 
sizes.  Including  over  9,600  peri¬ 
odicals  and  12,500  daily,  semi¬ 
weekly,  triweekly  and  weekly 
newspapers. 

Just  the  postage  saved  on  mail¬ 
ings  to  publications  which  have 
expired  since  last  year  could  pay 
for  your  Ayer  Directory. 


•  Profitable  market  profiles  in¬ 
clude  industries  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  every  town  and 
city  listed.  Also  airline  and  rail 
services. 

Banking  data,  motor  vehicle 
registration,  number  of  tele¬ 
phones  and  other  facts  on  larger 
market  areas.  Latest  special 
population  reports. 

•  Special  interest  groups:  Periodi¬ 
cal  lists  for  college,  fraternal, 
labor,  religious,  trade,  technical 
groups.  Also  foreign  languages, 
hobbies,  sports. 

•  Order  your  1964  Ayer  Directory 
now!  Still  only  $30,  postpaid 
within  the  U.S.A.  Order  from 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Dept.  E, 
Washington  Square  West,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  19106. 

•  A  word  of  appreciation  to  those 
who  ordered  the  1963  Edition. 
Our  sincere  regrets  to  those 
whose  orders  came  in  too  late 
to  fill.  Last  year’s  Edition  was 
sold  out  despite  the  largest 
printing  in  history. ...  Please 
order  your  1964  copy  of  the  Ayer 
Directory  as  early  as  possible. 


To  SOB  or  not  to  SOB 
That’s  Heady  Question 

Bv  Darrell  Houston 


DARRELL  HOUSTON,  with  the  three  editions  of  the  Tacoma  Ntwt 
Tribune  bannering  that  shocking  headline.  It  was  taken  by  News  Tribuiu 
staff  photog,  Bob  Rudsit. 


Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  muscular,  T-shirted  ster¬ 
eotyper  charpred  into  the  Ta¬ 
coma  News  Tribune  city  room 
and  slammed  the  TNT’s  first 
edition  dowm  on  the  copy  desk. 

Swiping  a  callous^  hand 
along  the  breadth  of  the  eight- 
column,  72-point  tempo  heavy 
italic  head,  he  shouted: 

“Since  when  do  we  use  lan¬ 
guage  like  this  in  a  newspa¬ 
per?” 

It  was  my  job  to  answer  him. 
I  had  written  the  banner  line 
in  question  —  and  now  I  must 
defend  it. 

Headline  Swears 

“Just  tell  me  how  I’m  going 
to  take  this  home  and  explain 
it  to  my  kids  tonight?”  my 
sturdy  friend  demanded. 

He  had  a  good  point. 

But  my  headline,  I  felt,  had 
its  merits,  too.  Dropping  off  into 
three  lines,  one  column,  of  36- 
Bodoni  condensed  with  a  four- 
line,  14-point  deck,  there  it  was. 

It  didn’t  sing.  It  didn’t  spar¬ 
kle.  It  swore  at  the  reader. 

It  read: 

Rudy:  I  Hope  I  Killed  the  SOB 

My  reply  to  the  irate  crafts¬ 
man  was  perhaps  not  as  calm 
and  collected  as  it  might  have 
been.  After  all,  I  reasoned,  I  had 
nev'er  invaded  his  leaden  lair  to 
offer  unsolicited  advice  on  how 
to  i)erform  his  craft. 

Later,  in  a  cooler  moment,  I 
review’ed  the  facts. 

I  had  seen  one  treatment  of 
the  Jack  Ruby  story  when  I 
arrived  at  the  office  at  6:30  a.m., 
sat  down  on  the  rim  and  looked 
over  the  Post  -  Intelligencer, 
Seattle’s  morning  daily. 

In  the  body  of  their  story  out 
of  Dallas  (bylined  by  Bob  Con- 
sidine)  was  the  quote,  in  black¬ 
face  type,  purported  to  have 
been  uttered  by  Jack  Ruby  after 
he  shot  Osw’ald: 

“I  hope  I  killed  the  son  of  a 
bitch.” 

The  P-I  had  bannered  the 
story,  jazzing  up  their  top  head 
with  an  underscored,  centered 
quote  kicker: 

T  Hope  I  Killed  Him’ 

I  sympathized  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  P-I  rim  man.  But 
I  felt  this  was  the  wrong  way 
to  handle  the  head. 


have  been  ab.solutely  accurate. 

Ruby  was  not  reported  to 
have  said,  “I  hope  I  killed  him.” 
He  was  reported  to  have  said,  “I 
hope  I  killed  the  son  of  a  bitch.” 

When  slot  man  Paul  Dumas 
tossed  me  the  lead  story,  an  AP 
budget  choice  signed  by  Reiman 
Morin,  I  already  knew  I  was 
going  to  use  —  or  rather,  try  to 
use  —  those  explosive  words  in 
my  headline. 

I  wrote  the  banner  and  tossed 
it  over  to  Paul.  Not  a  chance 
in  a  million,  I  told  my.self,  but 
why  not  give  it  a  go? 

“Take  a  long  look  at  that  one, 
Paul,”  I  said.  “If  you  buy  it,  we 
might  both  be  looking  for  a  job 
tomorrow.” 

Approved  by  M.E. 

Paul  glanced  at  it,  then  re¬ 
turned  my  grin.  Next,  he  showed 
it  to  managing  editor  Paul  An¬ 
derson. 

Mr.  Anderson  made  his  de¬ 
cision  quickly.  And  he  stuck  by 
it  all  day  while  the  storm  it 
kicked  up  raged  hot  and  heav'y. 

“Use  it,”  he  said.  “Then  take 
cover.” 

The  furor  started  as  soon  as 
the  first  edition  vras  off  the 
presses. 

First  the  steaming  stereo. 
Then  the  deluge. 

During  the  day  and  late  into 
the  evening  more  than  100  calls 
lit  up  the  TNT  switchboard. 
Some  were  transferred  to  the 
city  desk.  A  few  callers  vented 
their  wrath  on  the  innocent  tele¬ 
phone  operators. 

Nearly  all  the  objectors  were 
angry  bwause  they  didn’t  want 
their  children  to  see  the  words, 
ask  what  they  meant  and  then 
possibly  start  using  them  at 
home  or  at  school. 

But  through  it  all  the  TNT 
stuck  to  its  72-point  guns. 

Periods  Added 

The  second  of  the  three  edi¬ 
tions  used  my  same  line,  this 
time  adding  periods  behind  the 
S.O.B. 

For  the  day’s  final  edition, 
the  Green,  we  went  to  an  84- 
point  tempo  heavT^  condensed 
banner,  with  the  same  1/36/3 
readout  but  no  14-point  deck, 
dropped  as  a  matter  of  style. 

This  time  it  really  hit  home: 

Jack  Rubv  —  ‘I  Hope  I  Killed 
the  S.O.B.’ 


But,  strangely,  most  objected  to 
the  fully-spelled-out  phrase  in 
the  body  of  the  story  and  not 
the  SOB  or  the  S.O.B.  in  the 
headline. 

Dozens  of  Tacomans  took  the 
head  in  stride.  Some  seemed  to 
feel  it  was  a  journalistic  mile¬ 
stone  of  a  sort,  a  breaking 
through  the  sophistication  bar¬ 
rier. 

No  Feeling  of  Guilt 

Both  sides  are  entitled  to  their 
opinion. 

Personally,  I’m  proud  that 
the  News  Tribune,  normally 
quite  conservative  in  headline 
and  text,  had  the  guts  to  do 
what  it  did  that  day.  I’m  es¬ 
pecially  proud  that  my  boss 
made  his  decision,  stuck  by  it, 
and  had  sufficient  courage  of  his 
convictions  to  make  the  use  of 
S.O.B.  more  emphatic  with  each 
edition. 

I  hope  I  have  not,  as  some 
persons  intimate,  corrupted  the 
morals  of  Tacoma’s  youth. 

I  feel  no  guilt  over  the  head¬ 
line,  and  none  over  the  use  of 
the  epithet  “son  of  a  bitch”  in 
the  story  I  edited  under  it. 

I’m  not  particularly  proud  of 
the  fact,  but  I  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  often.  I  think  most  news¬ 
papermen  do,  especially  with  the 
approach  of  a  deadline. 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  the 
term  has  become  part  of  our 
daily  language  —  certainly  no 
more  objectionable  than  the 
British  “bloody”  of  the  French 
“mon  Dieu.”  It  was  even  lent 
a  certain  dignity  by  Presidents 
Truman  and  Kennedy  (remem¬ 
ber  his  famous  “sons  of  busi¬ 
ness”  line?). 

Let’s  face  it.  S.O.B.  is  here 


is  what  the  man  said,  then  son 
of  a  bitch  is  what  the  story  — 
or  the  head,  in  the  case  of  the 
Ruby  piece  —  should  say. 

And  please,  let’s  don’t  say  in¬ 
stead,  dash  dash  dash  dash. 

Nobody,  not  even  the  mildest 
of  copyreaders,  ever  says  that. 
*  *  * 

(Bob  Considine  described  the 
“consternation”  that  reigned 
among  the  foreign  reporters, 
struggling  with  the  best  way  to 
present  the  American  expletive 
to  their  readers. 

(Sven  Oste  of  Dagens  Ny- 
heter,  Sweden,  explained:  “If 
I  write  it  as  a  rude  term  that 
does  not  lend  itself  to  transla¬ 
tion  in  Swedish,  then  too  much 
speculation  is  aroused  at  home. 
If  I  write  ‘son  au  en  hydra,’  the 
reader  may  deduce — to  his  utter 
bewilderment — that  Ruby  called 
Oswald  a  puppy.” 

(Reuters  used  the  words,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  parenthetical  note 
that  ‘this  is  the  American 

equivalent  of - !  ‘This  must 

have  enlightened  millions.  Brit¬ 
ish  papers  print  it  as  a  single 
word.  French  reporters,  after 
fooling  around  with  ways  of 
getting  it  across  to  readers,  used 
it  full-out  and  then  explained 
what  the  ‘fils’  of  ‘la  femelle  du 
chien’  means  in  the  U.S.”) 

• 

Name  Change 

Because  of  its  varying  inter¬ 
ests  in  newspapers,  tv  and  radio, 
the  Post  Publishing  Company’s 
name  has  been  changed  to  Post 
Corporation.  Since  1960  the  Ap¬ 
pleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent  has 
acquired  two  other  newspapers 
in  Wisconsin,  two  tv  stations  and 
a  radio  station.  It  also  has  con- 


Must  Be  Accurate 


Quotes,  Ruby’s  full  name  and 
the  periods. 

If  he  used  the  key  phrase  at  One  subscriber  cancelled.  A 
all,  in  the  headline,  it  should  few  readers  sent  angry  letters. 
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to  stay,  whether  we  like  it  or  tracted  to  purchase  radio  sta- 
not.  I  don’t  advocate  turning  tion,  WHVF,  Wausau,  Wis.i 
headlines  into  exercises  in  in-  according  to  V.  I.  Minahan, 
vective,  but  if  son  of  a  bitch  president. 
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Scholastic  Press 
Mentor  Is  Honored 


Joseph  M.  Murphy 

With  the  quality  of  writing  dis¬ 
played  by  these  winners,  we  be¬ 
lieve  newspapers  can  expect  to 
fill  those  opportunities  with  un¬ 
surpassed  talent  in  the  years 
ahead.” 

The  ANPA-CSPA  contest  is 
one  of  several  ANPA  national 
contests  open  to  high  school  and 
college  newspapers  and  to  in¬ 
dividual  high  school  student 
publication  staff  members.  The 
others  are  conducted  by  ANPA 
through  Associated  Collegiate 
Press,  National  Scholastic  Press 
Association,  and  the  Quill  and 
Scroll  Society.  Winners  in  these 
contests  will  be  announced  later 
in  the  year. 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handie  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■ 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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For  30  years,  Ed  Reed  has 
'  been  drawing  his  funny  daily 
l)anel  and  Sunday  pape,  “Off  the 
Record”  ( Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate). 

Ed  Reed’s  cartoons  have  ap- 
l)eared  in  Ol  newspapers  for 
more  than  20  years  (nearly  30 
years  in  many  of  them)  and  it 
is  now  appearing  in  165  news¬ 
papers.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
'  cartoonists  to  enter  the  panel 
I  field. 

“Coming  up  with  ideas  for  12 
cartoons  a  week  creates  a  crisis 


I  every  day  and  is  a  perpetual 
reason  for  an  ulcer,”  explained 
Mr.  Reed.  “I  draw  upon  human 
situations  a  great  deal.  Or  some¬ 
times  I  simply  select  a  subject, 
start  thinking  about  it,  and  use 
my  imagination  until  a  gag 
develops. 

“My  drawing  is  very  simple. 
I  strive  for  simplicity  in  the 
drawing,  for  the  idea  is  much 
'  more  important.” 

His  panels  deal  with  every 
stratum  of  society — bums  on 
park  benches,  industrial  tycoons, 
the  clergy,  husbands  and  wives 
— any  characters  and  situations 
from  which  he  can  create  a 
laugh.  He  gallantly  allows  the 
male  to  be  the  butt  of  the  joke 
more  frequently  than  not. 


“I  suppo.se  it’s  because  men 
generally  can  take  a  joke  on 
themselves  better  than  women 
can,”  he  admits.  “My  wife  is  my 
severest  critic.  If  a  gag  can  make 
her  laugh,  it’s  a  good  one. 

“Most  cartoonists  draw  them¬ 
selves,  either  deliberately  or 
unconsciously,”  he  continued.  “A 
lot  of  my  characters  are  middle- 
aged  and  rotund.  Well,  I’m 
middle-aged  and  rotund. 

“One  aspect  of  my  work  I 
especially  like  is  that  I  can  travel 
and  mail  my  work  to  the  syndi¬ 
cate.  I  hav’en't  been  in  the  office 
more  than  four  days  a  year  for 
the  last  10  years.  I’ve  worked 
in  almost  every  major  city  in 
the  U.S.  and  many  of  the  major 
cities  of  the  world.  The  stimula¬ 
tion  of  travel  aids  me  in  solving 
the  devilish  problem  of  pro¬ 
ducing  ideas.” 

The  friendly  Texan  tucks  a 
drawing  l)oard  under  his  arm 
and  away’  he  goes  in  search  of 
humorous  situations. 

“Swee’  pea,”  .seagoing  grand- 
.son  of  the  famed  sailor,  “Pop- 
eye,”  and  youngest  member 
of  King  Features  Syndicate’s 
“Thimble  Theater”  comic  strip, 
has  been  made  a  crew  member 
of  the  amphibious  assault  ship, 
U.S.S.  Princeton  (LPH-5). 

Because  of  the  first  letter  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  ship’s  name,  it 
has  been  nicknamed  the  “Swee’ 
pea”  for  many  years.  Officers 
and  sailors  of  the  vessel  decided 
“Swee’  pea”  himself  should  be 
inv’ited  to  sign  on.  Cartoonist 
Bud  Sagendorf  was  asked  by 
Robert  A.  Katala,  seaman  and 
public  information  assistant  on 
l)oard,  if  “Swee’  pea”  would  like 
to  become  an  LPH  man.  Sagen- 
dorf’s  answer  was  an  emphatic 
“Yes”  and  the  two  original 
drawings  of  the  little  fellow 
were  sent  to  the  ship  to  be  dis¬ 
played  where  all  hands  could 
see  them. 

The  full  color  cartoons  were 
presented  to  Katala  by  John 
Maloney,  head  of  the  Art  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 


Will  there  ever  be  a  more 
appealing  NAME  in  GOLF 

Saw  S«teacC7 


Can  von  visualize  a  golfer  who  doesn’t 
KNOW  his  name  and  want  SNEAD 
for  his  PRO?  6-a-week. 


WIRE  OR  PHONE  .  .  .  COLLECT 


Larry  Welters 


Radio-tv  Editor 
For  35  Years 
Receives  Plaque 

Chicago 

When  Larry  Wolters,  radio¬ 
tv  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  was  told  on  short  notice 
that  he  would  be  radio  editor  — 
in  September,  1929  —  he  didn’t 
have  a  radio. 

Since  then  he  has  acquired 
numerous  electronic  gadgets 
plus,  on  March  10,  a  brass 
plaque  commemorating  his  35 
years  on  the  job.  It  was  awarded 
him  by  the  Broadcast  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Chicago. 

Four  months  before  becoming 
radio  editor  Mr.  Wolters  had 
been  a  Sunday  room  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  Sixteen  years  later  he  added 
the  duties  of  tv  editor.  From  a 
part  time  stint  as  radio  editor 
his  department  has  grown  to 
eight  full  time  staffers,  plus 
regular  contributors.  His  “Gag 
Bag”  column  of  jokes  collected 
from  broadcasts,  scripts  and 
correspondents,  has  appeared  in 
the  Tribune  and  other  papers 
using  the  Tribune  Press  Service 
for  the  past  11  years. 
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HEDDA  HONORED  —  Hedd* 
Hopper,  Hollywood  columnist  lot 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  Yorl 
News  Syndicate,  proudly  displays 
the  Soroptomists  Club's  geld 
charm  emblem  that  proclaims  her 
"Woman  of  the  Year"  as  Beverly 
Hills  Mayor  Gene  Gunther  smiles 
with  approval. 
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COLUMNIST  KABITZED — lt'$  easier  writing  a  column  than  putting 
with  liabitiers,  laments  Jim  Bishop,  King  Features  Syndicate  columnist, 
as  he  tries  to  hole-out  at  the  Diplomat  Country  Club,  Hollywood-By-The> 
Sea,  Fla.,  with  Dr.  Louis  Bennett,  Burris  Jenkins  Jr.,  New  York  Journal- 
American  illustrator,  and  Joseph  Willicombe  Jr.,  King  Features  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Mr.  Bishop  and  family  have  moved  into  a  new  home 
at  the  resort. 


Smith  Heads  I\EA 
Sales  In  Southwest 


Appointment  of  Laurin  L. 
Smith,  30,  as  business  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Southwest  Di¬ 
vision  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  was  announced 
by  William  H.  Borprlund,  vice 
president  and  general  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Smith  will  succeed  Eli 
Minton,  NEA’s  Southwest  Di¬ 
vision  manager  for  many  years, 
who  is  retiring  this  Spring. 

Mr.  Smith  returns  to  his 
native  Texas  after  a  few  years 
in  Illinois  and  Ohio,  and  will 
sen’e  newspapers  in  the  di¬ 
vision  from  his  headquarters  in 
his  hometown,  Dallas.  He  at¬ 
tended  Hardin-Simmons  Univer¬ 
sity,  Abilene.  He  was  graduated 
from  North  Texas  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Denton,  in  1955  with  a 
degree  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Smith  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  was  in  marketing 
and  advertising  for  the  W.  R. 
Grace  Co.  Before  joining  NEA 
in  Cleveland  last  Fall  he  was 
with  the  Polaroid  Corporation 
in  Dallas  and  later  directed  sales 
operations  in  the  Chicago  area. 
He  and  his  wife  Carolyn,  are 
getting  .settled  in  Dallas. 


Laurin  L.  Smith 

“Dennis  The  Menace,”  Hank 
Ketcham’s  cartoon  character 
(Hall  Syndicate)  has  joined 
Boys’  Clubs  of  America.  Adopted 
as  this  year’s  “theme  boy”  of  fhe 
national  youth  guidance  organi¬ 
zation  with  the  slogan  “The 
Right  Answer  For  Every  Boy,” 
Dennis  will  make  his  appearance 
in  printed  display  materials 
l)rior  to  National  Boys’  Club 
Week,  April  5-11.  Boys’  Clubs  of 
America  currently  serves  more 
than  60,000  deserving  young¬ 
sters  in  more  than  400  towns. 


:j  N.V  \ 
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A  follow-up  to  the  smash  success  —  "30  Days  to  Better 
Grades"  —  this  timely  series  is  a  step-by-step  primer 
on  an  essential  study  skill  —  faster,  better  reading. 

"Stop  Reading  Word  by  Word  .  .  .  and  Get  Better 
Grades,"  has  20  informative,  brightly  illustrated  chap¬ 
ters.  It  was  commissioned  by  NEA  from  The  Reading 
Laboratory,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  foremost  authority  on 
reading  and  study  techniques. 

The  handsome,  spiral-bound  book  contains  the  com¬ 
plete  text  plus  added  illustrations  and  exercises.  It  con 
be  offered  os  on  additional  reader  service.  Entire  series 
and  books  available  NOW!  Write  or  wire  for  sample 
proofs  and  details. 
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Eugene  Miller  Writes 
‘Your  Purse  Strings’ 

By  Ray  Er^vin 


Money — how  to  handle  it — is 
the  all-absorbing  and  all-impor¬ 
tant  subject  of  a  new  syndicated 
newspaper  column  by  a  national¬ 
ly  recognized  authority  on  the 
topic. 

The  column:  “Your  Purse 
Strings.” 

The  columnist :  Eugene  Miller. 

The  format:  Two  columns  a 
week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Newsday  Spe¬ 
cials,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  director  of 
Newsday  Specials,  a  new  sjTidi- 
cate,  said  the  first  half  of  each 
column  will  be  devoted  to  a 
specific  topic  and  the  remainder 
to  questions  about  down-to-earth 
problems  by  individual  readers 
and  answers  by  the  columnist. 
Each  section  could  be  run  sepa¬ 
rately,  if  a  newspaper  wished 
to  use  the  material  as  four 
columns  each  week. 

Marketplace  Matters 

“Your  Purse  Strings”  will 
deal  with  .such  daily  marketplace 
matters  as  the  price  of  potatoes, 
all  phases  of  family  finance, 
plans  for  savings,  housing  costs, 
social  security,  life  and  other 
forms  of  insurance,  stocks, 
bonds,  mutual  funds,  tax  plan¬ 
ning,  charge  accounts,  income 
tax  questions  (especially  perti¬ 
nent  because  of  the  new  cut) 
borrowing  and  repajnng. 

Eugene  Miller,  a  McGraw- 
Hill  executive,  is  no  mere  ivory- 
tower  expert,  but  a  husband, 
father,  and  home-owner  who  is 
facing  many  of  the  same  wor¬ 
ries  that  vex  readers. 

While  choosing  to  advise 
readers  on  their  personal  fi¬ 
nances,  he  is  actually  an  expert 
on  the  national  economy  and  the 
world  of  finance  and  business. 
A  consultant  to  Secretarj’  of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges,  Mr. 
Miller  is,  in  addition,  an  ad¬ 
junct  associate  professor  at  the 
New  York  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Miller  started  his  new.s- 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  Daily  News,  be¬ 
came  assistant  city  editor  two 
years  later,  in  1950.  He  met  his 
wife,  the  former  Edith  Ann 
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Sutker,  while  working  in  Greenss- 
l)oro.  They  were  married  Sept. 
23,  1951. 

He  joined  Business  IVcefc 
magazine  in  1952  as  manager 
of  its  Southwest  news  bureau  in 
Hou.ston.  He  was  brought  to 
New  York  in  1954  and  made 
associate  managing  editor  of 
Bu.siness  Week,  a  position  he 
held  for  the  next  six  years. 

Many  Degrees 

Meanwhile,  he  was  earning 
his  M.B.A.  degree  at  the  New 
York  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Miller,  bom  in  Chicago 
in  1925,  received  a  B.S.  degree 
in  chemical  engineering  from 
Georgia  Tech  University  when 
he  was  only  19  years  old.  After 
.ser\'ing  in  the  Na\’y  during 
World  War  II,  he  graduated 
Magna  Cum  Laude  with  an  A.B. 
degree  from  Bethany  College, 
majoring  in  journalism,  and 
went  on  a  scholarship  to  Oxford 
University  in  England,  where  he 
acquired  a  degree  in  1947.  He 
earned  a  M.S.  degree  from  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  in  1948. 
He  had  liked  the  South  while 
attending  school  there  and  re¬ 
turned  to  that  section  for  his 
first  newspaper  job. 

“Over  a  lifetime,  an  average 
person  might  easily  receive 
$300,000  to  $400,000  in  income,” 
said  Mr.  Miller.  “Many  persons 
treat  money  as  something  to 
spend  and  keep  spending  until 
it  runs  out.  They  wind  up  their 
careers  with  bitter  regrets.  I  am 
determined  to  help  them  as 
much  as  I  can.” 

Big  Mail 

“Your  Purse  Strings”  w’as 
started  only  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Newsday  and  already  has  pulled 
more  than  a  thousand  letters 
from  readers.  The  activ'e  new 
syndicate,  Newsday  Specials,  is 
making  it  its  third  major  offer¬ 
ing  in  recent  months,  following 
the  Marguerite  Higgins  column, 
“On  the  Spot,”  and  the  two-fold 
sem'ices  of  William  R.  Frye, 
“The  World  in  Focus”  and  “The 
UN  Today.” 

Eugene  Miller,  a  commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve,  is  the 
author  of  articles  appearing  in 
national  and  trade  publications 
and  an  occasional  lecturer  at  the 


Eu9ene  Miller 


Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  where  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council. 

In  recent  months  he  has  been 
active  as  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  newly  formed  Society  of 
American  Business  Writers.  He 
lives  with  his  wife  and  three 
children  in  Baldwin,  N.Y. 

• 

Newsday  Adds 
Sat.  Magazine; 
Price  Still  5c 


Scientists  Bac^k 
Editors’  Safety 
Light  Principle 

INDIAXAP0U8 
The  Indianapolis  Sinr  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  principle  in 
highway  safety  —  the  daylight 
running  light. 

Its  theory  that  all  vehicles 
.should  be  equipped  with  a  light 
for  daytime  driving  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  accidents  has 
been  i)roved  scientifically  sound 
by  a  team  of  Indiana  University 
scientists. 

The  Star  inaugurated  a  cam¬ 
paign  a  year  ago  to  influence 
motorists  to  equip  their  vehicles 
with  daylight  running  lights 
although  there  was  no  such  light 
on  the  market.  The  i)aper  ad¬ 
vocated  improvising  such  a 
light  by  using  a  21-candlepower 
back-up  light  or  clearance  light 
The  campaign  was  based  on 
a  theory^  backed  by  trial  and 
error  research  that  daylight 
angle  accidents  and  head-on 
crashes  could  be  reduced  by 
eliminating  what  was  considered 
the  cause  —  lack  of  vehicle 
visibility. 

I.ong  Research 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  will  publish  its  own 
weekly  magazine,  Week-End, 
with  the  paper  every  Saturday, 
beginning  March  21. 

Harry'  F.  Guggenheim,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  said  the 
Saturday  magazine  is  another 
step  in  Newsday ’s  program  of 
expanding  its  coverage  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  news. 

With  a  minimum  of  40  pages, 
the  magazine  will  offer  articles 
and  special  features  by  News- 
day’s  writers  and  guest  authors 
on  a  wide  variety'  of  subjects.  It 
will  feature  a  column  by  Mike 
McGrady',  book  reviews  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pasley,  television  and 
drama  criticism  by  Barbara 
Delatiner  and  George  Oppen- 
heimer,  Bea  Jones  on  gardens 
and  Virginia  Sheward  on  pets. 

The  magazine’s  departments 
will  include  “On  Vacation,”  of¬ 
fering  travel  information  and 
pictures,  and  “On  the  Isle,”  a 
guide  to  the  performing  arts  on 
Long  Island — the  theater,  dance 
and  music,  as  well  as  high  school 
events.  Other  features  will  be  tv 
and  radio  selections  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
movie  timetables  for  the  week¬ 
end  and  capsule  reviews  of  cur¬ 
rent  films. 

The  magazine  will  carry  ad¬ 
vertising  and  will  be  produced 
entirely  by  the  staff  of  Newsday. 
There  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  paper,  which  is  still 
5  cents. 


“These  (lights)  should  be 
standard  equipment  on  all  motor 
vehicles,”  the  scientists  asserted 
in  a  32-page  report  based  on 
five  months’  research.  The  re 
port  has  just  been  released. 

The  scientists.  Dr.  Merrill  J. 
Allen,  professor  of  optometry, 
and  Dr.  James  R.  Clark,  re¬ 
search  associate,  conducted 
thousands  of  visibility  tests  of 
automobiles  with  and  without 
running  lights  under  all  con¬ 
ditions. 

Robert  P.  Early,  the  Star’e 
managing  editor  who  conceived 
the  daylight  running  light  idea, 
said  the  paper  has  distributed 
thousands  of  reprints  of  its  day¬ 
light  running  light  stories. 
These  have  gone  to  newspapers, 
television  and  radio  stations, 
civic  groups  and  safety  organ¬ 
izations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Many  have  started  cam- 
paigfns  similar  to  the  Star’s. 


Oakland  Terms  Set 
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Oakland,  Calif. 

Terms  of  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une's  two-year  contract  with  the 
guild  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  citywide  San  Francisco 
agreement  except  for  a  sick 
leave  clause  compromise,  union 
sources  said.  Provisions  for  the 
Tribune’s  170  news  staff  provide 
a  top  minimum  weekly  pay  of 
$171.25  by  Oct.  15  next 
will  include  a  $4.10  weekly 
health  and  welfare  contribution 
per  member. 

BLISHER  for  March  21,  1964 


Court  Action 
,  For  Fol  K 
Bill  Passes 

Washington 

A  Senate  judiciary  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  endorsed  a  freedom- 
of-information  bill  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  court  enforcement. 

The  bill  is  desi}?ned  to  provide 
full  disclosure  of  information  by 
government  agencies  unless  the 
information  is  exempted  under 
clearly  delineated  statutory  lan¬ 
guage. 

It  would  provide  a  court  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  citizens  and  the 
press  may  obtain  information 
deemed  WTonprfully  withheld. 

But  in  the  words  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  chairman,  Senator 
Edward  V.  Lonpr,  of  Missouri, 
the  bill  faces  an  uphill  fight. 

Senator  Ix)ng,  one  of  the  bill’s 
20  sponsors,  reported  unanimous 
approval  by  his  group  but 
warned : 

“We  should  not  kid  ourselves 
about  the  legislation’s  prospects. 
There  was  intense  opposition  to 
the  bill  from  virtually  every 
government  agency  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  At  best,  it  will  be  an  uphill 
fight  all  the  way.” 

The  subcommittee  said  there 
is  no  present  law  which  affirma¬ 
tively  provides  for  a  policy  of 
disclosure,  “although  the  theory 
of  an  informed  electorate  is  so 
vital  to  the  proper  operation  of 
a  democracy.” 

Burden  of  Proof  on  .Agency 

Concerning  the  provision  for 
a  specific  court  remedy,  the  re¬ 
port  said  a  complaint  could 
bring  an  action  in  the  district 
court  where  he  resides,  has  his 
place  of  business,  or  in  which  the 
agency  is  located. 

If  the  court  finds  that  the 
information  was  wrongfully 
withheld,  it  may  require  the 
agency  to  pay  the  cost  and  rea¬ 
sonable  attorney’s  fees  of  the 
complainant. 

“This  power  of  the  court  to 
assess  costs  and  reasonable  at¬ 
torney’s  fees,”  the  report  said, 
“is  provided  so  that  a  private 
citizen  or  the  press  will  be  less 
I  prone  to  hesitate  to  use  the 
I  remedy  provided  .  .  .  because  of 
!  financial  inability  or  risk.” 

“Placing  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  agency  and  requiring  it 
to  sustain  its  action  by  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  evidence,”  the 
report  added,  “puts  the  task  of 
justifying  and  withholding  on 
the  only  party  able  to  explain 
it.  The  private  party  can  hardly 
be  asked  to  prove  that  an  agency 
has  improperly  withheld  public 
information,  when  he  will  not 


know  the  reasons  for  it.” 

Exemptions  from  disclosure 
would  include,  among  other 
matters,  information  specifically 
required  by  Executive  Order  to 
l)e  kept  secret  for  the  protection 
of  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy,  and  matter  relating  solely 
to  the  internal  personnel  rules 
and  practices  of  any  agency. 

• 

(volfl  Typewriter 
For  School  Series 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  announced  that 
Kathleen  A.  Rowley,  a  reporter 
for  the  Camden  Courier-Post,  is 
the  winner  of  the  1964  Gold 
Typewriter  Aw'ard. 

Thomas  A.  Cooney,  president 
of  the  PPA,  .said  Miss  Rowley 
was  selected  for  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  performed  by  her  series  of 
six  articles  entitled  “Aid  to 
Your  Schools.” 

Published  early  last  June,  the 
articles  pinpointed  the  specific 
need  for  a  public  school  construc¬ 
tion  program  in  the  city  of 
Camden  and  the  Award’s 
judging  committee,  felt  they 
were  a  factor  in  a  subsequent 
referendum  authorizing  such  a 
project. 

Miss  Rowley  joined  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  .staff  in  February  1960. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  was  awarded  a  Master’s 
degree  in  political  science  by 
Yale  University  and  was  a  Ful- 
bright  scholar  to  Belgium. 

The  Gold  Typewriter,  donated 
by  the  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing 
Company,  was  presented  to  Miss 
Rowley  in  a  ceremony  March  20. 
• 

Maine  Adopts  Plan 
To  Use  Newspapers 

Augusta,  Maine 

Governor  John  H.  Reed  and 
his  executive  council  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  program  for  adding 
newspapers  to  the  state  school 
curriculum.  (E&P,  March  7.) 

They  voted  to  accept  the 
$26,286  which  the  Maine  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  has  of¬ 
fered  to  finance  the  program  for 
two  years.  A  consultant  will  be 
hired  to  prepare  a  newspaper-in- 
the-classroom  project. 

• 

Lima  Star  Dne  Soon 

Lima,  Ohio 

Organizers  of  the  Lima  Star^ 
claiming  more  than  1,000  pledges 
of  financial  support,  expect  to 
.start  publication  of  the  new 
daily  within  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Fiancis  Miles,  a  former  printer 
on  the  Lima  Citizen  which  closed 
in  January,  has  been  named 
temporary  president  of  the  Star 
Company.  An  office  has  been 
opened  across  the  street  from 
the  Lima  News. 


CITY  SECRECY  ALLOWED 

Split  Ruling  Given 
On  Open  Meetings 


Akron,  Ohio 

The  City  of  Akron’s  “inde¬ 
pendent”  boards  and  commis¬ 
sions  can  bar  the  public  from 
their  meetings  if  they  wish,  a 
judge  has  ruled,  but  other  city 
agencies  must  hold  open  meet¬ 
ings  at  all  times. 

The  decision  by  Common  Pleas 
Judge  Stephen  C.  Colopy,  estab¬ 
lishing  statewide  precedents, 
came  in  a  declaratory  judgment 
suit  filed  by  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  against  the  City. 

His  conclusions  contain  par¬ 
tial  victories  for  both  sides. 

Judge  Colopy  ruled  that: 

Boards  and  commissions  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  City  Charter  are 
not  governed  by  an  “open  meet¬ 
ing”  ordinance  passed  by  City 
Council  in  195.5  and  there  is  no 
legal  prohibition  against  closed 
meetings  by  them. 

Other  Boards — those  created 
by  ordinance  or  state  law — must 
respect  the  “open  meeting”  or¬ 
dinance  and  a  similar  state 
.statute.  Under  these,  the  judge 
ruled,  all  their  meetings  must 
be  public  and  so-called  “execu¬ 
tive  sessions”  are  banned. 

The  City  had  argued  that  the 
“independent”  agencies  were  not 
required  to  have  open  meetings 
and  that  “executive  .sessions” 
were  generally  permissible. 

.Appeal  Is  Planned 

The  Beacon  Journal,  which 
sued  for  itself,  other  news  media 
and  the  general  public,  argued 
all  meetings  of  all  public  agen¬ 
cies  should  be  open. 

Publisher  Ben  Maidenburg 
said  the  portion  of  the  decision 
permitting  some  closed  meetings 
will  be  appealed. 

Mr.  Maidenburg  said: 
“Though  Judge  Colopy  has  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
partially,  the  Beacon  Journal 
is  not  satisfied  with  that  part  of 
the  ruling  which  holds  that  cer¬ 
tain  Charter-created  agencies 
may  meet  in  secrecy  if  they  so 
desire.  .  .  .  We  propose  to  appeal 
Judge  Colopy’s  ruling  to  the 
highest  courts.  If  the  courts 
hold  that  certain  agencies  of  the 
City  government  may,  under  the 
present  Charter,  hold  secret 
meetings  then  we  propose  to 
seek  a  Charter  amendment. 

Judge  Colopy  did  not  speak  in 
favor  of  closed  meetings  in  his 
written  opinion;  he  merely  said 
they  are  not  barred  in  the  case 
of  the  “independent”  agencies. 
These  are  the  Civil  Service, 


Planning  and  Health  Commis¬ 
sions  plus  the  Akron  University 
l)oard  of  directors. 

Why  are  they  different  from 
other  agencies? 

Because  of  Akron’s  “home 
rule”  and  charter  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Since  the  charter  cre¬ 
ated  City  Council  and  the  “inde- 
l)endent”  agencies  as  equals, 
each  with  its  own  authority,  the 
judge  held  Council  cannot  pre¬ 
scribe  rules  for  these  agencies. 

The  court’s  opinion  noted  that 
the  charter  requires  only  Council 
meetings  to  be  public. 

Personnel  Matters 

City  Law  Director  James  Bar- 
buto  called  the  opinion  “real 
fair.”  The  City  will  not  appeal, 
he  said,  although  he  has  “some 
(jualms”  about  the  part  of  the 
ruling  which  bars  executive 
meetings.  He  said  he  thought 
the  Beacon  Journal’s  planned 
appeal  was  a  wise  step. 

Most  meetings  of  City  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  open  by  tradition. 
Two  meetings  from  which  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  reporters  were 
barred  last  year  resulted  in  the 
suit.  One  was  of  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  and  the  other 
of  the  Planning  Commission. 
Both  involved  personnel  matters. 

While  Judge  Colopy  was  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  Akron  dis¬ 
pute,  his  decision  has  statewide 
effect.  This  is  because  Akron’s 
open  meeting  ordinance  and  the 
Ohio  open  meeting  law  are  so 
nearly  identical.  By  interpret¬ 
ing  the  ordinance,  the  judge,  in 
effect,  interpreted  the  State  law 
— the  first  time  this  has  been 
done. 

This  means,  if  his  decision  is 
followed,  that  no  State  agency 
may  hold  any  closed  meetings. 
The  same  prohibition  against 
closed  meetings  extends,  pre¬ 
sumably,  to  agencies  of  counties, 
townships,  non-charter  cities 
and  school  districts,  all  of  which 
are  covered  by  the  State  law. 

Up  to  now,  a  question  existed 
as  to  whether  these  agencies 
could  hold  “executive  .sessions” 
which  barred  the  public  but 
which  did  not  involve  “final 
action.”  Some  agencies  held 
them. 

• 

Gallagher  in  Far  East 

Wes  Gallagher,  Associated 
Press  general  manager,  is  on  an 
inspection  tour  of  Far  Eastern 
bureaus.  He  planned  to  return 
to  New  York  early  in  April. 
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WHERE  THE  GIRLS  ARE— In  Ihe  two  pictures  al 


WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES — Another  widely-printed  Marino  photograph  is  this  single 
from  a  picture  story  on  how  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  helps  finance  a  small  company,  the 
Schenango  &  Unadilla  Telephone  Corporation,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  The  photo  appeared  in 
such  diverse  publications  as  Schenango's  annual  report  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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and  on  the  right,  they  were  with  Marino  at  a  M* 
hattan  boat  basin,  posing  for  fashion  shots.  MaflM 
works  on  assignment  with  the  James  F.  Fox  pukil 
relations  firm  on  their  American  Enka  account, 
two  pictures,  which  illustrated  stretch  pants  made  d 
wool  and  Enka  nylon,  were  placed  with  Stamps-Conka* 
Whitehead,  the  syndicated  mat  service. 
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PHOTCM^K  Vl*H^  Bv  Kirk  Friedman 

P.R.  Pictures — ‘Neglected  Third  Language’ 


The  pictures  on  these  two  jjages  are 
the  work  ol  Mario  Marino,  a  .‘t2-year-old 
freelancer,  'vlio  is  breaking  new  ground 
in  public  lelations  photojournalism  for 
industry.  His  work  has  appeared  in  Life, 
Fortune,  Look,  Time,  the  Mew  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine,  Dun’s  Review, 
Forbes,  ami  several  newspapers  and 
trade  magazines. 

Marino”s  approach  traces  hack  to  the 
bank  p.r.  departments  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  got  his  early  training.  During 
the  past  decade,  these  banks  have  been 
encouraging  better  jihotography  in  their 
public  relations  and  advertising  by 
hiring  top-flight  jiros  to  take  their  pic¬ 
tures  and  train  their  jihoto  staffs. 

Marino  joined  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  photo  department  nine  years  ago. 
Under  expert  )ihotojournalists,  he  learned 
to  work  with  U.'i  mm  and  natural  light. 

While  with  Chase,  Marino  took  courses 
at  the  Germain  School  of  Photography; 
studied  picture  editing  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  under  Benjamin  Handel,  maga¬ 
zine  editor  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
News;  and  attended  motion  |)icture  tech¬ 
nique  classes  at  Columbia  University. 

Chase  sent  him  and  a  p.r.  officer  on  a 
45-day  junket  through  South  America, 
where  he  jihotographed  industries  fi¬ 
nanced  by  Cha.se  International — copper 
mining,  sugar  jilantations,  shrimp  fish¬ 
ing,  housing  developments,  factories,  the 
“coffee”  picture  belowu  Assignments  such 
as  this  one  gave  him  a  strong  foundation 


in  documentary  iihotojournalism. 

Two  years  ago,  James  F.  Fox,  a  Chase 
p.r.  officer  during  Marino’s  formative 
years  there,  left  the  bank  to  form  his  own 
industrial  public  relations  firm.  Jim  Fox 
persuaded  Marino  to  follow  suit  and 
liecame  the  jihotographer’s  first  client. 

In  the  jiast  two  years  Marino  has 
photograjihed  for  Fox  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  p.r.  clients,  mining  operations,  pent¬ 
house  room  .settings,  ski  boat  speed  trials, 
factory  workers,  art,  atomic  energy, 
(luicksilver  and  zebra-strijied  rugs. 

His  ji.r.  fashion  jihotography  has  been 
syndicated  by  NEA,  Associated  Press 
and  Stamiis-Conhaim  Whitehead. 

Marino  calls  i)hotography  both  the 
“least  under.stood  tool  of  public  relations” 
and  its  “third  language.”  He  claims  an 
organization  can  say  more  about  its 
image  in  i)hotographs  than  in  the  other 
two  languages  of  words  and  figures,  “yet 
l)hotography  is  the  neglected  medium.” 

For  developing  good  p.r.  i)hotography, 
Marino  advi.ses  planning  much  in  ad¬ 
vance,  hiring  profe.ssionals  to  do  the 
work,  buying  ((uality  prints,  and  knowing 
picture  editors.  On  the  last,  he  .says: 

“You  can  make  ))lacements  through 
the  picture  editor  that  wouldn’t’  click 
with  the  word-oriented  editors.  You  can 
place  pictures  or  i)icture  stories  with  text 
easier  than  you  can  place  text  illustrated 
with  pictures.  So  get  to  know  the  i)icture 
editors  and  their  requirements.  A  supply 
of  good  photographs  will  open  outlets 


that  may  be  new  to  you — Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  syndicates,  the  picture  magazines, 
even  television,  can  become  media  that 
welcome  you.” 


SUGAR — Tour  guides  in  Chase  Manhattan's 
New  York  headquarters  building  are  fitted  for 
uniforms  by  a  Bonwit  Teller  tailor.  Marino's 
picture  story  on  the  girls  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


COFFEE — Chase  Manhattan  sent  Marino  to  do  a  picture  series  on 
various  companies  and  products  their  money  was  invested  in  throughout 
South  America.  This  picture,  part  of  the  series,  shows  a  dock  worker 


CREAM 


■Marino's  fashion  pictures  have  turned  up  in  hundreds  of 


American  newspapers. 
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loading  coffee  in  Brazil.  It  later  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
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May  Craig 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

style  of  interview  with  national 
figures. 

Her  plea  for  women’s  (Kiual 
rights  in  job  opportunities  be¬ 
came  the  “May  Craig  Amend¬ 
ment”  to  President  Ktmnedy’s 
civil  rights  bill  because  she  first 
brought  the  issue  to  the  late 
President  during  a  televised 
press  conference. 

Her  “national  conscience” 
column  was  so  critical  of  gov¬ 
ernment — “We  talk  of  ‘leader¬ 
ship’  but  are  apparently  in¬ 
capable  of  giving  leadership” — 
that  a  prominent  Washington 
Democrat  called  her  office  to 
complain  she  “was  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans.” 
Her  reply  was  that  her  condem¬ 
nation  of  moral  decay  is  also 
directed  at  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Lack  of  Mural  Direction 

And  she  pointed  out  that  what 
she  describes  as  lack  of  moral 
direction  and  purpose  also 
existed  when  Republicans  were 
in  control  of  the  White  House. 

Mrs.  Craig,  who  is  not  a  State 
of  Mainer  as  most  people  as¬ 
sume,  but  was  bom  in  South 
Carolina,  is  the  widow  of  Donald 
A.  Craig,  once  the  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  and  later  the  New  York 
Sun.  In  addition  to  her  straight 
news  reports  on  events  concern¬ 
ing  Maine  readers,  Mrs.  Craig 
writes  her  daily  column  and  a 
Sunday  column. 

To  keep  up  with  her  schedule 
she  starts  work  at  6:30  each 
morning  (“earlier  in  the  warmer 
weather”)  writing  her  column. 
Then,  from  her  Southeast  sec¬ 
tion  home  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Capitol  she  walks  over  to  Maine 
congressional  delegation  offices 
and  later  rides  to  the  White 
House  for  the  morning  press 
briefings  at  11  a.m. 

During  the  afternoon  she’ll 
often  attend  congressional  hear¬ 
ings,  debates  in  the  House  or 
Senate  or  press  briefings  in  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies. 

Mrs.  Craig  has  to  make  many 
choices  about  where  she  thinks 
the  “big  story”  is  breaking  on 
any  given  day  in  Washington 
where  several  stories  might  be 
hot.  She  hasn’t  missed  too  many 
good  ones. 

“When  you  make  your  choice 
you  wonder  if  you’ve  picked  the 
right  one,”  she  says.  “When  you 
get  there  you  look  around  to 
see  who  else  is  covering  it.  If 
the  top  reporters  are  there  you 
feel  better.  If  not,  and  if  some¬ 
times  you’re  the  only  reporter 
there,  you  hope  something  big 


will  happen — and  then  you’ve 
got  a  scoop.” 

Mrs.  Craig  has  had  many 
“exclusives”  in  her  nearly  40 
years  of  Wa.shington  reporting. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  fly 
the  Berlin  Airlift,  the  first 
woman  to  attend  the  Kaesong 
peace  talks  in  Korea  and  the 
first  woman  to  go  over  the  North 
Pole  in  an  airplane. 


Banket  hull  Tourney 
Coverage  Speetletl  Up 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Basketball  fans  in  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Oluterver’s  territory  got 
the  fastest  coverage  ev'er  given 
them  during  the  recent  South¬ 
ern  Conference  Tournament 
here. 

A  Teletype  operator  at  the 
Charlotte  Coli.seum  set  type  in 
the  Observer  composing  room 
by  using  a  special  circuit  in- 
•stalled  by  Southern  Bell.  The 
circuit  permitted  tape  to  be 
punched  in  the  composing  room 
by  the  operator  at  the  Coliseum. 

The  three  sportswriters  cov¬ 
ering  the  tourney,  George  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Mel  Derrick  and  Tom 
Higgins,  handed  their  copy  to 
Welch  Bostick,  composing  I’oom 
foreman  who  was  at  the  Coli¬ 
seum  to  see  that  the  operation 
went  as  planned.  He  passed  it 
along  to  the  operators  who 
transmitted  it. 

The  I’esult  was  that  first  edi¬ 
tion  readers  were  able  to  read 
about  three  of  the  four  open¬ 
ing  night  games.  By  the  fourth 
edition,  there  were  stories  about 
all  four  games  —  18  columns 
of  material.  Normally  only 
eighth  (final)  edition  readers 
would  have  been  able  to  read 
about  all  four  games,  according 
to  Mr.  Bostick. 


Sun  Tower  Gone 

Nanaimo,  B.  C. 

Model  Sun  tower  atop  the  Stin 
office  here  has  been  dismantled. 
The  tower,  a  replica  of  the  Sun 
tower  building  on  Beatty  St.  in 
Vancouver,  had  been  in  place 
about  15  years.  The  newspaper 
will  move  into  a  new  Vancouver 
headquarters  sometime  next 
year.  The  plans  do  not  include 
another  tower. 


Burk  for  Baseball 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Bill  Lee,  veteran  sportswriter 
for  the  Hartford  Courant,  who 
was  hospitalized  with  a  heart 
attack  while  covering  spring 
training  last  year,  is  back  in 
the  South  for  his  25th  year  of 
Grapefruit  League  coverage.  He 
will  have  his  40th  anniversary 
as  a  Courant  spoidswriter  next 
year. 


Editors  Hail 
High  Court’s 
Libel  Ruling 

Editors  prominent  in  the  fight 
for  freedom  of  information  have 
given  wholehearted  endorsement 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
upsetting  an  Alabama  libel  ver¬ 
dict  against  the  New  York 
Times.  (E&P,  March  14). 

Herbert  Brucker,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  said  the  court 
“has  once  more  made  sure  that 
government  bjr  free  men  will 
endure.  Thank  God  for  it.” 

Cieed  C.  Black,  chairman  of 
the  society’s  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee,  hailed  the 
decision  as  “a  timely  and  im¬ 
portant  victory  for  a  free  press 
and  a  free  jieople.” 

V.  M.  (Red)  Newton  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  said: 

“It  took  the  Anglo  Saxons 
400  years  to  win  the  right  to 
criticize  the  politicians,  and  this 
decision  simply  cements  that 
right.” 

Julius  Frand.sen,  present 
chairman  of  the  SDX  commit¬ 
tee,  said  the  court  ruling  rein¬ 
forces  the  right  of  the  press 
“to  responsibly  inform  and  serve 
the  public  without  fear  of  har¬ 
assment.” 

Fresh  Life  lo  Liberties 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  un¬ 
animously  that  a  public  official 
may  not  recover  libel  damages 
for  a  false  statement  about  his 
public  duties  unless  it  was  made 
with  actual  malice. 

Mr.  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  said 
the  court’s  decision  gives  fresh 
life  “to  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  our  liberties.  This  is  the 
right  to  oppose  the  conduct  of 
public  officials  with  outspoken 
vigor.” 

Mr.  Black,  executive  editor 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal,  said: 

“By  forcefully  restating  the 
right  to  criticize  the  conduct  of 
))ublic  officials,  the  court  has 
protected  and  reinforced  the 
traditional  role  of  the  press  as 
a  critic  of  government  and  an 
open  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  opinions  on  public 
affairs.” 

Mr.  Newton,  managing  editor 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
said: 

“I’ve  always  contended  that 
the  only  way  to  conduct  a  free 
press  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people.” 
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$9.50  Scale  Boot^t 
In  Guibl  Contract 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Glohe-I h  moernt 
and  the  Globe  unit  of  Newspaper 
Guild  local  47  have  reached  a 
tentative  agreement  on  a  con¬ 
tract,  which  provides  an  increase 
of  $9.50  at  the  present  top  of 
$171  to  l>e  spread  over  two  yean. 
The  increase  would  range  from 
$3.50  for  those  now  receiving 
under  $65  a  week  to  $11.50  for 
those  earning  more  than  $195. 

The  Glolie  management  has 
stipulated  that  the  guild  may 
take  any  portion  of  this  wage 
rise  in  the  form  of  expanded 
pension  benefits. 

Other  provisions  include  four 
weeks  vacation  after  10  years 
(instead  of  the  present  15), 
increased  medical  insurance 
coverage,  90-day  warning  before 
any  automation  and  a  re-train- 
ing  program  for  those  displaced 
bv  automation. 


Iiicciilivc  .-Vnanls 
For  News  Staffs 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond  Newspapers  have 
instituted  an  incentive  system 
which  results  in  distribution  of 
$400  monthly  among  news  room 
personnel  for  “high  iierform- 
ance.”  Department  heads  are 
excluded. 

“High  performance”  can  mean 
consistent  good  writing,  a  single 
good  story,  consistently  good 
work  over  a  long  period,  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  on  extra  chores, 
good  head  writing,  good  copy 
editing. 

In  announcing  introduction  of 
the  plan,  managing  editors  of 
the  News  Leader  and  the  Tfmes- 
Dispatch  emphasized  that  the 
awards  to  staffers  do  not  pre¬ 
clude  merit  raises. 


Series  on  Turnpike 
Leads  to  SDX  Prize 

Atlanta,  Gi. 

From  March  2  to  Nov.  30, 
1963  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  published  4,800  column 
inches  of  stories,  editorials,  pho¬ 
tographs  and  cartoons  on  the 
financing  and  functioning  of 
the  Florida  Turnpike  Authority. 

For  their  work  on  this  mas¬ 
sive  job.  Jack  Nease  and  Mar 
tin  Waldron  were  given  the 
Green  Eyeshade  Award  of  At 
lanta  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  (3hi. 
with  a  check  for  $100. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to 
Bob  Cohn,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle;  Douglas  E.  Kennedy, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  chief  pho¬ 
tographer;  and  Joe  Dester  ami 
Dwayne  Walls,  C  harlotU 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 
BLISHER  for  March  21,  19“ 
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Ruby  Verdict 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

was  carriP'l  live  on  television. 

Judfte  Itiown  scolded  the  tv 
photoirraphers  for  prolonprinpr 
their  filming  after  the  verdict 
had  l)een  read.  That  had  been 
agreed  upon,  he  declared.  But 
he  was  forpfivinff.  He  pruessed 
the  cameramen  were  carried 
away  by  zeal. 

“You  did  a  wonderful  job,” 
said  the  .Judpe  in  a  later  inter¬ 
view  before  the  cameras. 

Mr.  Belli  continued  his  pro¬ 
testations  and  declared,  “I’ll 
•stop  practicinpr  law  if  we  don’t 
reverse  this  and  make  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Dallas  ashamed  of  them- 
.selves.” 

His  vigorous  statements  and 
accusations  of  unfairness  to¬ 
ward  his  client  brought  demands 
later  in  the  week  for  action  by 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

At  one  point,  before  he  left 
town,  the  flamboyant  lawyer  de¬ 
clared,  “This  city  stinks.” 

He  j)romised  to  write  a  l)ook, 
“Black  Date:  Dallas.” 

His  associate,  Joe  Tonahill, 
a  Texan,  called  the  verdict  “a 
violent  miscarriage  of  justice.” 
An  appeal  would  be  carried  to 
the  state’s  highest  court,  he  said. 

On  March  19,  Ruby’s  sister, 
Mrs.  Eva  Grant,  said  a  letter 
signed  by  Ruby  had  been  sent 
to  Belli  stating  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  wanted. 

Dallas  ('.uuldn’l  Win 

The  Dallas  newspapers  took 
Mr.  Belli’s  comments  in  stride. 
Said  the  Morning  News:  “There 
was  no  way  from  the  beginning 
that  the  image  of  Dallas  could 
win.  If  Mr.  Ruby  had  been  ac¬ 
quitted,  this  city  would  have 
been  criticized  for  a  laxity  in 
justice.  If  the  sentence  had  been 
in  the  medium  range,  the  charge 
would  have  been  indifference,  or 
lack  of  courage  to  be  definitive. 
With  the  extreme  penalty  of 
death,  there  are  renewed  out¬ 
bursts  of  ‘shame’  and  ‘hate’  and 
‘guilt.’  Truth  is,  Dallas  was  not 
on  trial.  Mr.  Ruby  was.  .  .  . 
With  a  break  or  two  there’s  an 
outside  chance  we  can  survive 
Mr.  Belli.” 

“The  trial,”  said  the  Times 
Herald,  “was  the  trial  of  a 
man  for  a  deed.  It  was  not 
the  testing  of  a  city  or  its  con¬ 
science,  neither  was  it  a  court¬ 
room  tourney  to  determine  the 
superiority  of  lawyers.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Belli  .  .  .  has,  in  short, 
blamed  everyone.  But  himself. 
During  the  long  weeks  of  the 
trial.  Jack  Ruby  has  been  called 
forgotten  man  in  the  case. 
We  would  not,  even  now,  criti¬ 
cize  the  direction  in  which  Mr. 
Belli  steered  his  defense.  His 
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status  as  a  lawyer  is  not  at 
question. 

“But  if  Jack  Ruby  was,  in 
any  sense,  a  forgotten  man,  then 
Mr.  Belli  was  the  one  who  chose 
to  forget  him.  .  .  .  .And  now  that 
the  law  has  |)ointed  its  stern 
finger  at  the  accused,  Mr.  Belli 
would  try  even  harder  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  city  for  the  man. 

.  .  .  He  is  wounding  the  cause 
of  legal  justice.” 

Many  of  the  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  the  trial  said  they  had  an¬ 
ticipated  a  verdict  of  guilty  but 
with  a  penalty  of  less  than 
death. 

A  Dallas  photographer,  Shel 
Hershorn,  lingered  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  case  as  a  significant 
witness  if  Mr.  Belli  made  anv- 
thing  more  to  do  with  his  state¬ 
ment  that  “one  juror,  before  he 
sat  on  that  jury,  told  his  em¬ 
ploye  that  if  he  got  on  the 
Ruby  jury  he’d  vote  the  death 
penalty.” 

Mr.  Hershorn  said  he  knew 
.something  about  the  situation 
but  would  not  discuss  it  outside 
of  a  courtroom.  He  had  told 
defense  attorneys  what  he  had 
heard. 


Hugh  Aynesworth,  Dallas 
Morning  News  reporter,  wn  ote  a 
story  detailing  the  episode  and 
telling  how  he  had  asked  Mr. 
Belli  on  Feb.  29,  “What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  the  rumor 
about  the  juror?”  Mr.  Belli  re¬ 
plied  that  he  didn’t  know  what 
the  reporter  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Aynesworth  said  he  told 
Judge  Brown  what  he  knew 
about  the  situation  and  where 
he  could  find  out  more  about  it. 
Later,  he  wrote,  the  judge  told 
him  he  felt  there  was  nothing  to 
the  rumor  and  asked  him  not  to 
write  about  it  at  that  time. 

Gourtliouse  (Jeanup 

As  Judge  Brown  took  off  time 
to  rest,  after  the  24-(lay  trial, 
the  defense  attorneys  parted 
and  jailors  took  charge  of  Ruby, 
the  courthouse  cleanup  squads 
went  to  work. 

Building  engineer  Harry  Hol¬ 
brook  said:  “We’ll  have  to  re- 
))aint  the  entire  hallway  where 
the  cameramen  had  their  lights 
and  equipment  affixed  to  the 
walls.  Other  than  having  to 
|)aint  this  area  there  were  few 
unusual  expenses.” 


AP-UPI  Merger?  Pearson 
Predicted  It  Both  Ways 


The  Guild  Reporter,  organ  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
published  the  following  item  in 
its  Febiniary  28  issue: 

“Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  may  merge 
before  the  end  of  1964,  Wash¬ 
ington  commentator  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  reported  recently.  Neither 
AP  nor  UPI  has  commented 
on  the  rumor.” 

E&P  obtained  transcripts  of 
two  radio  broadcasts  in  which 
Mr.  Pearson  predicted  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  two  major  wire 
services.  On  Feb.  11,  1962  he 
predicted  that  UPI  would  merge 
with  AP.  On  Dec.  29,  1963  he 
predicted  AP  would  be  taken 
over  by  UPI. 

Here  are  the  items  from  Mr. 
Pearson’s  broadcasts : 

Feb.  11,  1962— 

“Will  the  United  States  be¬ 
come  a  nation  with  a  one-party 
press?  This  country  has  always 
prided  itself  on  the  spirit  of 
news  competition.  Unlike  Rus¬ 
sian  papers  which  get  only  the 
Tass  news  agency,  the  United, 
States  up  until  recently  had 
three  great  news  agencies  — 
the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press,  and  International  News 
Service. 

“International  News  Service 
has  now  become  part  of  the 
United  Press  International,  and 
every  time  a  big  newspaper 
folds  it  means  less  business  for 
the  UPI  and  the  AP.  When  two 
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papers  folded  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  UPI  lost  $80,000  worth  of 
business. 

“So  here  is  my  prediction: 
The  UPI  is  owned  largely  by 
Roy  Howard  of  the  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers.  The  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  is  cooperatively 
owned.  I  predict  that  with  more 
newspapers  disappearing,  the 
UPI  will  also  be  forced  to  merge 
with  the  AP,  and  there  will  be 
only  one  news  agency  serving 
the  American  people.” 

Dec.  29,  1963  —  “A  prediction 
regarding  newspaper  monopoly. 
The  United  States  has  always 
prided  itself  on  having  newspa- 
l)er  competition.  It  has  scorned 
countries  like  Russia  which  have 
had  one  news  agency.  Howev'er, 
the  cost  of  newsgathering  has 
become  so  high  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  United  Press, 
and  today  the  Associated  Press 
faces  financial  problems.  Some 
newspapers  are  now  paying  the 
AP  assessments  greater  than 
the  newspaper  profit  made  by 
the  New  York  Times.  The 
amounts  are  staggering. 

“So  here  is  my  prediction: 
The  United  States  sooner  or 
later  will  become  a  one-news- 
.service  country.  I  predict  the 
Associated  Press  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  UPI.  This  will  make 
one  man,  Roy  Howard,  the  chief 
controller  of  the  news  which  the 
American  people  read.” 


Equipment  in  the  press  room 
was  dismantled.  Miles  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  cables  strung 
throughout  the  courthou.se  and 
on  surrounding  sidewalks  were 
rolled  up  and  mobile  tv  trans¬ 
mitters  departed. 

Not  a  few  observers  among 
the  press  corps  and  lawyers 
agreed  that  the  televised  com¬ 
motion  at  the  end  of  the  trial 
had  probably  set  back  the  cause 
of  courtroom  i)hotography  a 
hundred  years. 

• 

‘Four  Days’  Tops 
Best-Seller  Lists 

“Four  Days,”  the  United 
Press  International  -  American 
Heritage  memorial  book  on 
President  Kennedy,  was  listed 
as  No.  1  on  the  nonfiction  best¬ 
seller  list  in  the  March  20  issue 
of  Time  magazine. 

In  five  weeks  on  l)est-.seller 
lists,  the  l)ook  store  edition,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Simon  &  Schuster, 
has  sold  more  than  260,000 
copies.  American  Heritage  offi¬ 
cials  said  it  is  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est  selling  l)ooks  in  publishing 
history. 

For  two  weeks,  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Book  Review  has 
reported  “Four  Days”  as  No.  2 
on  the  best-seller  list  of  general 
lx)oks.  It  is  second  to  the  late 
President’s  book,  “Profiles  in 
Courage.”  It  also  is  high  on  the 
best-seller  lists  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  Publisher's 
Weekly. 

The  retail  distribution  is  in 
addition  to  the  sale  of  more  than 
2,000,000  copies  of  the  book 
through  UPI  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  which  tegan  in 
January.  Many  UPI  newspapers 
are  still  making  the  book  avail¬ 
able  to  their  readers. 

The  book  is  being  distributed 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Canada, 
Mexico,  Virgin  Islands,  New 
Zealand,  Puerto  Rico,  Venezuela 
and  Korea. 

A  fifth  printing  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  fill  the  orders. 

• 

Newspapers  Divided, 
Editor  Loses  Election 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Willard  Yarbrough,  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  was  defeated  for  Tennes¬ 
see’s  Second  Congressional  seat 
in  a  special  election  March  10. 

Mr.  Yarbrough,  a  Democrat, 
was  defeated  by  the  Republican 
candidate,  Mrs.  Howard  H. 
Baker,  who  will  fill  the  unex¬ 
pired  term  of  her  late  husband. 

Mrs.  Baker  polled  40,842 
votes,  Mr.  Yarbrough  31,860. 
Mr.  Yarbrough  had  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  News-Sentinel.  Mrs. 
Baker  was  backed  by  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal. 
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Printers  Learn  Offset,  Instruct  Others  j 

Yakima,  Wash.  Foreman  Alan  Bennett,  Niftht  use  for  the  school  here,  and  six  chines  —  Foto.setters  and  Foto- 
Printers  from  both  nipht  and  Foreman  Hale  Beecher,  and  advertising  makeup  tables  are  matics  —  will  be  install  d  and 

day  shifts  are  going  to  .school  ))rinters  Winton  McLain,  Dick  in  operation.  Equipment  on  instruction  will  be  gi\.‘n  on 

in  the  basement  of  the  Republic  Rice,  Howard  Butterfield,  Roy  hand  includes  waxing  machines,  those. 

Publi.shing  Co.  here,  as  the  com-  Dailey,  ClilTord  Darrah  and  a  Photo-Typositor  for  display  In  June  the  first  half  of  the 


pany  comes  closer  to  the  time  Ernest  Solowan  have  gone  to  tyj)e  and  large  headlines,  and  a  pre.sent  Goss  letterpress  will  be  ; 

when  it  will  start  jirinting  the  the  International  Tyimgraphical  Kenro  camera  for  enlarging  and  removed  and  a  new'  Go.ss  Ur- 

Yakima  Morning  Heinhl  and  Union’s  New  Processes  School  reduction  of  jjhotographs  oi-  banite  unit  put  in  its  place. 

Yakima  Daily  Republic  by  ofLset  at  Colorado  Siirings,  Colo.  line-cut  w'ork.  Fotorite  develop-  The  ba.sement  composing  room 

rather  than  letterjiress.  Four  .‘I-way  jiage  makeup  con-  ing  apparatus  is  also  being  u.sed.  will  l)ecome  a  working  opera- 

During  the  past  six  w’eeks,  soles,  made  in  Yakima,  are  in  Later,  photo-composition  ma-  tion  rather  than  a  school,  and 


SCHOOL  SESSION — Teaching  how  to  operate  a  waxer,  which  applies 
a  paste-type  wax  for  pasting  pictures,  is  Roy  Dailey,  left,  of  the 
Yakima  Dailies  composing  room.  Learning  were  printers  Ellis  Hanb, 
center,  and  Lloyd  Shephard.  Temporary  composing  room  is  being  set 
up  in  Republic  Publishing  Co.  basement,  in  preparation  for  Dailies' 
conversion  to  offset  printing.  By  September,  all  present  equipment  will 
have  been  replaced. 


HERE  S  HOW — Howard  Butterfield,  right,  of  Yakima  Dailies  composing 
room  staff  shows  his  fellow  printers  Jack  Agopsowicz,  left,  Clyde  Kitt, 
center,  and  Jim  Purdin,  seated,  how  to  paste  up  advertising  copy  for 
offset  printing.  Yakima  Dailies  will  convert  the  entire  newspaper  plant 

A  _ ALT- _ 


AT  CONSOLE — Hale  Beecher,  right,  night  foreman  of  Yakima  Dailin 
composing  room,  shows  Denis  Britz  how  paper  trimmer  will  be  us^ 
in  offset  page  makeup,  at  consoles  installed  in  basement  of  Republic 
Publishing  Co.  Page  layout  is  at  lower  right. 
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PAGE  MAKEUP — Here's  way  page  will  be  made  up  after  Yakima 
Dailies  switch  to  offset.  Photos  and  paper  type  will  be  pasted  up  on 
page  layout.  Standing,  Marvin  Greenup;  seated,  William  Smith.  Both 
are  printers. 


HEADLINERS  CLUB 


COPY  CAMERA — Bob  Ternavan  of  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
shows  Paul  Hathaway,  printer,  kneeling,  how  to  use  Kenro  copying 
camera,  a  key  part  of  Yakima  Dailies'  conversion  to  offset  printing. 


when  all  the  kinks  are  out,  the 
plant  will  start  producing  by 
offset.  VV'hen  the  operation  is 
satisfactory,  present  hot  metal 
machines  will  be  removed  from 
the  street  level  composing  room 
and  the  basement  equipment 
will  be  moved  up  to  street  level. 

Final  stage  will  be  removal 
of  the  second  half  of  the  64-page 
press,  and  installation  of  the 
second  half  of  the  offset  press. 
• 

Monitor  Series  Tells 
ClIaIl^es  ill  Sports 

Boston 

“Records  are  falling  left  and 
right — almost  faster  than  they 
can  be  officially  recorded,”  says 
Robert  Gates,  new  sports  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

“That’s  why  the  Monitor  is 
featuring  a  special  series,  ‘The 
Endless  Challenge  of  Sports,’ 
discussing  the  way  l)arriers  of 
all  kinds  are  being  overcome  in 
the  sports  world.” 

On  April  3  Mr.  Gates  will 
lead  off  this  series  with  a  full- 
page  feature.  Subse<|uent  arti¬ 
cles,  appearing  every  Friday  for 
nine  weeks,  will  be  written  by  a 
team  of  .Monitor  sports  corre- 
S'Pondents. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gates 
joined  the  Monitor  as  a  sports 
writer  in  1956  after  graduation 
from  Miami  University  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio.  As  an  undergraduate 
he  gained  experience  writing 
copy  for  AP  and  UPI.  He  takes 
active  part  in  almost  all  kinds 
of  sports  —  everything  from 
handball  to  baseball,  golf  and 
skiing. 


Typeuriter  Prize 
Given  to  ‘Siiiitly’ 

Washington 

Merriman  Smith,  United 
Press  International  White  House 
reporter,  was  i)resented  the  T- 
Hirty  Club’s  annual  award  for 
journalistic  excellence  in  cere¬ 
monies  March  14  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

A  second  award,  for  news 
photography,  was  made  to  Well- 
ner  Streets,  of  the  Washington 
Dailg  \’ews. 

The  award  ceremony  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  T-Hirty 
Club’s  10th  annual  reunion.  The 
club  is  compo.sed  of  former  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  old  TI’o.s/(- 
ington  Times-Herald  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

Mr.  Smith,  cited  for  his  cov¬ 
erage  of  President  Kennedy’s 
assassination  in  Dallas  last  Nov. 
22.  was  given  an  inscribed  port¬ 
able  typewriter  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  annually  by  the  Royal- 
McBee  Company. 

Mr.  Streets  was  presented  a 
set  of  the  1964  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

• 

Gortatowsky  Estate 
More  Than  $50(1, (MH)  ‘ 

An  estimate  of  l)etween  $500,- 
000  and  $1,000,000  was  placed 
on  the  estate  of  Jacob  Dewey 
Gortatowsky,  longtime  Hearst 
executive,  when  his  will  was  filed 
this  week  in  Surrogate’s  Court. 
His  widow  receives  everything 
after  distribution  of  $24,000  in 
special  bequests.  Mr.  Gortatow¬ 
sky  died  Jan.  13  at  the  age  of  78. 
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JFK  Story 
A  Blanket 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  National  Headliners  (Jub 
has  announced  27  headliner 
awards  for  1963,  two  citations 
for  reporting  and  photography 
and  placiues  to  the  newspaper 
and  broadca.sting  industries. 
Presentations  will  l)e  made  at  the 
annual  luncheon-meeting  here 
Saturday,  April  4,  in  Colton 
Manor  Hotel. 

After  deliberating  over  the 
large  number  of  entries  related 
to  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  judges  voted  a 
blanket  award  to  the  new.s- 
l)apers  of  America  through  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  to  the  l  adio  and 
tv  stations  through  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 

The  judging  panel  decided 
there  were  so  many  fine  broad¬ 
cast  and  teleca.st  programs,  so 
many  great  pictures  taken  and 
thousands  of  words  written  that 
to  single  out  an  individual  or 
organization  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  the  entire  news  indus¬ 
try  that  collectively  gave  such 
outstanding  and  comprehensive 
coverage  of  this  tragic  event. 

Newspaper  awards  in  various 
categories  went  for: 

Editorial  Cartoons  —  Lou 
Grant,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trih- 
nne. 

Sports  writing — Bob  Smith, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News. 

Editorial  page — Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune;  James  A.  Clendinen, 
editor. 

Public  Service — Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  for  its  expose  of 
mentally  and  physical  ill  iiersons 
l)eing  jailed  without  medical  aid. 

Domestic  News  Story — In- 
diarutpolis  (Ind.)  Star,  “Ice  Rink 
Explosion”. 

News  Series — Chicago  Daily 
News,  “Showdown  on  Krebio- 
zen”. 

Feature  Writing  —  William 
lA)nggood,  New  York  World 
T elegram  and  Sun. 

Column  Writing  —  Beulah 
Schacht,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  (Kobe 
Democrat. 

In  circulation  categories; 
awards  were  made  for  best  local 
news  stories  or  series  to: 

Ypsilnnti  (Mich.)  Press, 
James  P.  Brown,  fluoridation. 

William  Northrop,  Beaver 
Falls  (Pa.)  News  Tribune, 
“Problems  of  a  Nursing  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

George  Ringwald,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  Enterprise,  res¬ 
taurant  grading. 


Awarded 

Citation 

Geraldine  C.  Collier,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

Samuel  Stafford,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  News,  surplus  food  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Buddliist  Picture  Cited 

In  the  news  photography  cate¬ 
gories  the  Photo-Journalism 
award  went  to: 

Malcolm  W.  Browne,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  for  his  picture  and 
story  of  the  suicide  of  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  monk  in  Viet  Nam. 

For  his  jjictorial  effort  in  an 
expose  of  numbers  writing  in 
Philadelphia,  a  special  citation 
was  voted  Frederick  A.  Meyer, 
Evening  Bulletin. 

Feature  Picture — Andy  Hick¬ 
man,  Savannah  (Ga.)  News- 
Press,  a  little  girl  dancing  l)e- 
hind  a  band  during  an  art  fes¬ 
tival. 

Spot  News  Picture  —  Mel 
Finkelstein,  New  York  Journal 
.American,  a  slain  cab  driver. 

In  the  magazine  and  syndicate 
categories  the  judges  selected 
Life  magazine’s  story  of  the 
New  York  Liquor  Board  scandal, 
as  l)est  domestic  news  story; 
and  for  feature  writing,  Laura 
Bergejuist  of  Look  magazine. 

For  his  generally  excellent 
news  interpretation  writing,  the 
Headliner  Medal  was  voted  for 
James  Marlowe  of  AP,  and  a 
special  citation  was  awarded 
Henry  Shapiro,  UPI,  as  Moscow 
correspondent  for  more  than  a 
<iuarter  of  a  century. 

In  radio  and  TV  categories, 
awards  went  to:  KNX,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  news;  WSAC,  J't.  Knox, 
Ky.,  and  Byron  E.  Cowan,  presi¬ 
dent,  editorials;  WAIT,  Chicago, 
and  Maurice  Rosenfield,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  the  Public  Service 
awards  for  its  successful  cam- 
l)aign  to  free  a  man  facing  death 
for  murder  following  conviction 
eight  years  earlier. 

Television  awards  were  voted 
for:  WXYZ-TV  and  its  presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Pival  for  edi¬ 
torials;  to  KMSP-TV,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  for  public  seiwice  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  “The  Forgotten”,  in 
which  conditions  in  a  Minnesota 
.security  hospital  were  brought 
to  light;  and  to  WRCV-TV  and 
Robert  J.  Shafer,  news  director, 
for  comprehensive  coverage  of 
the  rescue  of  two  miners  im¬ 
prisoned  in  an  abandoned  shaft 
for  two  weeks  near  Hazleton, 
Pa. 
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CORE  OF  ETHICS 


Lawmaker  Assails 
Paper  on  Crusade 


A  leading  Republican  law¬ 
maker  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  denounced  the  .Vc(c 
York  Herald  Tribune  this  week 
for  conducting  a  crusade  for 
ethics  in  government. 

For  40  minutes,  Senate  Ma¬ 
jority  Leader  Walter  J.  Ma¬ 
honey  of  Buffalo  delivered  a 
blistering  attack  on  the  news¬ 
paper  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  at  Albany. 

A  report  by  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ethics  which  Senator 
Mahoney  and  Assembly  Speaker 
Joseph  F.  Carlino  had  appointed 
last  Fall  touched  off  the  attack. 
The  gi’oup  recommended  a  new 
code  of  ethics  for  the  lawmak¬ 
ers  designed  to  eliminate  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  on  which  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  other  news¬ 
papers  have  been  focussing  at¬ 
tention. 

Under  strong  criticism  is  the 
practice  of  legislators  before  the 
State  Court  of  Claims. 

Beginning  last  August,  the 
Herald  Tribune  presented  re¬ 
ports  on  the  general  theme  of 
“Our  Sideline  Legislators.” 
Some  of  Senator  Mahoney’s 
business  interests  were  singled 
out  for  exposure. 

“Act  of  Suicide* 


After  Senator  Mahoney  de¬ 
liberately  committed  “an  act  of 
suicide”  in  attacking  the  Herald 
Tribune,  its  editor-in-chief  and 
publisher,  John  Hay  Whitney, 
commented : 

“The  Herald  Tribune  has  done 
what  I  consider  some  excellent 
factual  reporting  in  the  field  of 
legislative  ethics.  The  uproar 
these  reports  caused  led  to  the 
appointment,  by  the  legislative 
leaders,  of  the  distinguished  and 
impartial  Laporte  Committee. 

“On  March  8,  this  committee 
recommended  a  sweeping  new 
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code  of  ethics  for  the  State 
Legislature,  designed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  conflicts  of  interest  such 
as  those  brought  to  light  by  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

“The  purpose  of  such  a  code 
would  be  to  require  that  all 
state  legislators  abide  by  stand¬ 
ards  already  met  by  the  great 
majority,  standards  which  the 
committee  feels,  the  Herald 
Tribune  feels,  are  clearly  in  the 
public  interest.  I  regret  that 
some  legislators  apparently 
don’t  share  this  conviction.” 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
state  rose  to  the  side  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  criticized 
Senator  Mahoney  for  his  “self- 
righteous  oratory”  and  intem¬ 
perate  remarks.  Governor  Nel¬ 
son  A.  Rockefeller,  returning 
from  a  political  tour  in  the 
West,  called  on  the  legislators 
to  enact  a  code  of  ethics. 

‘Pervert  and  Prostitute’ 

The  tenor  of  Senator  Ma¬ 
honey’s  pique  at  the  Herald 
Tribune  was  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpts  from  the  tran¬ 
script  of  his  speech: 

“We  are  reliably  informed 
that  the  New  York  Herald  Tril)- 
une  has  l)een  on  the  verge  of 
financial  bankruptcy  for  years, 
kept  in  existence  only  by  the 
indiscriminate  pouring  in  of 
money  from  individuals  who 
never  had  to  eaim  it  themselves 
—  which  I  do  not  criticize  — 
but  that  financial  bankruptcy,  I 
submit,  has  made  them  prosti¬ 
tute  themselves  and  pervert 
their  original  approach  to  jour¬ 
nalism  —  and  I  say,  ‘pervert 
and  pro.stitute’  advisedly  —  to 
the  point  where  they  now  have 
become  bankrupt  morally  as 
well  as  financially.  Rememlier, 
this  is  addressed  to  one  new.s- 
paper.  I  think  I  can  prove  it  in 
about  10  minutes.  .  .  . 

“And  if  perchance  because 
of  this  foolhardy  tactic  of  mine 
today  I  am  not  back  here  next 
year,  other  more  able  men  will 
be  in  my  place,  other  men  per¬ 
haps  more  responsive  to  the 
blandishments  of  editorials  from 
that  particular  paper.  But 
whatever  happens,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  whatever  happens,  may  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  banner 
red  letter  day  in  the  history  of 
this  Senate.  When  we  say  once 
and  for  all  in  a  loud  voice  for 
all  to  hear  —  we  will  not  be 
intimidated  by  one  newspaper; 
we  will  not  succumb  and  prosti¬ 
tute  our  judgment  on  the  altar 
of  editorial  approval,  dictated 


by  a  quest  for  greater  circula¬ 
tion.  We  will  not  be  so  decrepit 
morally,  we  will  not  be  so  weak 
intellectually  as  to  succumb  to 
that  which  they  are  trying  to 
drive  down  our  throats.” 

The  Herald  Tribune  published 
the  text  of  the  Senator’s  speech, 
filling  nearly  a  pagre.  In  edi¬ 
torial  comment,  the  Herald 
Tribune  said:  “When  a  hit 
legislator  complains  there  is 
plenty  of  reason  to  wonder  why. 
.  .  .  The  Herald  Tribune  did  not. 


of  course,  invent  the  ^  torieg  to 
which  it  gave  promin.  nce.  It 
merely  took  a  close  look  at  what 
was  being  done  in  Albany  and 
started  talking  about  t.  Soon, 
we  had  a  distinguislud  com¬ 
pany  of  fellow  inquire? 

The  series  on  the  Sideline 
Legislators”  was  wruten  by 
Richard  L.  Madden  ami  Martin 
J.  Steadman  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  staff.  The  Newspaper 
Guild  gave  it  a  Page  One  Award 
this  week. 


Court  Rules  Editor 
Couldn’tPreventStory 


Orange,  Tex. 

An  Orange  judge  has  dis¬ 
missed  a  contempt  of  court  case 
against  J.  Cullen  Bi  owning,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Orange  Leader. 

Charges  were  brought  against 
the  editor  by  the  West  Orange 
Independent  School  District 
after  the  Leader  published  arti¬ 
cles  favoring  the  consolidation 
of  two  local  school  districts. 
The  articles  were  reported  to 
be  the  I’esults  of  a  county-wide 
consolidation  study  gi-oup  and 
were  printed  while  the  school 
consolidation  lawsuit  was  in 
progfress  in  district  court. 

Judge  Eugene  R.  Hart  dis¬ 
missed  the  charges  when  de¬ 
fense  lawyers  moved  that  Mr. 
Bi’owning  be  discharged  from 
the  action  as  not  shovvn  to  have 
had  any  power  to  prevent  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  articles  cited  in 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Br’owning  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  publication  of  the  arti¬ 
cles,  according  to  James  B. 
Quigley,  publisher  of  the  Lead¬ 
er.  Approval  for  publication 
came  fr-om  Mr.  Quigley  himself 
accor’ding  to  testimony.  Mr. 
Br'owming  was  listed  as  a  class 
plaintiff  in  the  consolidation 
suit  which  operred  Feb.  24. 

Lung-Slaridiiig  Dispute 

The  suit  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  long-standing  dispute  over 
proposals  to  consolidate  various 
public  school  districts  in  Or’ange 
County,  a  Southeast  Texas  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  petrxrchemical  indus¬ 
try. 

Lawyers  for  the  West  Orange 
Independent  School  District 
asked  Judge  Hoyt  to  cite  Mr. 
Br-owning  for  contempt.  They 
claimed  that  through  articles 
published  in  the  Leader,  the  edi¬ 
tor  pr-ejudiced  jurors  hearing 
testimony  in  the  school  district 
merger  suit. 

In  the  merger  suit  the  Orange 
Independent  School  District 
sought  a  declaratory  judgment 
authorizing  a  r-equest  for  voters 
to  change  it  back  to  a  common 


school  district.  This  step  would 
irer  mit  the  county  school  board 
to  attach  the  Or  ange  District  to 
the  smaller  but  much  richer 
West  Orange  District. 

On  Feb.  25,  the  Orange 
Chamber  of  Commerce  released 
a  25- page  report  based  on  a 
six-month  study  of  countywide 
school  consolidation  proposals. 
Thr-ee  persons  fr-om  each  of  the 
eight  districts  participated  in 
the  survey  —  either  school  trus¬ 
tees  or  suirerintendents. 

The  report  showred  a  majority 
of  the  participants  favored  a 
countywide  system. 

The  Leader  gave  the  report 
top  display.  It  also  carried  a 
feature  article  quoting  H.  D. 
Howard  Jr.  of  Bridge  City, 
chairman  of  the  study  commit¬ 
tee,  in  an  appeal  for  use  of 
material  in  the  report  toward 
solving  school  preblems  rather 
than  compounding  them. 

After  Feb.  25,  the  newspaper 
published  a  boxed  article  daily, 
covering  in  detail  each  of  the 
six  main  divisions  of  the  study 
committee’s  report. 

West  Orange  lawyers  claimed 
Mr.  Browming  w'as  causing  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  articles,  that 
the  articles  w'ere  prejudicing 
jurors,  and  that  Mr.  Browning 
ther-efor’e  should  be  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court. 

Mr*.  Quigley  and  J.  K.  Davis, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
newspaper,  w’ere  ordered  to  ap¬ 
pear  along  w’ith  Mr.  Browning 
in  Judge  Hoyt’s  163rd  District 
Court. 


Foiiiidution  Trustees 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Three  new*  trustees  of  the 
William  Allen  White  Founda¬ 
tion  are:  Davis  H.  Clymer,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  El  Dorado 
(Kans.)  Times;  Walter  John¬ 
son,  professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  and 
Clar*k  R.  Mollenhoff,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  Cowles 
publications. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


\N\Ol  NCEMENTS 


ISeicspapiTK  For  Sale 


IS’eirspa/M'r  Appraisers 


MICHICJAN:  extremely  well-eiiuippecl 
weekly  trrossini;  $83,U0().  owner’s 
“take”  $13,000.  Price  $37,000  includes 
Kood  liuildinn;  'iVfr  down,  Imlunce 
easy,  It’a  a  ilandy  I  I)IAL,  1.303  Naza¬ 
reth.  Kaliimazoo,  Mich.  .  .  .’’BuyinK'? 
Sellingc';  Turn  rinht  to  DIAL!” 


Newspaper  Itrokers 


1.  NORTHW13ST.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  Priced  at  $115,000.  down. 

2.  WE.STERN  .SlfBURBAN.  Cross  ex- 
ccetls  $200,000.  Excellent  plant. 
Pricetl  at  $140,000.  Terms. 

3.  TRADE  MACAZINE.  National  cir- 
culation.  Priced  at  $40,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOtTATES 

63S1  Hollywootl  Hlvd. 

Ia>8  Anireles  28.  California 


OFFSET  WEEKLY,  fast-trrowinir  city. 
Zone  3,  $45,000.  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  31.32,  Greensboro,  N.C. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE, 
Qu.ility  Newsimiiers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont. 


PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE 

APRIL  18 


Newspapers  Wanted 


tWFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  New'-pai)er  Proi>ertiea 
H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif, 


HAVE  SEVERAL  extremely  qualified 
buyers  for  newspapers  in  20,000  to 
100,000  circulation  class.  Location  no 
concern.  Ready  to  do  business  NOW. 
Strictest  Confidence  Assured.  Write  or 
call  Bill  Matthew,  P.O.  Box  12, 
Panama  City,  Florida.  Phone  234-3743. 


CONVENTION  ISSUE 

APRIL  25 


ir.S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaiier-  -it's  the  |>er- 
sonality  and  ability  «f  tbe  buyer,  "rhis 
Is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
selliny. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  ISO,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michittan 


All  eyes  in  the  newspaper  industry  are  focused 
on  E&P’s  two  convention  specials  during  the  an¬ 
nual  ANPA  meeting  at  the  Waldorf,  April  20-23. 
These  special  emphasis  editions  provide  you  with 
the  best  timing  for  selling  your  product  or  service 
to  newspapers,  and  afford  the  ideal  time  for  in¬ 
terviews  to  people  looking  for  jobs  ...  or  news¬ 
papers  looking  for  help.  Use  the  coupon  below 
to  order  your  ad.  Mail  it  today. 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 


Features 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


C.iVLlFORNIA  WITEKLY.  leual  status. 
Will  sell  half  interest  to  one  e.X|ieri- 
enceil  wlitorial-advertisinir  end.  P.  O. 
Box  5451.  San  Francisco. 


“POCKETBOOK” — a  low  cost  way  to 
please  your  advertisers.  Write:  Leader- 
News,  Waupin,  Wisconsin  for  samples. 


Press  Engineers 


CLEAN,  SOUND  SAFE  WEEKLIES 
-Wis.  $85M-$21UM;  Ct.lo.  $6(  M:  Mo. 
tl2oM:  S.  Dak.  $60M;  Ark.  $I15M: 
Fla.  $32UM  .  Others.  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  SB,  Norton.  Kansas. 


Ne\vspat>cr  Press  Installations 
Movinir  Overhaulini;-  Trucking 
Qualiheil  Technicians 
GENERAL  MACHINE  WORKS,  LTD. 
oil  Jeanne  Mance  St., 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Cuna<la 
UN  1-2491 

Serving  Canada  since  1906 


HIGH-PROFIT  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
Only  $10,1100  down,  inch  buildinfr,  plant 
and  receivables.  Grossini;  over  $50,000. 
Hurry ! 


Take  advantage  of  increased  readership  during  and  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  convention  by  running  your  copy  four  con¬ 
secutive  times.  E&P’s  classified  4-time  rate  is  only  $1.25  per 
line;  only  80c  per  line,  per  insertion,  for  situations  wanted  ads. 


CALIF,  exclusive  2  weeklies,  fine  plant. 
yroMiny  over  $120,000.  $30,000  down. 
Iaalst«l  but  trcxxl  trrowth. 

CAUF.  DAILY  POTENTIAL,  e.x- 
Illusive  yrowth,  nee<ls  chain  buyer  or 
publisher  with  plenty  money  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  Joseph  A.  Snycler.  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


. CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! - 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Adv. 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Insert  my  classified  ad  for  4  insertions  at  the  low  4-time  rate 

of .  per  line,  per  insertion,  in  the  following  issues: 

April  4  □  April  11  □  April  18  □  April  25  □  May  2  □ 

CLASSIFICATION:  . 

COPY:  . 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


URGE  WE-^TERN  (rFFSET  WEEKLY 
Excellent  offset  e<iuipment,  sets  tyi>e 
hot.  Most  desirable  city.  Grossing  over 
UbOM.  Pricol  uniler  trross.  Publisher 
ill.  Complete  information  to  qualifietl 
buyer  who  ran  pay  $75M  or  more 
down  DEAN  SELLERS,  Broker.  625 
E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave  •  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 


ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AN!)  PROCESSING 
.Servinit  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


BE  PART  OF  (X)LORAD()  BOOM  I 
County  weekly  in  small  city,  an¬ 

nual  increase  ttross  past  3  years.  Lucra¬ 
tive  job  shop.  Hii;h  jirofit  opixxrtunity 
“f  I'restifte  spot  for  "gentleman”  |iub- 
lisher.  Tops  for  in<lustry,  recreation, 
schools.  Box  1301,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Circulation  Equipment 


AOCU-SPEED  COIN  TRAYS 
Description  on  request. 

P,  O.  Box  2456,  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


OPPORTUNITY— Good  New  England 
weekly  for  sale  by  owner  with  other 
enterprises.  Grossing  $40M,  CPA 
aunitel.  Good  financing  available  for 
experienced  newsman;  also  chance  to 
manage  with  option  to  buy.  Box  1281, 


1  SPEBDAUMAT.  Model  260S  w/auto 
feed  loaded  with  attachments 

5  SPEEDAUMAT  automatic  Grapho- 
types,  3  model  6740,  2  model  6780 

2  FLBXOWRITERS.  model  FG80 
1  ADDRESSOGRAPH  automatic 

Graphotype,  model  6781 
10  SPEEDAUMAT  cabinets 

Priced  for  quick  sale  I 
George  Tillery,  3096  N.  Westhaven. 
Orange,  Calif.  714  637-1976. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  21,  1964 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 


STATE 


(Enclose  remittance  with  order  for  situations  wanted  ads) 
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Equipment  Mert  H 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWS  PAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE  ! 


C.ninpttsinfi  Hoorn 


/‘hftloengrarinn  Equipment 


1‘resses  &  Machinery 


Hrexitex  &  Machmerv 


MAT  DETECTORS  —  FAIRCHILD. 
Cost  over  $600  each;  sell  for  $295  or  ; 
have  3  tor  $800.  Universal  Strip  Caster,  j 
Model  8  with  TTS.  CSM  wide  aux. 
•Star  Quadder  and  saw.  Roger  Casey's 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  52.3  S.  4th  St.,  ' 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


MODEL  8  UNOTYPE  complete  with 
Teletypesetter  unit,  electric  pot.  Metal- 
master  feeder.  $2,500.  Available  ap¬ 
proximately  30  days.  May  he  seen  in 
daily  operation.  Write  or  call:  Eugene 
Howell,  News-Argus,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
KB  4-4401. 


C4)MPLETE  NEWSPAPER  Photo-En-  ' 
graving  equipment  still  operating.  Iiut  i 
our  newspaper  is  going  '"OGRAPH" —  ' 
camera,  lens,  lights,  65-8.5-120  screens.  I 
light  integrator,  sink.  <lepth  gauge, 
whirler,  printer  and  lights,  developing 
tanks,  etcher,  etc.  No  reasonable  offer  , 
refused.  Box  1324,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


COMPLEfE 

MECHANICAL  SET-UP 


FOR  10  lo  20  M  CIRCULATION 


DAILY  OR  LARGE  WEEKLY  AT 


LIQUIDATION 
Remaining  Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  of  the 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 


Presses  &  Machinery 


VERY  LOW  COST: 


WOOD  AUTOPLATE  22%.  vacuum 
back.  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver 
with  inline  automiller.  10  ton  Kemp 
Metal  Pot  with  6  immersion  ^as 
burners,  temp,  control,  motor  valves, 
etc.  Can  l»e  seen  operating.  Available 
2  weeks.  Ernest  Payne  Corp.,  82  Deck- 
man  St.,  N.  Y.  10038.  BE  3-1791. 


Quit+Ing  Business  Sale 


2  No.  30  Linus.  2  No.  14'8,  G-2  liiter- 
tyi>e,  Ludlow,  138  Fonts  of  Ludlow 
mats.  8  Ludlow  cabinets.  2  Elrods,  page 
proof  press,  turtles,  saws,  miterers. 
chases,  galley  cabinets,  some  good 
foundry  type  and  large  wood  ty|>e,  ' 
routers,  stereo  equipment,  40  pp.  Goss. 
24  pp.  Scott,  both  with  color  decks  and 
%  folders,  light  fixtures,  miscellaneous 
e<iuipment.  Publication  susitendeil. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS  PRESS 
21  N.  Main,  E.  St.  Louis,  III.  BR  1-1480 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  ser.  44294, 
with  Teletyt>e  operating  unit  attncherl, 
alternate  casting,  3  magazines,  4 
molds.  Being  replaced  by  Elektron. 
The  Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 


LINO.  MOLD  DISK.  2  Univ.,  2  HL 
Pockets.  $65:  Lino,  pot  and  pump  cam. 
$75:  Lino,  crucible  with  mouthpiece 
and  plunger,  $50  ;  set  24  medium  space- 
bands.  $24.  All  above  in  good  usable 
condition.  Miller  Typesetting  Co.,  542 
So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
6-Unit  high  speed  Scott  multi  unit 
press,  web  width  59  to  68*  under¬ 
fed,  web  detectors,  3-2  heavy  duty 
folder,  2SA  cutoff,  intermittent 
slitter,  Scott  reels,  Jones  auto¬ 
matic  tension,  2  color  cylinders,  3 
G.E.  100  HP  motors,  speeds  48,- 
000  i.p.h.  Manufactured  in  1934. 
Goss  Unitube— 4  units,  1  color 
cylinder 

5-Units.  1  Color  C.vlinder  Unitu- 
lailar  with  >4  page  folder  built 
in.  All  late  style  stereotype 
eiiuipment. 

16  page  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  —  10 
years  old  —  complete  w/14  and 
folder  &  late  style  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

Goss  Cox-O-Type 
K.  Hoe  Monarch  #2  Mat  roller — 2 
speed  motor. 

Goss  46U  Mat  roller.  The  indus¬ 
tries  giant,  13,000  lbs.  for 
"around  the  clock"  molding. 
22%"  Pony  Autoplate  w/water- 
cooled  arch  and  vacuum  back 
23A"  Pony  Autoplate  w/water- 
cooled  arch  and  vacuum  back 
22%"  Tabloid  Autoplate  chases 
22% "  Standard  Autoplate  chases 
23i’("  Standard  Autoplate  chases 
Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
N.J.  GE  8-3744  OX  5-5458  N.Y. 


Complete  mechanical  plant  to  produce 
high  quality  newspapers  efficiently. 
Single-width  Goss  Straightline  4-deck 
press.  21*4"  cutoff,  combination  color 
'  top  deck  plus  color  hump,  32  regular 
;  or  61  tab  pages  plus  color;  all  stereo 
equipment  including  late  model  Sta-hi 
mat  former,  Sta-hi  enclosed  plate  rout¬ 
er.  largest  size  heavy  duty  Goss  mat 
roller  .  .  .  Chemical  engraving  plant 
including  almost  new  rapid  etcher  .  .  . 
Complete  comiMJsing  room  including  five 
Linotyi>es  (two  Csymets  and  Model  8 
equipiied  TTS:  Model  31  and  2-in-l 
Model  ’4).  three  Fairchild  iierf orators : 
j  Ludlow  with  seven  full  mat  cabinets : 
I  Elrod  with  22  molds:  four  Hamilton 

j  heavy  steel  top  8-foot  make-up  tables 

I  with  racks:  Hamilton  electric  )>age  stor- 
'  age  cabinet:  Hamilton  ad  make-up 
]  tables.  Rouse  miterer,  turtles,  saws, 

!  Dural  chases  including  double  truck 

I  chases,  plus  all  necessary  miscellaneous 
1  equipment.  Linotype  metal,  stereo 
metal. 


(all  22-3/4"  cut-off) 

3  HOE  VERTICAL  TYPE  PRESSES. 
1  HOE  6-unit  STRAIGHT-PATTERK 
PRESS. 

1  HOE  5-unit  STRAIGHT-PATTERN 
PRESS. 

8  HOE  Octuple  PANCOAST  COLOR 
PRESSES. 


3  10-ton  Metal  Pots. 

4  Wood  Automatic  Autoplates. 

2  Wood  Junior  Autoplates. 

3  Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 


10  Intertype,  Models  C/H/F. 

Extra  Magazines  &  Racks. 
Linotype-Intertype  Mats. 

Vandercook  Proof  Presses,  models  SE 
&  325G  power. 

Ad  Makeup  Frames,  etc. 

Monotype  Strip  Caster. 


All  first-class  equipment;  no  junk.  Now 
producing  .superior  product  which  we'll 
match  in  quality  with  any  paper  of  any 


Premier  Rotary  Knife  Shaver. 
Complete  FLAT  STEREO  Equipmeat 
including  Hoe  Remelt  Pot.  Jig-Siw  k 
Drill,  Radial  Arm  Router,  Mono-Riil 
Saw  Trimmer,  etc. 


We  are  interested  in  disimsal  in  one  lot. 
and  will  accept  a  very  reasonal  price. 
Available  September,  1964.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information  and  current  sample 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


papers  eontact:  Publisher,  Daily  News-  | 
Miner,  Fairbanks.  Alaska.  I 


8  GOSS 


ONE  UNITUBUI.AR  UNIT,  can  be 
iuldesi  to  your  Unitubular  press.  Geocfe 
C.  Oxfonl,  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


HOE  ROTARY  PRESS 
40-Page  Capacity 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Silt 


PLATE  CYLINDERS 


LINOGRAPH,  2  mag.  3  sts  mts :  $150. 
Stanton  Ptg..  1017  Rd.  144,  Moores- 
ville,  Ind.  VE  1-3576. 


L.  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Llniteel  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man  1 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50.  1 
None  leetter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  (XIMPANY  1 

111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

World's  largest  elistributor  of 

Newspaper  I’orm  Trucks  1 

Telephone:  83.5-1513 


Two  16-page  floor  printing  sections 
with  half  deck  lor  additional  4  iiages 
or  COLOR  ads  on  4  pages  of  a  32- 
page  paper.  Folder  22%  inch  cut-off 
with  <iuarter  page  mail  fold.  AC  motor 
drive  220  volts,  delivers  4  to  16  pages 
by  2  page  jumps  and  16  to  32  pages 
by  4  page  jumps.  Inspection  invit^, 
price  reasonable,  immediate  delivery. 
Palmer  Bateman.  Jr.,  Somerset  Press. 
Somerville,  New  Jersey. 


Plate  stagger  60°;  22%*  cut-off;  cen¬ 
ter  rings  and  clips  .699*  wide:  clips 
high;  rings  A":  lievel  68°.  Presently 
arranged  for  61*  web;  can  modified 
for  60"  to  64".  Sixteen  cylinders  usetl 
10  years;  two  used  eight  years;  all 
equipped  with  liearings. 

These  cylinders  are  crated,  available 
I  immediately,  on  our  premises.  They 
have  been  removed  from  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press  No.  2184,  replaced  by  ten¬ 
sion  lockup  cylinders.  Write:  Floyd  H. 
Main,  Newsday,  Inc.,  550  Stewart  Ave¬ 
nue,  Garden  City,  New  York. 


I  HAMMOND  PL.\TE  SHAVER,  Makl 
S-8B,  new  guarantee.  $1950.  Got,  45 
1  U  giant  size  Mat  Roller,  reconditioail 
$4250.  Goss  45  C,  heavy  duty  Mil 
Roller.  $2750.  Hoe.  700-ton  direct  pne 
sure  press,  thoroughly  rwonditio^ 
$9750.  Above  can  lie  seen  in  nperstka. 
Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mirt. 
712  S.  Federal  Street.  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


Pony  Autoplate  23 A"  cut-off. 
Tubular  curved  plate  router 
Tubular  Plate  finishing  machine 
30  to  100  HP  motor  press  drives 
Extra  Control  lioards  for  presses 
George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idiho 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 


TTS  TRANSMISSION 


EQUIPMENT 


Arch  Type  Units.  2  double  folders, 
22%'^  cub-off,  2  reverse  cylinders.  3 
color  humps.  6  sets  of  antrle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions.  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now!  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 


FOR  SALE 


Complete  system  consisting:  of  six 
Model  20  transmitter-distributors  with 
tables  (all  eguip|>e<l  with  AP  rulK>ut 
eliminators),  three  AP  t>olar  reiieateis. 
jack  box  and  cords,  five  model  20  re- 
l)erf orators  with  tables  and  with  14- 
inch  reels. 

7*his  equipment  has  been  used  only 
three  years,  and  is  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  Floyd  H.  Main.  Newsday, 
Inc..  550  Stewart  Avenue.  Garden  City, 
New  York. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 


"'Nnvspapfr  Eguipment  Dealers** 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


COLE  FOLDERS 


Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


Five-unit  HOE  press.  Cut-off  23A"’. 
end  fed.  three  arch-type  units  and  two 
flat-type,  two  double  Folders  (one  heavy 
duty),  three  sets  of  Angle  Bars,  two 
Slitters,  Cooksey  Web-severing  Devices, 
Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors  (one  from 
each  side  of  press),  ISO  H.P.  G.E. 
Motor  and  (Control  (new  nine  years 
ago).  Inching  Motor,  Three  Capco  Ink 
Fountains.  Press  may  be  purchased 
complete — three  units  and  folder — or 
two  units  and  folder.  Price  complete 
$30,000.  May  be  seen  running  daily  at 
the  EXAMINER,  Peterborough,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  Phone  W.  J.  GARN^, 
area  code  705,  745-4641. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
For  23”,-,*  Cutoff 

Vacuum  hack.  Water-ccxiled  srtl. 
Thermostatic  water  controls.  Absolitfe 
ly  A-1  condition.  Immedi.ate  delivaj 
Contact  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  tkk- 
CHINERY  CORP.,  1720  tlherry,  Ku- 
sas  City  8,  Mo.  Tel  HA  1-.5364. 


W'anted  to  Buy 


NEW.SPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STERBX)  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 


60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4511 


Perforator  Tape 


TOP  QUALITY  PERFORATOR  TAPES 
produced  by  fully  integrated  manu¬ 
facturer.  Write  to:  Papertronics,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Hammermill  Paper  Co.. 
P.  O.  Box  56,  Oswego,  New  York 
13126. 


C&P  CYLINDER  AUTOMATIC,  12  x 
18,  serial  CY2-325.  Oiierated  since 
new  by  same  man  and  now  in  good 
working  condition.  A  liargain  at  $250, 
or  make  offer  on  cutter.  Clarion  News- 
pai>ers.  Clarion,  Pennsylvania. 


GOSS  ROTARY  PRESS  j  electric  G-4-4  intertype.  Must  Uk 
...  ,  ,  good  condition.  Box  1284,  Editor  • 

.  3-Unit  48-page  high  speed  low  con-  Pnhiicher 

struction  press.  Double  folder,  22%*  _ — 

I  cut-off.  End  roll  paper  brackets  with  » .  -  t  •  »  .  i 

I  electric  hoiste.  60-inch  wide  Web.  Pony  printCI^IT  REPRESENTATIVES 


Autoplate,  electric  metal  furnace.  Sta-  w  7  Nl 

Hi  Former  and  curved  router,  I  *^6  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  « 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8*  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


12  X  18  KLUGE  JOB  PRESS.  Serial 
it  NB  1212157.  Excellent  condition. 
Used  very  little.  Must  see  it  to  ap¬ 
preciate  value.  $2,000  our  floor.  The  Ob¬ 
server-News-Enterprise,  Newton  N.  C. 


lOHN  P(^  INC'  pony  autoplate  for  22%  cuto« 

M  V  M  V  printed  page,  in  good  »» 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N,Y.,  N.Y,  10017  dition.  Complete  with  water 


BALLON  UPPEK  FORMER 
for  standard  2  to  1  Tubular 


arch,  vacuum  liack  and  pump.  Of’ 
tact:  Charles  Wahlheim,  Produt^ 
Manag.;r,  South  Bay  Daily 
P.O.  Box  191,  Redondo  Beach,  Ow 


George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  I  fomia. 
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Help  Wsrited 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


irademic 

CAUFORNI  \  STATE  CX)IyI>E(;E  with 
top-ratfid  advertising  prottram  is  look¬ 
ing  for  youtiu  instructor  startina  Sep- 
lember  lUt>4  HackKround  should  in¬ 
clude  newspaper  advertisintf,  teaching 
experience,  ai.d  advanced  deitree.  Rank 
will  1*  Im-st-d  ui>on  total  professional 
qualifications.  Write  Box  1353,  Fklitor 
4  Publisher. 


SPORTS-THOTO  COMBINATION.  Uiv 
state  Zone  L’  rolleife  seeks  productive 
sports  writer  with  photoftraphy  ex- 
lierience  to  l<-come  sports  information 
director,  head  up  iiulilic  information 
photo  department.  Male  collette  gradu¬ 
ate.  I’ull  details  first  letter,  please. 
Box  1344.  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

!  CAM  to  supervise  department  and 
handle  outside  automotive,  real  estate 
and  retail  sales.  Daily  Ijedicer-Cazette, 
P.  O.  Box  711,  Lancaster.  California. 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  needed  now  on 
19,000  West  Coast  daily  in  Kroup  of 
seven.  Top  figure  for  top-notch  sales¬ 
man;  a  i>ermanent  job  on  excellent 
staff,  best  working  conditions.  Excel¬ 
lent  living  in  Northern  California 
recreation  area.  Pull  resume  to  Box 
1307,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


STATE  I'.MX  ERSITY,  Zone  2,  neecis 
photo-journtdism  teacher  next  fall. 
JS.OOO  ten  months.  Box  1334,  Pklitor 
&  Publisher. 


young  NEWSPAPERMEN:  Earn  a 
master's  deirree  and  $3,000  ti  year. 
Graduate  a.ssistantships  o|)en  at  major 
university  professional  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  (ir.idiiate  study  includes  work 
on  big-city  iiewspafters.  If  you  have 
some  exiterience.  a  bachelor’s  degree 
and  eametl  ti  1!  average  in  college, 
you're  eligible.  Box  1310,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCUL^ATION  SUPERVISOR  to  work 
circulation  manager,  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  circulation  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  in  a  city  of  100,000  popula¬ 
tion,  /trea  6.  Must  be  experienced  in 
down  to  earth  promotions  with  carrier 
boys.  Send  complete  resume  including 
Itersonal,  education,  and  job  background 
and  salary  requirements.  Correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential.  Box  12S6, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  MIDWEST  DAILY 
— 30,000  bracket — has  opening  for  well- 
rounded  retail  ad  salesman.  Layout  a 
must.  Excellent  starting  salary — l>est 
working  conditions — congenial  staff — 
many  fringe  benefits.  I^nd  complete 
resume  to  Box  1302,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVintTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
progressive  Southwest  Ohio  weekly  — 
aggressive  young  man  who  can  handle 
layouts,  plan  campaign  and  sell.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  1219,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


I  ADVERTISING  MAN  with  college 
training  and/or  experience  for  6,000 
daily  circulation  paper.  We  desire  man 
I  who  will  take  responsibility  and  au- 
I  thority.  10,000  tourist,  industrial  and 
I  shopping  center  city.  Reply :  B.  T. 
Ifuckle.  Box  616,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MGR.  Strong  on  pro¬ 
motions,  solid  layouts— Monday-Eriday  i 
PM  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
stymied  lulman.  All  details  first  letter 
including  salary.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Italph  Rainwater,  Hopewell  (Va.) 
News. 

ADVERTISING  SALF«SMAN  for  45.- 
000  daily  in  Zone  2.  Fully  experienced, 
with  strong  background  in  sales  and 
layout.  bTxcellent  salary  plus  fringe 
l>enefits.  Send  complete  resume  and 
photo  to  Box  1338,  Eclitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

GENERAL  REPORTER  combination 
l)eat.  Best  features,  opportunity,  for 
aggressive  bright  writer,  26,000  PM 
independent  daily  Wisconsin’s  richest 
area.  Write  full  details.  R.  W.  Bliss, 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 


FLORID.A  DAILY  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  retail  markets  in  the  nation 
has  an  oi>ening  for  an  ex|)erienced 
retail  salesman  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  35.  He  will  work  on  a  long 
establishefl  and  progress-niin<led  news- 
pa|)er  in  one  of  Florida’s  most  delight¬ 
ful  cities.  He  will  receive  a  realistic 
.salary,  Ismus  and  other  supplementary 
l>enefits.  Send  complete  resume  with 
letter  of  application  to:  Box  1363, 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  OPPORTITNITY  for  thoroughly 
exirerience<l  display  salesman  on  six- 
day  small  <laily  near  .Sacramento.  Write 
full  details  to  Jim  Hughes,  r/o  The 
Daily  Democrat.  Wooilland,  Calif. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  PLAN,  dig  out  and 
write  quality  coverage  in  depth;  don’t 
mind  routine ;  can  use  camera  (or  will 
learn);  like  small-city  living  near  a 
cultural  center;  our  award-winning  5- 
day  daily  has  opening  for  you.  Phone 
or  air-mail  background  sind  salary 
requirements  to  George  Ewing.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Daily  Messenger,  Canadaigua, 
N.  Y. 


LOOKING  TO  MOVE  UP? 

If  you're  No.  2  gal  in  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  and  you’re  blocked,  here’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hit  top  run?  and  get  out  of 
rut.  Growing  metropolitan  daily  seeks 
women’s  editor  with  modern  ideas, 
creative  approach.  Hare  for  attractive 
presentation.  Prompt  interview.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Day  hours.  Write,  in¬ 
cluding  resume,  salary  desired,  to 
Managing  Kklitor,  The  Trentonian,  306 
East  Front  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  08602. 


CTRCUIATION  SUPERVISOR  with 
sales  ability.  Must  be  free  to  travel  for 
several  months  at  a  time.  Terrific  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  single  or  a  divorced 
man.  Must  own  late  model  car — be 
bondable.  Salary,  mileage  i>er  diem. 
Stnd  complete  resume  in  your  own 
words  to  Box  1295,  l':ditor  &  Publisher. 

.ASSISTANT  CIRCTT^VTIOX  MAXAOER 
for  East  Coast  morning  and  Sunday. 
Must  be  aggressive  and  <iualifie<l  leader, 
strong  on  service,  collections  and  pro¬ 
duction,  We  are  90^/^  home  delivereil 
through  ne\vsimt>er  boys  and  adult 
motor  routes.  Salary  $160  per  week  -r 
bonus  and  car  allowance.  Complete 
details  first  letter,  please.  Include  work 
resume,  past  and  present  experience, 
^ried.  etc.  Write  Box  1325.  Editor 
«  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CL^SIFIED  MANAGER  wanted  with 
background  of  sales,  layout  and  cre- 
ative  ability.  Age  no  factor  if  seasoned, 
ambitious  and  loaded  with  initiative, 
brand  ^  opportunity  for  permanence- 
attractive  starting  wage — hospital  and 
health  benefits  with  one  of  Ohio’s  top 
dailies.  Modern,  air-condi- 
boned  plant  with  private  office  and  two 
female  assistants  for 
omce  and  telephone  operation.  Write 
immediately  stating  all  pertinent  in- 
loi^ation.  including  starting  salary  de- 
references,  proof  of  selling  abil- 
*"nple  layout  and  tear  sheets.  Pro- 
J^ion  ability  is  a  requisite.  Address: 
T?*  B^baker,  Advertising  Director, 
Ashland  Times  Gazette,  Ashland, 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  Chicago 
Shore  suburban  xveekly.  Excel- 
t^ary  .nnd  commission  arrange- 
‘®'’  cxiierienced  man  or  woman 
•>0  can  direct  all  phases  of  expand- 
1®*  department.  Send  resume  and 
wierences  to  Ken  Anderson.  Home 
-'Jewipapers.  3080  Skokie  Valley  Rd., 
Highland  Park,  111. 


(OR  GIRL)  for  classifies!  adver- 
^>i«g.  Should  have  6  mos.  experience, 
fine  opportunity  for  Ixith  reputation 
remuneration.  Clarion  Newspapers, 
Wsnon.  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER 
COPY  LAYOUT 

Sales-oriented  creative  man  for  chal¬ 
lenging  copy  layout  assignment.  Ability 
to  backstop  display  staff  with  specula¬ 
tive  layouts.  No  original  art,  but  fast 
service,  utilizing  mats  for  selling  in  all 
classifications.  Permanent  position.  Ex¬ 
cellent  employe  lienefits.  Apply  in  i>er- 
son  or  send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Kansas 
Daily.  Would  consider  2nd  man  on 
large  staff.  Experience  necessary.  Give 
full  background  in  letter.  The  El 
Dorado,  Kansas,  Times. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  9.000  circulation, 
evening.  Send  complete  resume  to 
(Jeorge  Utter,  Westerly  Sun.  Westerly, 
R.  I. 

Editorial 

EDITOR  or  combination  mannger-e<li- 
tor,  weekly.  Zone  3.  Challenging  op¬ 
portunity.  Bo.x  1279.  Editor  &  Puli-  | 
lisher.  i 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  SALESMAN 
for  established  36-page  weekly.  Excel¬ 
lent  position  for  the  right  man.  Please 
give  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter.  Box  1235,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  week¬ 
ly  group  on  Mass.  South  Shore.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  ad  department  has  created 
this  opening.  Permanent  position  with 
bright  future  in  fast  growing  area. 
Please  send  complete  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences.  F.  P.  Co..  16  Park  St.,  Rock¬ 
land,  Mass. 


THE  LEDGER-ENQUIRER  Newspa- 
Iiers,  Columbus.  Ga.,  has  openings  for 
two  experienced  retail  staffers  good  on 
copy  and  layout :  also  layout  man-copy 
writer.  Contact:  Retail  Advertising 
Manager, 


AD  DIRECTOR  —  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  leader,  hard  worker  as  ad 
director  with  25,000  daily,  chart  area 
4.  This  newspaiier  affiliatetl  with  larger 
organization  always  seeking  proven 
protlucers  for  advancement.  Box  1345, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPEINING  for  energetic 
display  salesman  who  is  creative  lay¬ 
out  artist  and  imaginative  copy-writer. 
Permanent  position  with  opportunity  to 
advance  for  experienced  man  or  gal. 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune,  circ.  19,- 
000,  north  Idaho’s  largest  daily. 
Mo<Iern.  new  offices.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Publisher,  Box 
602,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  the  gateway  to 
famed  fishing-big  game  frontier. 


EDITOR- WRITER 

Aero-space  component  manu¬ 
facturer  seeks  writer  with  HO 
&  PR  experience.  Tech,  back¬ 
ground  preferred  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Include  salary  require¬ 
ments  with  resume.  Permanent 
with  good  opportunity  in  new 
department. 

NATIONAL 

WATER  LIFT  COMPANY 
2220  Palmer  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Attention:  Personnel  Department 


GENEHIAL  REPORTER  by  Aren  2 
morning  paper  with  13,000  circulation. 
State  experience,  salary  expected.  Box 
1278,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  ’TEACHEHIS  needed  for 
summer  vacation  work  on  copy  desk 
in  Ghart  Area  2.  Write  giving  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  pay  sought.  Box  1250. 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


RETPORTER  (man  or  woman)  wnnteil 
for  position  on  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily 
Times.  Write  to:  Managing  Editor 


CITY  EDITOR — Challenging,  reward¬ 
ing  opportunity  awaits  intelligent,  hard 
worker,  25-45,  on  7-day  20-25M  news¬ 
paper,  chart  area  4.  ^cellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  up  in  organization  for 
man  who  can  build  extensive  local 
coverage.  References  required.  Inquires 
confidential.  Box  1304,  EJditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


CITY  &  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small 
Ohio  daily.  Must  have  news  initiative, 
be  dependable  and  accurate.  Box  1323, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  morning-Sunday 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  8.  has  open¬ 
ings  for  qualified  sports  writers,  copy 
readers,  reporters.  Ideal  situations  for 
young  i>eople  wishing  to  move  out  of 
the  small  paper  category.  Give  full 
details  of  education  and  work  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter  to  Box  1258,  Elditor 
I  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Nash  Newspapers 

.Somerville  New  Jersey 

REPORTER  with  imagination,  enter¬ 
prise  —  desire  to  improve  —  for  estab¬ 
lished,  dynamic  60.000  afternoon.  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  near  major  urban 
center.  Zone  5.  Metropolitan  standards, 
pay,  benefits:  37 hour  week  ;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance.  Box  1290,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  mi<l- 
western  daily.  Many  extra  ))enefits. 
Possibility  for  advancement  in  group. 
Write  Robert  Nellis,  City  Editor.  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon.  Illinois. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  3-edition. 
6-day  P.M..  Chart  Area  6:  five  wires: 
experienced  man  who  knows  layout. 
Write  fully.  Box  1280,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  WRITER 

with  special  interest  and  com¬ 
petence  in  national  and  world 
affairs  for  challenging  spot  on 
staff  of  national  news  maga¬ 
zine  serving  Catholic  junior 
high  schools.  Teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  especially  in  social  studies 
desirable.  Ebccellent  future  with 
growing  organization.  Salary 
open.  Send  complete  resume 
and  samples  of  your  writin.g 
(which  will  )ie  returned)  to  Box 
1255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

EDUCATIONAL 

MARKET 


...  for  one  of  our  clients,  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  publisher  of  magazines  and  peri¬ 
odicals  directed  towards  the  grade  school 
audience. 

Successful  candidate  should  have  some 
background  In  teaching  at  the  grade 
school  level  and  some  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  for  children  in  this 
age  group. 

Base  compensation  Is  in  the  $10,000  to 
$12,000  range  depending  upon  background 
and  experience. 

Reply  by  letter  only. 

All  replies  confidential. 

D’ORSEY  HURST  &  CO.,  INC. 


347  Madison  Ave. 


N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 
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HEIJ>  WA>TED 


Editorial 


HEIJ»  Vi  ANTED 


HEI.I*  WANTED 


HEI.I*  WANTED 


MANAGING  KDITOR  —  Challenging 
editorial  position  with  small  progres¬ 
sive  Ohio  weekly.  Good  pay,  hospitali¬ 
zation,  life  insurance  plan.  Send 
resume  to:  Bo.x  1220.  Eklitor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 

VraERE  IS  THE  YOUNG  WRITER 
with  a  flair  —  the  guy  who  can  turn 
an  off-beat  assignment  into  siiarkling 
prose,  but  who  won’t  turn  up  his  nose  ' 
at  straightforward  reporting?  We’d  I 
like  to  find  our  man  on  the  way  up, 
with  small  daily  or  college  experience, 
give  him  a  couple  of  years  varied  work 
on  a  medium-small  daily  in  the  Great  i 
I^kes  area,  pass  him  on  to  the  big-  | 
time  or  make  him  an  editor.  Pho-  I 
tography  would  lie  a  Imnus.  Send  us  ] 
three  samples  of  your  liest  feature 
work.  (’This  ad  has  so  far  produced  , 
one  managing  editor  and  two  top  re-  i 
porters  for  our  growing  organization 
— any  more  takers?)  Box  1322,  EMitor 
St  Publisher. 

AREA  NEWS  EDITOR  and  No.  2 
man  on  staff.  Excellent  oi>I>ort unity, 
good  pay,  hospitalization,  pension  and 
life  insurance  plan,  other  Iteneflts.  14.- 
000  P.M.  daily.  Give  full  details  ex-  I 
perience  and  background  first  letter. 
All  replira  confidential.  D.  F.  Dauliel. 
The  News-Messenger,  IVemont.  Ohio. 

DESKMAN  who  is  fast  enough  to  find 
time  to  also  write  on  small  .')-<lay  i 
daily.  Must  have  know-how  to  coordi-  ' 
nate  work  with  sho|>.  .Scan-A-Graver, 
darkroom  experience  desirable.  Ex¬ 
clusive  of  benefits,  |>ay  was  in  excess  , 
of  S5800.  Send  resume,  pix,  salary  ' 
needs.  No  calls.  Area’s  future  tre¬ 
mendous.  Healthful,  mild  climate,  out¬ 
door  recreation,  vacation  haven.  Mar- 
rieti  man  preferred :  must  lie  ilepend- 
able.  no  Isaizer.  Montrose  (Colo.  I 
Daily  Press. 

EDITOR.  MEDICAL 
National  business  magazine.  Suburban  , 
NYC  location.  Growth  spot.  S!9-$12,000.  ! 
Box  1359,  EJditor  &  Publisher.  [ 

EDITORIAL  LIBRARIAN 
Midwest  Metroi>olitan  newspaper  needs  ! 
an  experience)!  librarian.  Should  have  i 
Librapr  Science  ilegree  or  equivalent 
experience  as  chief  librarian.  Excellent  ! 
working  conditions  and  salary.  Write  ' 
giving  personal  and  employment  his-  I 
tory  to  Box  1335,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rotas  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
loiorNeo 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (hvtaU  with 
■Vtr)  4  tloM  •  80c  per  Hap  tach 

Intprtiaa;  3  tiaics  •  90c;  2  •  $1.00; 
1  tiac  $1.10  per  line.  If  ketrei,  utt  50c 
far  baa  cervice  aap  ceant  ac  1  a44l- 
tiaaal  line  la  year  capy.  3  Haas  aiiaiaiaai. 
Air-aiail  tarrica  aa  bliap  apt  $1.00  artra. 
Da  nat  tanp  irraplacaabla  clippiape,  atCM 
in  raapanta  to  Help  WPataP  aPi  aatll 
Piract  raaaett  it  aiaPt  far  thaai.  ESP 
cannat  be  ratpantibla  far  their  ratom. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tiaiat  •  $CL2S  par  Haa  each  Intartlaa; 
3  tiaiat  «  $L35;  2  «  $1.45;  1  Uait 
$L55  pv  line.  If  kayap,  app  50c  far  baa 
tartrica  anp  eaant  at  1  aPPitianal  Hat  la 
year  capy.  3  Haat  aiiniaiuai.  Air-aMil 
tanrica  an  bliap  aPt  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAKRS  FOR  SALE 
(Favabla  with  arpar) 

52-Tlnia  Cantract  Rata 
85c  par  line 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  ate  af 
ralaa,  baMfaca^  cate,  ar  athar  Pacaratiant 
chanpet  year  clattMaP  aP  to  “ctoMMaP 
Pteptay."  Tba  rata  far  Clactitap  Dbplay 
it  $2.50  par  apate  Haa— $35  par  cataan 
inch  ■iniaaa  tpaca. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD> 
VRRTISIN6.  Taee4ar,  S:00  F.M. 
Caant  36  charactart  anp/ar  tpacat  par 
Haa.  Ha  abbrariatiaat.  Baa  baIPcn’ 
Mantitiat  bcM  in  ttiict  canfpaaca.  Rt- 
pHct  aailaP  Pally.  EPitar  A  Fablithtr 
ratarrat  tba  ripbt  to  ePK  aU  capy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

RBO  TkM  Avw..  N.  T.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
FIwm  FLom  2>70S0 


A  CHANCE  TO  GROW 

Expanding  suburban  newspaiier 
group  of  32.018  .ABC-circula- 
tion,  15  editions  covering  18 
communities,  seeks  young  news¬ 
man  with  one  or  two  years’ 
newspaiier,  wire  ser\-ice,  or 
newsmagazine  experience.  Top 
opportunity  for  individual  edi¬ 
torial  excellence  and  growth 
within  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion;  of  30-man  staff  posi¬ 
tions  created  since  1964.  Award¬ 
winning  paiiers  with  national 
reputation  for  in-depth  cover¬ 
age  of  local,  regional  news. 
Office  located  23  miles  from 
Chicago  Loop  in  prestige  area 
noted  for  go»id  schools,  excel¬ 
lent  educational,  cultural,  and 
recreational  facilities.  Starting 
salary  $100  to  $125  deiiending 
on  experience,  education.  Many 
company  lienefits.  Stepiied-iip 
pay  increases  liased  on  merit. 

If  you  are  interested  in  dy¬ 
namic  new  field  of  suburban 
journalism  and  seek  opportunity 
to  work  and  grow  with  sharp 
young  staff  on  expanding  news¬ 
paper  group,  send  full  resume, 
clips,  photo  to: 

Charles  E.  Hayes,  Executive  Editor 
Patddock  Publications,  Inc. 
Arlington  Heights.  Illinois  60006 

(XIPY  DEISK.  MAKEUP,  for  NYC 
metro|>olitan  weekly.  Some  experience 
re<iuire<l.  Box  1352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  ag¬ 
gressive  Texas  daily.  Excellent  opiwr- 
tunity  for  man  with  ability  and  enter¬ 
prise.  Give  full  details  education,  work 
exirerience.  Write  (no  calls  I  Managing 
Editor.  Glol)e-Newa,  Box  2991,  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Texas. 

GENERAL  AS.SIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ER.  Exiierience  preferresl  but  would 
consider  recent  J-school  gra<l.  Write 
all  details,  salary,  references,  or  call 
A.  W.  Crosbie  (Crosbiel,  Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

GENERAL  NEWSMAN  WANTED. 
.Some  'iports  interest.  We  prefer  genuine 
newspaixer  love  to  exi»erience.  8590 
circulation  daily  is  philosophically 
lilieral  Democrat.  Daily  Standard, 
Cielina,  Ohio. 

IMMEDIA’TE  OPENING:  Copy  desk 
man  experienced  in  editing,  writing 
headlines.  laying  out  pages.  Must  be 
fast  and  romi>etent.  Reliability,  so¬ 
briety  are  musts.  Send  background 
resume  to:  J.  L.  Beardsley,  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Newsman  for  large  Eastern  daily 
i  HEADLINE  PER.SONNEL  (Agency) 
i  5(i  W.  45  St.,  New'  York,  N.Y.  19936 

1  NEW  MORNIN<;  DAILY  newspaiier 
.  in  rapidly  growing  market  with  trad- 
;  ing  area  of  150,090  neols  editor,  sports 
:  editor,  and  complete  staff.  laxcat^  in 
I  Zone  5.  Good  salary  and  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  with  profit-sharing  plan. 

I  Please  write  giving  full  qualifications 
!  and  desired  salary  to  Box  1348,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  SERVICE 
EDITOR 

Immediate  nee^l  for  hrisrht  man  of 
wide  interests  and  news  exi>erienoe 
emphasixinf?  etlitint;  and  rewrite,  to 
assist  in  selection,  preparation  and 
direction  of  news  service  copy.  Write 
details  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
1515  "L"  St..  N.W. 
Washington,  5,  D.C. 


NEWS  WRITER 

Experience*!  journalist  to 
help  preiiare  the  News  of 
the  Week  in  Review  of  The 
New  York  Times.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  interjiretive 
news  for  top  ilailies  or  for 
weekly  news  magazines  es- 
.sential.  Salary:  (Juild  scale 
plus.  Please  don’t  telephone. 
Semi  full  details  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Ekl'tor.  The  News 
of  the  Week  in  Review,  The 
New  York  Times,  N.  Y. 
10936. 


KAN  DE  SKANDINAVISK? 

Expanding  English-language  news¬ 
magazine.  patterned  on  ’lime  and  puli- 
lished  in  Wonderful  Openhagen,  nee<ls 
all-rcund  professional  writer-editor 
with  reading  proficiency  in  Scandi¬ 
navian  languages.  Pros|iect  of  taking 
over  managing  e<litorship  after  learn¬ 
ing  the  roiies.  Interviews  New  York. 
Chicago,  Montreal  April  2-16.  Write: 
Scandinavian  Times,  Kompagnistraede 
39,  Coi>enhagen,  Denmark. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  SPOT  TO  AD¬ 
VANCE?  Stifled  in  your  present  posi¬ 
tion?  If  so.  we  may  have  just  the 
spot  for  you.  We’re  a  medium-size 
A.M.  in  Zone  2  looking  for  an  alert 
young  reporter-photographer  who  has 
the  ability  and  drive  to  advance.  It’s 
not  a  "lieat”  job  but  instead  one  with 
new  and  different  challenges  each  day. 
If  you  think  you’d  be  interested  in 
locating  with  a  growing  organization, 
then  let  us  hear  from  you.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  along  with  samples  of 
your  work  to:  Personnel  Dir.,  The 
Morning  Herald.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

LOOKING  FOR  EDITOR  for  high 
circulation  Negro  weekly  in  Southern 
city  ripe  for  political  education  and 
organization.  Skill,  versatility,  vigor 
and  ambition  necessary.  Box  1332, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  REPORTER  for  iwlice.  courts  and  gen- 
j  eral  iissignments,  7-«lay  central  Vir- 
1  ginia  morning  newspaiwr  with  .')-<lay, 

;  40-hour  sveek.  Bxixerience  preferre*! 

I  but  will  consider  recent  J-School  grad¬ 
uates.  Numerous  fringe  benefits.  David 
I  W.  Wright,  The  News.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

1  REPORTER — Aggressive  50,009  sub- 
I  urban  daily  seeks  young  man  who  has 
had  two.  three  years’  experience  on 
I  smaller  daily  who  wants  to  move  up 
to  where  merit  is  recognized  by  Itetter 
pay,  opportunity.  Or  would  pay  excel¬ 
lent  stilary  to  more  experienced  man. 
Box  1364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER  8,000  PM  Daily.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  general.  Experienced  or  qual¬ 
ified  beginner.  G<)od  lienefits.  Write  or 
phone  Don  Cramer.  Pilot-News,  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Ind. 

REPOR’TER  with  top  writing  ability, 
initiative,  news  sense;  camera  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  Northern  Illinois  daily 
offers  fine  opportunity  —  good  pay  — 
many  extra  benefits.  Excellent  facili¬ 
ties  in  growing  city.  Send  details,  few 
clips,  in  confidence  to  Bo.x  13.33,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER-EDI’TOR  for  chart  2  area 
semi-weekly.  Prefer  6  months  mini¬ 
mum  newspaper  experience.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  alert  man  willing  to 
work  at  all  phases  of  community 
joumaiism.  No  ioafers  or  drinkers. 
Reillies  confidential,  but  include  refer¬ 
ences  if  possible.  Box  1328,  Editor  & 
Publi.sher. 

REPORTER-WRITER 
Write  management  column  and  fea¬ 
tures.  national  business  magazine.  Near 
NYC:  to  $12,000.  Box  1356,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  SWING  MAN  who  can  double  in  brass 
on  AP  wire  (tape),  sports  desk,  gen- 
!  eral  assignments.  Afternoon  daily  in 
central  Connecticut  city  of  55,000, 
10,000  circulation  bracket.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Benefits.  Write  giving 
experience,  salary  expected,  samples. 
Box  1330,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


REPORTER  capable  of  handling  on*, 
man  bureau  in  town  ul  23,090  for 
aftcrniKin  newspaper  in  neighboriiit 
central  Connecticut  city.  Must  suppli 
two  or  three  letters  in  iiMi-ning,  pla 
■■upplemental  phone  coverage.  Minimua 
two  years’  exiierience.  Write  Box  UK, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  with  : ull  resuiM! 
e*lucation,  samples.  Stjile  salary  «. 
|iecte*l. 

TWO  JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER^ 
and  three  lieginners.  or  with  one  yeir 
exiierience.  for  East  Csiast,  SO.OW 
morning  daily.  Give  exiierience.  saltrr 
require*!.  Box  1359,  Editor  &  Pub. 
lisher. 

VIRGINIA  PUBLISHER  needs 
IMirter-eilitor  to  help  staff  superior 
industrial  newspaiiers  and  fine  com¬ 
munity  weekly.  M.  D.  Coe,  Bassett 
Printing  Corp.,  Ba.ssett.  Va. 

WOMEN’S  NEW.S  PUHTOR  needed  ^ 
near  30,999  Illinois  daily.  Ideas,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  news  sense  imisirtant.  Will 
direct  3-inemlier  staff  that  covers  all 
phases  —  home,  fiunily.  .social,  cirit 
iife.  Top-notch  pay  and  lienefits  in 
protrressive  community,  .'(end  resume  to 
Box  1354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical-Production 

j  MACHINIST  for  14-machine  shop. 

Night  shift ;  40-hr.  week.  Good  pay. 

I  TTS  experience  necessary.  Call  or 
I  write:  Jack  Kenner,  The  Lima  Nevi, 

I  Lima.  Ohio. 

,  WANTED :  Commercial  Printing  Plant 
{  Manager.  Profit-sharing.  Box  1262,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 

j  OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN. 

I  We  need  an  experienced  Rotary  oSiet 
1  pressman  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
I  our  pressroom  operation.  We  have  re 
j  cently  installed  a  new  32-page  Goa 
Urbanite  press  in  a  completely  new. 
modern  building.  Group  hospitaliution 
and  life  insurance  program.  Paid  va¬ 
cation  and  generous  profit-sharing  plan. 
Open  shop.  Write  giving  experienm 
and  background.  Include  present  earn¬ 
ings.  Nolan  DeLaughter,  News-Tima 
Pub.  Co.,  El  Dorado,  Arkansas. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
and  Production  Manager  for  newspaper 
commercial  printer,  printing  newsps- 
liers-circulars.  Fully  experienced  in  all 
departments  of  letter  press  plant 
ability  to  mark-up  copy.  Union.  La- 
cated  Western  Pennsylvania.  Write 
Box  1308,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  PRINTER-OPERATOE 
for  small  5.<lay  daily.  Permanent 
Open  shop.  Clinton  Daily  Journal  tad 
Public,  Cninton,  Illinois. 

OPERATOR  for  ad  machine.  38  hn.. 
PM  Daily.  Group  insurance,  paid  va-  ; 
cation,  new  building.  Contact  Wagoner,  | 
Pilot-News,  Plymouth,  Indiana. 


Salesmen 

h  top  writing  ability,  EXECHTTIVE  SALESMAN 

sense;  c^era  know!-  long-established  major  nntionei 

orthern  Illinois  daily  newspaper  supplement.  $250.00 
r^nitjr  —  1’^^.“  commission,  expenses,  car  and  giwtli 

efits.  Excellent  facili-  opportunity.  Interesting,  challenging-  | 
city.  Send  details,  few  calling  on  publishers  and  departeaeni 
ce  to  Bo.x  13.3-i.  Editor  heads.  Must  travel  most  of  time.  Soertb- 
ern  and  Western  territories.  Box  1S1(. 
mrvn  -  1.  o  Editor  &  Publisher, 

TOR  for  chart  2  area _ 

efer  6  months  mini-  nA’TL  SALES  ORGANIZATION  h 
experience.  Fm®  oP-  consumer  media  has  opening  in  (V 
ilert  man  willing  to  cago  office  for  man  with  national  nsev 
ihasM  of  community  paper  experience — either  as  a  r«|«- 
loafers  or  drinkers,  sentative  or  with  newspapers  dirset- 
lal.  but  include  refer-  preferably  one  familiar  with  DeUwt 
!.  Box  1328,  Eilitor  &  automotive  and  Louisville  liquor  »• 
dustries.  Unusual  opportunity ,  W 
mro  woTirirw  growth  with  organization  as  Miw 

lEK-WKI  1 EK  Manager.  Stdary  and  incentives.  PF* 

ent  column  and  {Pn*  Bovis  &  Associates,  740  Rush  St, 
jsiness  m^azine.  Near  Illinois.  Phone  337-2832. 

).  Box  1356,  Editor  &  _ _ _ 

T -  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

ho  can  double  in  brass  _ _ _ _ - — ' 

pe),  sports  desk,  gen-  1  inotvne  School 

5.  Afternoon  daily  in  linotype  .'ycnotH  ^ 

icut  city  of  55,000,  ' 

1  bracket.  Go<xl  work-  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

Benefits.  Write  giving  LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

ry  expected,  samples.  Linotype,  Intertypo  Instmctios 

r  &  Publisher.  Free  Information 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  21, 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


icailt'mic 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Mechanical-Production 


journalism  teaching  poaition 
irantad  b;  tlctikman,  38,  with  IS  years’ 
experience  in  newBpai>er  field,  inelud- 
Ine  leadine  lailiet.  Skilled  in  report- 
ins  editins,  photo,  printins;  some 
teae’binir,  M.A.  Family.  Box  1294, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


journalism  instructor  seeks 
name.  East.  Newsman  6  years,  M.A. 
^x  1293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAUINi:  EDITOR  rearhini;  for 
Iroal  of  joiirniilism  teaching  after  20 
years'  of  inolroiiolitan  daily  newspaper 
work.  Has  stronir  backKround  of  re¬ 
porting  and  tsiitinir  on  all  desks.  Lots 
of  administrative  and  iiersonnel  experi¬ 
ence.  Familiar  with  problems  of  busi¬ 
ness,  ndvertisintr.  circulation  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Stronpr  on  his¬ 
tory,  too.  Columbia  MSJ.  Family,  Box 
1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


■idministrative 


SEASONED  NEWSPAPERMAN,  ex¬ 
perienced  business  departments,  produc¬ 
tion  and  lalsir,  seeks  position  medium 
daily.  Available  for  interview.  Box 
1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSITJL  Circulation  Director  in¬ 
terested  in  tteneral  managership  or  as¬ 
sistant  publisher’s  iiosition.  Age  42. 
Box  1298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AS.SISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  small, 
medium  daily,  weekly.  Strong  com¬ 
munity  journalism,  etiitorials,  picture 
features,  factual  stories.  Consider  small 
investment.  Presently  publisher  of  off¬ 
set  suburban  weekly,  (3  yrs, )  Also 
IS'ii  yrs,  on  metro  daily — dis)>lay  sales, 
dispatch  mgt.,  promotion.  Young  (39) 
family  man.  Top  references,  iiualifica- 
tions.  Bus.  Ad.  grad,  /.ones  8.  9.  Write 
Box  1358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  MANAGEMENT 
available  for  interview  at  ANPA.  Ex- 
perienceci  as  publisher,  general  man¬ 
ager,  editor,  advertising  director  on 
papers  up  to  150M.  Kklucated  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  journalism  and 
law.  Experienced  as  financial  advisor  to 
millionaires.  Splended  results,  excel¬ 
lent  20-year  re<-ord  in  multi-million- 
dollar  operations,  but  likes  the  smaller 
ones,  too.  Heavy  chain  and  comi>etitive 
b|gkground.  Not  too  ex|>ensive,  but 
disgusted  with  internal  politics.  What 
is  your  need?  Write  Bo.x  1342,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


EXPERIENCED  CORRESPONDENT 
seeks  opportunity  with  paper  interested 
in  covering  the  growing  Latin-Ameri- 
can  atory.  Can  consider  salary  or  re¬ 
tainer.  Box  1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROBB31T  SHAPTO,  community  colum¬ 
nist  on  Las  Vegas  SUN  (1963-4),  seeks 
overseas  iissignments,  Europe  preferred. 
Former  London  news  bureau  chief  for 
Mutual  Rrondcasting  System  (1961-2); 
Hollywood  correspondent  (1951-60)  for 
Oohams  ^ess  magazines  and  BBC: 
United  Kingdom  government  writer- 
br^caster  AIR  India  (1944-5),  etc. 
y.S,  citizen,  UK-)iorn,  homes  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Hollywood.  Shafto,  Box  4275, 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 


Editorial 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  200,000 
PM— stymied  in  present  position — seeks 
manning  editor’s  or  city  editor’s  post, 
omall  daily,  wire  service  background. 
Young.  Box  1276.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITEHl: 

challenging  writing  job 
mth  daily,  Sunday  section,  or  maga¬ 
zine  ^nting  top  feature  skill.  Daily, 
^re.  foreign  exiterience  and  publish^ 
l^lancer.  Now  in  PR,  but  want  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  or  magazine.  Mis- 
“urj.  graduate.  38.  Box  1263,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENT  living  in  Belgium  i 
offers  coverage  Common  Market  and  1 
Benelux.  Write;  G.  DEIMAITRE,  rue 
Th.  Vander  Elat  28,  Bruasels-Water- 
mael  (Belgium).  I 

EDITOR,  Midwest  PM  daily.  Mature.  I 
A.B.,  top  experience;  knows  back  shop. 
I^x  1315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPACE  AGE  EDITOR  seeks  dayside 
job  as  wire>makeup  editor,  small  paper 
M.E.,  or  metro  sports  makeup.  Need 
$160.  Box  1297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST,  28. 
*)ver  3  years’  experience  in  political, 
financial  and  general  news  writing, 
U.S.,  overseas.  Degree  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  News  Editor  of  weekly 
with  wide  duties  including  columns  and 
editorials.  Desire  editorial,  column  or 
feature  position.  Box  1317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER- PHOTOGRAPHER: 
.Seven  years’  experience  all  lieats,  in¬ 
cluding  Air  Force,  business,  community 
promotions;  wants  job  with  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities.  Zones  7.  8.  9.  If 
you’ve  a  job,  I  can  do  it.  Age  30, 
married.  Biox  1312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER:  L(x>king  for  a  man  with  a 
wrist  tattoo?  Tough,  23,  trenchant, 
seeks  challenging  position.  Will  go  any- 
1  where,  anytime  after  August  5th.  Box 
1296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  ARTS  REPORTER 

i  Re|K>rter  of  proven  worth  seeks  R|>e» 
cialization  in  theater-music  held.  Ex* 
cellent  backfcround.  Permanent  |K>8i- 
tion.  Box  1347.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-PHOTOJOURNAUST,  last  six 
years’  succssful  managing  e*litor  125,-  | 
OOO  circulation  special  interest  monthly, 
broa*l  educational  background,  experi-  j 
enced  researcher,  seeks  challenging  job  1 

1  with  progressive  publisher.  Box  1366,  ! 

1  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IWERTTHINT.'S  (X)MIXO  TP  CTLTniE.  ; 
Reporter  -awards.  Pulitzer-ilaily  work,  i 
seeks  reviewing  role,  arts  l>eat,  any  | 
size  i>ai>er.  Can  make-up,  rewrite.  Box  i 
1341,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

EXPERIENCED  NEW.SPAPER  WOMAN  ' 
wants  job  small  *laily  or  weekly.  Zones  , 
6,  8.  Reply  Box  1343,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

FEMALE,  28,  single,  3  years’  wire  ! 
service  experience  including  bureau  > 
managership:  B,A.  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  history  major,  math  minor, 
courses  beyond  calculus:  honors  B.A.  i 
University  of  Cambridge,  mathematical 
logic;  extensive  European  travel:  some  | 
French  and  Carman:  seeks  stimulating  j 
e<litorial  job.  Bo.x  1361,  Editor  &  Pulv  ; 
lisher. 

REPORTER  on  suburban  *laily,  with 
house  organ  exiierience,  seeking  news¬ 
paper  or  PR  Iiosition  with  future  an*I 
"liveable"  starting  salary.  Prefer  N.Y. 
or  surroun*ling  area,  but  will  relocate 
for  *>pportunity.  Box  1349,  Editor  &  • 
Publisher. 

SPORTS,  either  editor  or  writer,  seeks 
medium  to  major  daily  post.  Degree. 
Experienced  in  all  phases.  Box  1339,  . 
fjditor  &  Publisher.  | 

STRUGGLING  PLAYWRIGHT  seeks  ! 
challenging  job  in  fiel*l  of  communica¬ 
tions.  Experienced  editorial  assistant 
in  industry  and  government.  Male,  SO’s, 
able  writer,  former  drama  student. 
Extensive  knowledge  theatre  (Aeschy'j 
lus  to  Albee),  films,  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture.  Prefer  city  with  first-rate  com¬ 
munity  theatre.  Particulars  and  inter¬ 
views  upon  request.  Box  1327,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WHO  .I^AYS  .V  GOOD  WEEKLY 
HAS  ro  BE  DULL! 


or  vice  versa. 


COMPUTER  ORIENTED 

Printing  Management  Engineer 


Energetic,  ambitious  young  editor- 
reporter-photographer  will  liven  up 
your  paper  with  reporting  in-depth 
news,  feature  and  human  interest 
stories  and  crisp  photo  coverage.  Five 
years  publication  experience  in  letter- 
press  and  offset.  Creative  and  imagina¬ 
tive  worker.  Resume,  clips  by  return 
mail.  Box  1360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMBIN’S  EDITOR  —  Specialize*!  by 
choice,  not  chance,  after  winning  na¬ 
tional  and  state  reporting  awards.  Ex- 
|ierience<l  all  ilesks:  hel<l  2nd  spot  on 
40.00(1  r  daily  and  Sunday.  Strong  on 
features,  ideas,  community  interests. 
Box  1331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR:  Experience*!  in 

fielils  *>f  art  history  and  criticism. 
8ociol*>gy,  business  administration.  BA, 
MBA.  Available  N*)vember  1964  after 
Euroiiean  tour.  Bo.x  1326,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher, 


!  Interested  In  developing  computer  solu¬ 
tions  to  printing-publishing  problems. 
B.S.  in  Printing  Management  —  Car¬ 
negie  Tech.  Twenty  years’  experience 
Including  manager  of  a  million-dollar- 
a-year  printing  plant,  printing  engi¬ 
neer,  and  consultant  to  printen  and 
I  publishers.  Electronic  computer  expe- 
I  rienee  since  the  vacuum  tuba  days. 

Familiar  with  all  printing  proceaaes  in- 
I  dulling  hot  metal  and  film  composition 
I  (tape  operations),  web  and  sheet-fed 
letterpress  and  offset,  make-up,  etc. 
Primarily  interested  in  a  position  re¬ 
quiring  a  fresh  approach  and  a  strong 
background  in  defining  problem  areas, 
planning  and  executing  solutions,  and 
getting  results — not  just  shuffling  prsj- 
udicea.  Box  1216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


TORE’MANSHIP  WANTED  ilaily  news- 
paiier.  Wish  to  advance.  Exiierienced 
in  o*>mplete  newspaper  (hot  type): 
learne*!  printing  on  weekly.  Married. 
35.  Zones  2,  3.  4.  Box  1329,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel:  638-3392 


LINO.,  INTERTYPE  OPiaiATOR. 
British,  single,  age  25.  worker: 

9  years’  exjierience.  Desire  jMisition 
anywhere  in  USA.  Box  1351,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 


National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  ^arge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


MANAGEMENT-ORIENTED  Mechani- 
I  cal  Superintendent-O*>mpo8ing  Room 
'  Foreman.  Age  44,  sober,  dependable, 
conscientious.  Thoroughly  competent  all 
comiiosing  operations,  ITS,  color,  sys¬ 
tems  *level*)pment.  Experienced  super¬ 
visor  stereo-press-engraving.  Desire 
tTiart  Areas  4  or  6.  Box  1362,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 


Mecha  nical-Production 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 


PRIZE-WINNING  young  photographer 
desires  to  relocate  East  of  Rockies. 
Married,  reliable,  eager  to  join  up-to- 
date  staff.  Box  1217,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


who  knows  all  departments  and  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  labor  negotiations  desires 
to  relocate  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Presently 
has  top  responsibility  in  daily  and 
Sunday  operation  where  he  has  affected 
substantial  cost  reductions.  Worked  in 
Comi>osing  Room  while  earning  col¬ 
lege  degree.  Subsequent  training  in  all 
departments  before  assuming  top  posi¬ 
tion  in  production.  Steady,  reliable 
family  man,  age  43,  who  can  furnish 
top  references  and  has  valid  reason  for 
desiring  change.  Box  1264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHiai :  College  graduate 
(B.S.  in  B.A.)  commercial  art  major, 
age  23,  single.  Desires  position  in 
I  photojournalism  with  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Five  years’  amateur  experi¬ 
ence  in  35  mm.  black  and  white  and 
I  color.  Have  portfolio.  Prefer  Eastern 
!  states  and  Ohio.  Box  1316,  Editor  & 

!  iSiblisher. 


Public  Relations 


PUBLICIST,  creative  and  hard  work¬ 
ing.  desires  PR  firm  or  newspat)er  posi¬ 
tion.  Ten  years’  experience  in  news 
writing,  press  relations,  TV-Ra*iio,  ad¬ 
vertising.  promotion,  editing.  Master’s 
degree.  Box  1337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


TELEVISION  CRITIC,  sensone*!,  needs 
new  firing  range.  Can  write  with  zing. 
Box  1336,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WIRE  H3DITOR — Nine  years’  newspa- 
Iier  experience  as  reporter,  deskman, 
city  e<litor.  wire  editor  on  13-M  Illinois 
daily  and  larger  Pa.  daily.  Missouri 
grad.  P.M.  only.  Box  1346,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  L.  Brown 


Make  Up  Your  Own  Mind 


Mexico  City 

NIJOTER  DEN JNE  I TIDJINGEN  I DA6  T  OF  I\0E(l6rS 


Newspaper  editorials  of  di¬ 
vergent  opinions  on  11  subjects 
provide  the  meat  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  we  have 
seen. 

The  120-page  book  of  contem- 
porar>'  editorials  titled  “Make 
Up  Your  Own  Mind”  has  been 
published  by  the  .American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Discussion,  Oklahoma 
City.  It  is  intended  for  use  in 
adult  education  clas.ses  and  dis¬ 
cussion  groups.  Daniel  Blan¬ 
chard,  program  director  for 
AID,  states  in  the  foreword  it 
was  prepared  “in  the  hope  of 
pre.senting  to  the  peojile  of  this 
country  a  broad  spectrum  of 
opinion  and  inteniretation  of 
the  facts  on  issues  of  concern 
to  all  .Ymericans.” 

The  book  was  put  together  by 
Edward  P.  Miller,  a  “volunteer 
moderator,”  who  read  nearly 
6,000  editorial  i)ages  over  a 
three-month  period  and  cate¬ 
gorized  20,000  editorials.  The.se 
were  sifted  down  to  128  edi¬ 
torials  from  61  leading  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  editorials  range  in  length 
from  one  itaragraph  to  some  of 
more  than  500  words.  They  are 
arranged  under  11  topical  head¬ 
ings  which  include  as  few  as 
four  editorials  or  more  than  a 
dozen.  The  chapter  headings 
are: 

1.  To  Trade  or  Not  to  Trade 
(Trade  with  Communists). 

2.  Friends,  Enemies,  and  Neu¬ 
trals  (Our  Foreign  Policy). 

3.  “Progresso” — How?  (Our 
Latin  .American  Policies). 

4.  What  Price  Friendship 
(Foreign  .Aid). 

5.  Swords  and  Plowshares 
(Cold  War,  Peace,  and  Dis¬ 
armament). 

6.  Rights  and  Wrongs  (Con¬ 
stitutional  Rights). 

7.  Passing  the  Buck  (Fiscal 
Policies  and  Government  Spend¬ 
ing). 

8.  The  Price  of  Poverty  (So¬ 
cial  Welfare). 

9.  .Automation:  Friend  or 
Foe?  (.Automation). 

10.  Who’s  In  Charge  Here? 
(Separation  of  Powers). 

11.  Who  Follows  the  Leader 
(Presidential  Succession). 

*  «  * 

The  book  was  sent  to  us  by 
.Alan  L.  Schrader,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
T lines  and  Daily  Oklahoman, 
who  is  a  trustee  of  AID  and 
one  of  the  founders  “three-plus 
years  ago  to  promote  study- 


discussion  among  adults  both  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  elsewhere.” 

The  .American  Institute  of 
Discussion  was  formed  in  Oc- 
tol)er,  1960,  and  is  financed  pri¬ 
marily  by  membership  and  do¬ 
nations.  It  works  with  and 
advises  local  sponsors  in  many 
cities  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
and  has  published  “A  Manual 
for  Discussion  Moderators.” 
Each  summer  a  nation-wide 
Study-Discussion  Conference  is 
held  with  persons  from  many 
states  representetl. 

The  board  of  trustees  includes 
“lawyers,  newspapermen,  med¬ 
ical  doctors,  insurance  men,  ex¬ 
ecutives,  bankers,  legislators, 
engineers,  and  adult  educators. 
Their  viewiioints  cover  a  wide 
political  spectrum  and  their  in¬ 
terests  vary  greatly,  hut  all  of 
them  share  one  major  interest: 
the  fi'Ce  discussion  of  significant 
issues,”  according  to  Mr.  Blan¬ 
chard’s  foreward. 

Air.  Schrader  believes  this  is 
the  first  time  anyone  has  at¬ 
tempted  a  book  of  this  kind  and 
says  there  are  plans  to  make  it 
an  annual  project. 

“I  feel  it  has  significance  in 
that  it  shows  the  widely  diver.se 
views  held  on  modem  issues  bv 
.American’s  newspapers.  It  also 
enn)basizes  the  educational  as¬ 
pects  of  today’s  newsjiaper,”  he 
writes. 

-AID  is  also  getting  ready  to 
-syndicate  a  series  of  articles 
covering  the  11  issues  in  the 
book  using  excerpts  from  the 
editorials. 

We  l)elieve  that  editors,  and 
particularly  editorial  writers, 
will  find  this  of  great  interest 
because  of  the  editorial  pros 
and  cons  expressed  in  different 
newspapers  and  also  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are 
phrased. 

For  the  layman  it  will  put  to 
rest  the  cliche  that  newspapers 
always  express  the  same  point 
of  view  on  any  subject  because 
of  some  mysterious  brotherhood 
that  is  supposed  to  exist. 

• 

Market  Gitle  Change 

E&P  has  learned  that  figures 
submitted  for  total  deposits  of 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations  for  the  city  of  Merid¬ 
ian,  Miss.,  appearing  on  page 
261  of  the  1964  Market  Guide, 
were  in  error.  Instead  of  $2,- 
746,163,  the  deposits  of  seven 
Meridian  banks  should  read 
$90,137,840. 


NAMES  make  news,  the  saying 
goes,  so  here  are  200  names  on 
the  front  page  of  Aftonbladet  in 
Sweden.  They  are  the  names  of 
people  found  in  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  inside  the  paper — Andrei 
Gromyko,  Cassius  Clay,  Popeye, 
et  al.  It  was  a  dull  day  in  the 


Jiid^e  Holdn  Libel 
Jud^iient  to  Dollar 

Hottston,  Tex. 

William  Lewis  Palmer  has 
been  awarded  $1  in  “nominal 
damages”  against  Curtis  Circu¬ 
lation  Co.,  distributors  of  the 
Saturday  Even  in  y  Post. 

Mr.  Palmer,  56,  and  his  son, 
William  Leonard  Palmer,  27, 
suetl  in  19.56  for  $1.1  million 
because  a  1955  article  in  the 
magazine  said  the  elder  Palmer 
perldled  phony  pills.  He  is  a 
wholesaler  of  drugs. 

Federal  Judge  James  Noel, 
after  hearing  the  suit  in  March 
1963,  ruled  informally  that  the 
article  did  libel  Mr.  Palmer 
when  it  said  he  “skipped  out  of 
Boston  one  jump  ahead  of  an 
indictment,”  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  $1.  Judge  Noel  has  now 
made  a  formal  ruling. 

The  Palmers  may  have  lost  a 
few  customers  but  their  business 
really  did  not  suffer.  Judge  Noel 
said. 

The  article  also  said  phony 
barbiturates  are  “peddled  by 
itinerant  gyps  like  W.  L.  (Tex.) 
Palmer,  a  gent  who  rolls  his 
own,”  and  he  “was  at  last  report 
working  his  old  medicine-man 
pitch  around  Houston.” 

These  characterizations  were 
“a  reasonable  and  fair  comment 
on  a  matter  of  public  concern,” 
Judge  Noel  ruled. 

The  elder  Palmer,  given  a 
three-year  sentence  and  a  two- 
year  suspended  sentence  in  June, 
1963,  after  being  convicted  for 
illegal  pep  pill  sales,  is  free  on 
appeal  bond.  His  son  is  in  jail 
for  similar  federal  drug  law 
violations. 


Me.mco  Crrr^] 

A  circulation  battle  ha* 
broken  out  here — between  two’ll 
English-language  newspapers.  | 
After  nearly  14  years  serving  i 
the  30,000  member  English-  | 
speaking  community,  the  Newt,^ 
a  tabloid,  is  being  challenged  by  ^ 
the  Mexico  City  Times,  a  stand-  | 
ard-size  sheet.  \ 

The  newcomer  is  edited  by  ] 
George  DeWitt,  retired  man-  / 
aging  editor  of  a  Chicago  daily,  | 
Thad  Long,  California  real4 
estate  broker,  is  publisher.  lU 
Bill  Shanahan,  Georgia-boni’*| 
editor  of  the  News,  declares  it!|^ 
is  the  best  English-lunguagtu 
paper  published  in  a  non-Eng?*^ 
lish-speaking  country  anywhera^ 
“We  print  more  news  thasm 
either  the  New  York  Times  or  J 
the  Herald  Tribune  in  Europe,”J 
he  said.  “We  run  more  locil* 
stories  than  the  two  of  them 
together.” 

Shortly  before  the  Times  wa* 
started,  Mr.  Shanahan  had 
Howard  B.  Taylor,  editorial  coa< 
sultant  for  the  Copley  Ne 
papers,  work  over  the  tabloid’* 
makeup.  Size  of  the  paper  hai 
been  stepped  up  from  an  avwrj 
age  of  24  pages  a  day  to  32.  And 
the  daily  that  once  was  cha 
terized  as  printing  mostly  new* 
from  home  and  keeping  away 
from  Mexican  affairs  now  de¬ 
votes  nearly  half  its  columns  to 
local  happenings. 

The  Times,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  still  getting  its  sea  legs.  Mr. 
DeWitt  has  been  struggling 
w’ith  untrained  copy  readers, 
translators  whose  English  is 
pidginish  and  printers  who  can’t 
understand  the  words  they  set  ; 
into  type.  j 

Mr.  Long  insists  the  Times  is  i 
in  Mexico  City  to  stay.  “We 
didn’t  invest  all  this  money  just  i 
to  lose  it,”  he  commented.  His  | 
daily  is  virtually  devoid  of  ad-  i 
v’ertising.  < 

There  are  17  Spanish-language 
papers  on  the  stands  here  daily. 

• 

Wins  Prize  A^aiii 

HONOLULf 

Gardiner  B.  Jones,  associate 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  won  the  Honolulu 
Press  Club’s  Paul  O.  Beam  Me  I 
morial  Award  for  excellence  in  [ 
journalism  for  the  s  econd  I 
straight  year.  His  award,  $150  [ 
and  a  trophy,  was  for  a  series  of  I 
articles  and  editorials  on  H»-  I 
waii’s  political  scene,  civil  rights  £ 
and  civic  improvement.  | 
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To  increase  productivity  and 
give  better  service 
composing  rooms  need 

PHOTON 


The  most  versatile,  flexible  typesetting  equipment  the  graphic  arts  industry  has  ever 
known.  Photon  phototypesetting  machines  produce  more  composition  in  less  time  than 
any  other  method.  Comparative  time  studies  prove  it!  These  Photon  users  know  it. 

With  Photon  you  change  type  faces  and  point  sizes  faster  .  .  .  handle  less  copy  and 
material  .  .  .  change  line  .lengths  less  often  ...  set  type  in  position  easier  .  .  .  keyboard 
larger  point  sizes  .  .  .  mix  point  sizes  within  a  line  at  will.  Because  you  complete  ad 
composition  faster,  proofs  are  available  earlier  and  you  give  customers  the  service 
they  want. 

Obviously,  you  save  money. 

Get  the  facts  about  Photon’s  higher  productivity.  Write  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts. 


PHOTON 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


Bob  Sellers 

The  Fort  Worth  Press 


Duard  LeGrand 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 


Leo  Koeberlein 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 


exclusive  group 


Woodrow  Sudhoff 

The  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 


They  join  a  most 


James  Margedant 

The  Evansville  Press 


Herbert  Kamm 


New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun 


Here  are  six  new  members  of  one  of  the  most  exclusive  groups 
in  America— the  managing  editors  of  the  18  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

These  six  will  join  the  12  other  managing  editors  for  the 
first  time  when  they  gather  next  week  at  The  Greenbrier  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  for  their  biennial 
meeting.  Each  of  the  six  was  appointed  since  the  last  meeting 
in  1962. 

Who  are  the  Scripps-Howard  managing  editors  who  for 
three  days  will  talk  shop  and  exchange  ideas? 

They  are  aged  39  to  65,  direct  papers  from  New  York  to 
Denver  and  from  Cleveland  to  Birmingham.  They  were  born 
in  towns  like  Van  Alstyne,Texas;  Aurora,  Illinois;  Richmond, 


Indiana— and  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  The  circulations  ol 
their  papers  range  from  33,460  daily  to  739,000  Sundljr. 
One  has  been  a  managing  editor  just  two  months,  anotheriJ 
years. 

If  they  have  a  single  quality  in  common  it  is  their  exp* 
ence  as  competent,  professional  newsmen,  each  having  wontb 
responsible  position  he  holds.  Most  have  served  new.spap»| 
for  more  than  25  years,  two  as  many  as  46.  Twelve  years  is  tie 
minimum  experience. 

Scripps-Howard  is  proud  of  its  m.e.’s,  and  knows  thato# 
of  the  give-and-take  of  this  1964  meeting  will  come  enlighi# 
ment  of  the  kind  that  w’ill  enable  each  managing  editor  to 
better  serve  his  readers  in  his  community. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALO  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  ft  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  ft  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAlj 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


G*n«rol  Advertising  Dept.  •  •  •  230 
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